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Changing Dynamics of India’s West Asia Policy 


Bansidhar Pradhan 








The end of the Cold War and the disintegration of the Soviet Union brought about 
significant changes in the international power structure and had far-reaching 
implications for the conduct of relations among nations. The removal of a counter- 
vailing force no doubt brought to an end the decades-old bitter, divisive bipolar 
politics at the global level, but it also ensured the unquestioned supremacy of the 
only remaining superpower, the US, in international affairs. At another level, the 
ideas of free market and economic liberalization became a major tendency the 
world over. Each nation had to adjust to this new reality by bringing about suitable 
changes in its foreign policy, both at the broader as well as specific sectoral levels. 
India was no exception to this. This article makes an attempt to analyse the changes 
that India has effected with regard to its West Asia policy in the post-Cold War 
period. It argues that India’s West Asia policy has operated within the framework 
of the international power structure in a given context: it was guided by the Cold 
War logic till 1990 and by the post-Cold War compulsions after that. I argue that 
religious considerations have not played any role, either in the formulation of 
India’s West Asia policy on the whole, or in prioritizing its foreign policy goals 
vis-a-vis individual countries in the context of bilateral relations. I also argue that 
while during the Cold War period India’s West Asia policy was articulated more 
in political, ideological and moral terms, in the post-Cold War period, economic, 
energy and security related issues have taken precedence over moral and ideo- 
logical considerations. Finally, the article attempts to show that during the post- 
Cold War period, Israel, Iran and Saudi Arabia constitute the core of India’s West 
Asia policy; the rest of the West Asian countries, including Egypt and the non- 
state entity Palestinian National Authority (PNA), operate at the periphery towards 
which India follows a policy of gradualism. 





The author specializes in West Asian affairs and is Editor, International Studtes, School of 
International Studies, Jawaharlal Nehru Univernity, New Delhi. 
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West Asia in Indla’s Foreign Policy Framework 


Ties between the Indian subcontinent and West Asia existed since ancient times.! 
These were rooted ın history, culture, civilization and commerce.? The age-old 
civilizational ties between the two regions matured into a full-blown multidimen- 
sional relationship during the medieval period—the age of empires. Thus, there 
was regular interaction between the Mughal empire ın India and the Safavid and 
Ottoman empires ın West Asia. The contours of such interaction extended to a 
variety of fields.* The colonization of the Indian subcontinent by the British gave 
a new dimension to the relationship. At one level, the strategic importance of 
West Asia increased as never before for Great Britain to preserve its empire in 
India while, at another, there was a sufficient scaling down of commercial trans- 
actions between the two regions. The pattern and contents of interaction were 
guided more by the British colonial interests (raw materials from India and finished 
products from Great Britain to the colony) than by the commercial requirements 
of the Indian people. For Great Britain, West Asia assumed strategic 1mportance 
for a number of reasons. In a broad sense, both the Indian subcontinent and the 
West Asian region became parts of the same empire.‘ After India became an inde- 
pendent country, there was a qualitative change in the relationship between the 
two regions ın terms of the number and nature of actors, the issues involved, the 
volume of trade transactions, etc. But first let us discuss the geo-strategic im- 
portance of West Asia ın India’s foreign policy calculation. 


Geo-Strategic Importance 


Geography bas been a predominant factor in shaping Indo-West Asian relations 
since the beginning. Till the partition of the Indian subcontinent, both the regions 
had geographical contiguity both in terms of land mass as well as sea waters. 
Even now, the Arabian Sea touches the shores of India’s western coast and many 
countries of the West Asian region. Further, the West Asian region,* comprising 


' Maqbul Ahmad provides a brilhant account of India's multidimensional contacts with the West 
Asia region See his book Indo-Arab Relations (New Delhi: Indian Council for Cultural Relations, 
1978) Also sce Jawaharlal Nehru, Glimpses of World History (New Delhi: Oxford University Presa, 
1982) 

? See N.N Vohra, ed , (Introduction by Karan Singh), History, Culture and Society in India and 
West Asta (New Delhi Shipra Publications and India International Centre, 2003), Neumur Rahman 
Farooqi, Mughal-Ottoman Relations (New Delhi Idarah-i Adabiyat-1 Delhi, 1989) 

> See Ahmad, Indo-Arab Relanons. 

“See Robert J Blyth, The Empire of the Ray Indla, Eastern Africa and the Middle East, 1858- 
1947 (New York Palgrave Macmillan, 2003). 

> Broadly speaking West Asia comprises the Arabian Peninsula (consisting of Bahrain, Kuwait, 
Oman, Qatar, Saudi Arabia, the United Arab Emirates and Yemen), the Fertile Crescent countries 
(ike Iraq, Israel, Jordan, Lebanon, the occupied Palestintan Terntory or the PNA and Syria) plus 
the Arab-Islamic Egypt and non-Arab Islamic Iran and Turkey In terms of ethno-religious character 
the countnes of the Arabian Pemmnsula and Fertile Crescent (except Israel) are Arab-Islamic. The 
term “Gulf”, which 1s basically a sub-set of the West Aman region, often creates some controversies 
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around fifteen sovereign nation-states plus the non-state PNA, functions as a bridge 
between India and other continents/regions like Europe, Africa and Ceniral Asia 
through land as well as prominent sea routes. Major ports like Aden (Yemen), 
Bandar Abbas (Iran), Basra and Umm Qasar (Iraq) and port Said (Egypt) serve as 
transit points for Indian goods not only to West Asia itself but also to other regions 
and vice versa. Further, the Gulf of Aden, Red Sea and Suez Canal provide the 
shortest sea route between India and Europe by linking the Arabian Sea with the 
Mediterranean Sea. Mention may also be made about other international water- 
ways in the West Asian region like the Strait of Hormuz, the Gulf of Oman, Bab 
el-Mandeb, etc. Developments in the region naturally have a direct bearing on 
India’s economy as well as national security. 

The presence of huge amounts of oil and natural gas in West Asia is yet another 
factor that makes the region strategically very smportant for India.‘ It 1s a well 
known fact that India umports a large quantty of oil and gas from West Asia (see 
Table 1). Due to the increase in domestic energy consumption and the consequent 
growing dependence on oil and natural gas, West Asia will continue to occupy a 
prominent place in India’s overall energy security framework for the foreseeable 
future.’ 


$ 


Table 1 
India’s Import of Petroleum Crude and Products from West Asia: 1995-2000 


(in millions of US Dollars) 


Country 1995-96 1996-97 1997-98 1998-99 1999-2000 
Sandi Arabia 1,539.76 2,140 93 1,769.73 1,191.81 1,691 45 
UAE 1,050 52 1,382 73 978.69 909 90 1,633.20 
Kowait 1,872 38 2,276 44 2,109 66 1,334 54 1,381 70 
ino 433.69 677.14 429.32 256 25 781.77 
Bahrain 807 11 718 19 500 83 361.81 258.54 
Iraq - 24.82 185 60 150 90 200 37 
Yemen 1715 12 20 10 04 1.78 6 37 
Qatar 087 26 77 7.84 7.80 241 


Source: Centre for Momtoring Indian Economy, cited ın Girljesh Pant, “India’s Energy Secunty: 
The Gulf Factor,” GSP Occasional Peper Series, GSP 2002/2 


reflecting the differences between the Arabs and Iranians. The Arabs prefer to call it the Arabian 
Gulf while the Iranians prefer the term Persan Gulf. At a broader level, one can include in the Gulf 
all the Arabian Peninsula countries plus Iran and Iraq. According to Rodinson’s classification, 
Egypt falls under the Nile valley (along with Sudan). See Maxime Rodinson, The Arabs, Translated 
by Arthur Goldhammer (Chicago: The University of Chicago Press, 1981) 

* West Asia's importance from the viewpoint of oil and gas reserves is evident from the fact that 
Sandi Arabia bolds the largest proven oil reserves in the world, accounting for around 25 per cent 
of the world total. According to a rough estimate, Iraq has 11 per cent (second largest afer Saudi 
Arabia), Iran, Kuwaut and the UAE have 9 per cent each. See The Hindu (New Delhi, Sunday 
Edition), 17 August 2003, p 14. For a more authentic view about oll and natural gas reserves 
(proven and estimated) see Jan H Kalki, “Caspian Energy at the Crossroads,” Foreign Affairs, 
vol 80, no 5 (September—October) 2001, p 123. 

? True, India has been making senous efforts to increase its domestic energy production through 
the Ou and Natural Gas Commission (ONGC) and ONGC Videsh Ltd (OYL). For instance, over the 
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Viewed from another angle, West Asia also provides a good and thriving market 
for various Indian commodities like tea, pulses, nce, wheat, dairy products, fresh 
vegetables, processed fruits and juice, meat, rubber goods (except footwear), paper 
and wood products, plastic products, etc. Bilateral trade has assumed added im- 
portance in view of the economic liberalization on both the sides." The total value 
of India’s trade with the West Asian region was $ 5 billion plus in 1991 which 
increased to $ 12 billion plus in 2000. The trade balance continues to remain 
adverse for India. India’s balance of trade deficit in 1991 was $ 1 billion plus 
which increased to nearly $ 4 billion in 2000 (see Table 2). 


Table 2 
Trends in India’s Trade Balance with West Asia: 1991-2000 


Gin millions of US Dollars) 


India’s Balance 

India's Exports India's Imports of Trade Deficit 

. Year to West Asta from West Asla Total Trade with West Asla 
1991 1,773 3,411 5,184 1,638 
1992 2,063 5,370 7,433 3,307 
1993 2,467 5,260 7,727 2,793 
1994 2,555 6,215 8,770 3,660 
1995 2,855 7,359 10,214 4,504 
1996 3,437 8,731 12,168 5,294 
1997 3,497 9,293 12,790 5,796 
1998 3,822 5,873 9,695 2,051 
1999 3,737 6,434 10,171 2,697 
2000 4,404 8,318 12,722 3,914 


Source: Direction of Trade Statistics Yearbook (Washington, D.C.: IMF), 1998 and 2001. 


The presence of a substantial number of Indian workers in West Asia, around 
four million, is also an important factor that determines India’s West Asia policy. 
The expatriate Indian community, specially in the Gulf, serves as a major source 
of India’s foreign exchange reserves through remittances in hard currency. In 


years the ONGC has discovered more than 300 reserves of o1l and gas in India, 115 fields are now 
ın operation Further, the OVL has made substanual progress in the last two years with investments 
in exploratory blocks ın Iran, Iraq, Libya, Myanmar, Russia, Vietnam and producing properties in 
Sudan, see The Hindu, 5 January 2003, p. 15, 18 November 2002, p 16. The domestic production 
still falls short of the requirements According to an analysis of the Hydrocarbon Vision 2025, “the 
share of oil and gas in the total energy supply will be 45 per cent by the year 2025 India’s 01l 
consumption has exceeded 100 million tons of which 33 million tons is indigenous, remaining 77 
million comes from imports. The demand for crude onl and petroleum products 1s expected to grow 
to 190 million in 2012 and 364 million tons in 2025. As against the growing demand, the production 
has been stagnating at 33 million tons.” See Girijesh Pant, “India's Energy Security: The Gulf 
Factor,” Gulf Studies Programme (GSP) Occasional Paper Series, no. 2002/2 (GSP, CWAAS/SIS/ 
JNU/New Delhi), p. 13 

* See Javed Abmad Khan, /ndia and West Asla- Emerging Markets in the Liberalization Era 
(New Delhi: Sage Publications, 1999). 
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addition, the Indian workforce has been instrumental in sustaining and strength- 
ening the centuries-old sociocultural links between India and the West Asian region. 

Finally, subsequent to the establishment of full diplomatic relationship with 
Israel ın 1992, policy makers as well as strategists have been moving in the direction 
of developing a strong strategic relationship. 


Cold War Perspectives 


By the tme India became independent. the contours of the emerging international 
order had already become quite clear; the Cold War between the two superpowers 
was a reality to which every nation had to respond ın a way that best served its 
national interest. Being the principal architect of India’s foreign policy, Jawaharlal 
Nehru sought to formulate its basic tenets in a manner which would not only be in 
keeping with the cardinal values of India’s freedom struggle but also take care of 
the country’s nation-building requirements. The basic tenets were anti- -1mperialism, 
anti-racism, support for national liberation struggles, opposition to military 
occupation of anyone’s land, emphasis on resolving international disputes through 
negotiation, a relentless struggle against neo-colonialism and, above all, non- 
alignment. Thus, India sought to steer itself away from the divisive and bipolar’ 
politics and bloc rivalry. Nehru knew that India was not a “great power”. But he 
was also convinced that India was “too big a country to be a satellite” of any other 
power. Indeed, India’s refusal to align herself with any superpower-led military 
or ideological bloc was “fundamentally an assertion of” her newly won inde- 
pendence. By this way Nehru sought to preserve India’s independence to consider 
cach international issue on its merits.” Nevertheless, Nehru was a pragmatist despite 
veiled observations about him to the contrary. But his pragmatism was never 
devoid of standards of morality in the conduct of relations among nations. This 
was nowhere evident more clearly than in the context of India’s West Asia policy. 

The first major challenge that independent India’s West Asia policy confronted 
was the Palestine question. India was a member of the United Nations Special 
Committee on Palestine (UNSCOP), that was mandated to recommend ways to 
resolve the bitter dispute between the Zionists and Palestinian Arabs over Palestine. 
The foundation of India’s Palestine policy had already been laid by both Mahatma 
Gandhi and Nehru during the freedom struggle itself.'° As a result, independent 
India approached the vexed issue with clarity and conviction. It did not subscribe 
to the UNSCOP majority plan that recommended the partition of Palestine. Instead, 
India, along with Iran and Yugoslavia, proposed a minority plan which suggested 


’ See BR Nanda, ed., Indian Foreign Policy: The Nehru Years (New Delhi’ Vikas Publishing 
House, 1976), p 5. 

Gandhi's attitude is best reflected in his famous statement in Harijan, “Palestine belongs to 
Arabs.. ,” 26 November 1938 On Nehru's attitude see his Glimpses, “Palestine was not a wilderness, 
or an empty, uninhabited place It was already somebody else's home”; “Palestine is essentially an 
Arab country, and must remain so... The two peoples could well cooperate in a free Palestine,” etc 
Chapter 167, pp 762-67 
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the creation of an independent federal state of Palestine consisting of autonomous 
Arab and Jew units '' When the United Nations (UN) General Assembly adopted 
the majority plan in November 1947, India was one of the seven non-Arab countries 
which voted against it. India also opposed Israel’s admission to the UN when the 
matter came up in May 1949." Apart from the legal and moral arguments against 
Israel, another important consideration which influenced the Indian approach in 
this regard was its attempts not to “ruffle Arab susceptibilities” at a time when 
Pakistan was making every effort to forge an “anti-Indian pan-Islamic alliance” 
with the West Asian countries." But ultimately India recognized the state of Israel 
on 17 September 1950, even though ıt was not followed by exchange of diplomatic 
personnel between the two countries.'* 

The anti-imperialist basis of India’s foreign policy was tested when Prime 
Minister Mohammad Musaddiq of Iran nationalized the Anglo-Iranian Oil Com- 
pany in 1951. Even though it 1s generally believed that India supported Iran’s 
cause vis-a-vis British imperialism, some scholars argue that Nehru’s stand was 
“critically equivocal” in this case. Interestingly, the then Indian president, Rajendra 
Prasad, was more forthright in supporting Musaddiq’s move.“ However, there 
was at least one similarity between Nehru’s non-alignment and Musaddiq’s 

“negative equilibrium”; both emphasized the need to maintaın national inde- 
pendence by remaining clearly away from the superpower rivalry.'* 

The coming into power of Gamal Abdel Nasser in Egypt in 1952 was an event 
of historic significance which not only changed the whole regional dynamics, 
from politics to security, but also shaped Indo-West Asian relations ın many ways 
aod for many years. At the regional level, ıt heralded the era of pan-Arabism 
which found its expression through a resurgence of Arab nationalism that strictly 
opposed big power presence in the region and sought to remove the vestiges of 
foreign domination from the Arab world. In Egypt itself, the country’s complete 
independence was accomplished only after the withdrawal of Bntish forces from 


" Sır Abdur Rahman, the Indian representative to the UNSCOP, submitted a special note See UN 
General Assembly Official Records (GAOR), Session 2, supplement no 11, vol. I, pp. 24-38 See 
M.S Agwant, Contemporary West Asta (New Delhi. Har-Anand Publications, 1995), Chapter 8. 

4 While votmg agaist, M C Setalval, India’s Chief Delegate maintained that India “Could not 
recognize an Israel which had been achieved through the use of force and not through negotiation” 
Cited in M.S Agwant, “India and the Arab World,” in Nanda, ed , Indian Foreign Policy, p 75. 

4 Ibid , p. 75. 

14 Non-exchange of diplomatic personnel became # highly debated point in India ın the subsequent 
years Clarifying the Government of India’s stand as to why India had not exchanged diplomatic 
representatives with Isracl, Nehru made a statement during a press conference in New Delhi on 
7 August 1958; see Jawaharlal Nehru, India’s Foreign Policy Selected Speeches, September 1946— 
April 1961 (New Delhi. Ministry of Information and Broadcasting, Government of India), pp 
414-15 Further, the government clarified that recognition of Israel did not mean an endorsement 
of Isracl’s boundaries. See Government of India, External Publicity Division, India and Palestine: 
Evolution of a Policy (New Delhi, n.d.), p 31; cited in Agwanı, Contemporary, p 228. 

8 A HH. Abidi, “Relations Between India and Iran, 1947-1979,” Working Paper, GSP 005/04 
(CWAA/SSIS/INU), pp. 7-8 

16 There were points ot differences as well See ibid, p 8 
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the Suez Canal zone under the 1954 agreement. Thus, Nasser, to quote Nehru, 
represented “the most prominent symbol of Arab nationalism”.'” As regards the 
Indo-West Asian relations, Nasser emerged on the scene at a ume when many of 
the West Asian countries were very favourably disposed towards some Western- 
sponsored military pacts and alliances. These pacts and alliances, both proposed 
and accomplished, not only threatened to vitiate the security environment in West 
Asia but also directly impinged on India’s national security. The Baghdad Pact 
was a case in point.'* In early 1954, Pakistan signed an agreement with Turkey, a 
member of the US-sponsored North Atlantic Treaty Organization. The Pakistan- 
Turkey agreement facilitated the conclusion of a much larger military alliance, 
named the Baghdad Pact, between Great Britain, Iran, Iraq, Pakistan and Turkey 
in 1955. In 1956, the US joined its Economic and Counter-Subversive committees. 
India opposed the Pact on several grounds, most important being Pakistan’s mem- 
bership which posed a direct and serious threat to India’s security. Nehru was 
unsparing in his criticism of the Pact which, he contended, was designed to “en- 
circle” India. Under the given circumstances, India’s decision to move closer to 
Egypt flowed out of both ideological as well as pragamatic considerations. In 
Nasser, Nehru found an ardent Arab nationalist who was opposed to overt or 
covert big power presence in the region, a staunch supporter of non-alignment,” 
an anti-imperialist and, above all, a charismatic leader with a considerable follow- 
ing in the Arab world. In Nehru, Nasser saw a charismatic and visionary, statesman 
who had played a significant role in India’s non-violent freedom struggle against 
the mighty British empire, a champion of Afro-Asian solidarity, an avowed critic 
of imperial domination, a staunch opponent of the presence of foreign forces of 
any kind in West Asia, a strong proponent of peace and economic development, a 
champion of anti-colonial struggles in different parts of Asia and Africa and, 
above all, the leading light of the non-aligned movement.” Moreover, each had a 
personal liking and respect for the other. This resulted in an enduring relationship 
between the two ensuing in what has often been termed the Nehru-Nasser era in 
Indo-West Asian relations, spanning a little more than a decade. 

The conclusion of the Baghdad Pact was followed by an equally explosive 
crisis that led to the Suez war. On 26 July 1956, President Nasser announced the 
nationalization of the Suez Canal Company through a presidential decree. Nasser’s 

7 This observation was made by Nehru while making a statement on the “Rise of Arab Nation- 
alism” in the Lok Sabha. See Selected Speeches, p. 282 

"Its predecessor Middle East Defence Organization (MEDO) was a failure because Egypt refused 
to join This was proposed to the Egyptian government in October 1951 by Britain, Prance, Turkey 
and the US See Prithvi Ram Mudiam, India and the Middle East (London: British Academic 
Press), pp 45-54. 

” See Nehru, Selected Speeches, p. 282, Agwanı, “India and the Arab World,” p. 72 

™ Nasser was converted to the Non-Aligned Movement (NAM) by Nehru himself. Nasser once 
said, “. .I learnt and realized that the only wise policy for us would be of a positive neutrality and 
nonalignment” See A. Appadora: and MS Rayan, India’s Foreign Policy and Relations (New 
Delhi South Asian Publishers, 1988), p 375 


" See Pnthvi Ram Mudiam, India and the Middle East (London: British Academic Press, 1994), 
pp 45-54 
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nationalization move, which was “precipitated” by the US decision to cancel the 
promised aid for building the Aswan High Dam, had “world-wide repercussions” .” 

Even though Nehru had met Nasser just a week before, apparently he had no 
knowledge about the imminent Egyptian decision.” Nevertheless, India supported 
Egypt through the crisis, both on matters of principle as well as a show of solidarity 
with a non-aligned country which was being coerced by the Western powers for 
their own strategic interests in West Asia. Moreover, by being the “principal user” 
of the man-made waterway, India was “not a disinterested party” to the dispute 
which certainly had a bearing on “her economic life and development”.* Therefore, 
India sought to play a proactive role ın averting a conflict in the region by even 
proposing a plan at the London Conference. Among other things, the Indian plan 
underlined two fundamental points: (a) recognition of Egypt’s sovereign rights 
over the Suez Canal and (b) the legitimate interests of the users of the Canal.” 
India’s attempt to seek a peaceful solution was pre-empted not only by the rejection 
of its plan by the Western powers but also by the Israeli invasion of Egypt 
(29 October 1956) and the landing of Bntish and French troops in the Canal zone 
subsequently. Nehru termed the armed action against Egypt a “flagrant case of 
aggression” and informed the Indian Parliament that there was even an attempt 
towards a regume change in Egypt.” Once again, India sought to play an active 
role in the UN General Assembly to ensure the withdrawal of armed forces of 
France, Israel and the UK from Egyptian termtory.” Further, India also contributed 
a substantial number of troops to the UN International Force in Egypt mainly to 
ensure that “Israel remains within the demarcation lines set by the old armistice 
agreement’. Subsequent to the British and French withdrawal, the US sought to 
fill the “power vacuum” in the area through the enunciation of the Eisenhower 
Doctrine. India, as also other West Asian states lıke Egypt, Jordan, Saudi Arabia 
and Syria, opposed this doctrine. Nehru instead supported the counter Soviet plan, 
known as the Shepilov Plan, which called for, among others, the non-involvement 
of West Asian countries in military blocs.” 

India’s role during the Suez crisis was greatly appreciated not only by Egypt 
but also by the entire Arab world. At the specific level, it further strengthened 


n Nehru's statement on “Nationalization of the Suez Canal” in Lok Sabha on 8 August 1956 
See Selected Speeches, pp. 527-32 

D [ndia refuted the rumours that Nasser had consulted Nehru on the nationalization issue See 
Appadorai and Rajan, India’s Foreign Policy, p 377 Also see Nehru’s clarification in the Lok 
Sabha 

™* See Nehru’s statement in the Lok Sabha on tbe nationalization issue, p. 531 

Y For details see Appadorai and Rayan, India’s Foreign Policy, p. 378. 

% Nehru’s statement on “Anglo-French Intervention” in the Lok Sabha on 16 November 1956; 
see Selected Speeches, p 535. 

7 Knshna Menon played a key role in the process, see Appadorai and Rayan, India’s Foreign 
Policy, pp 378-79 

™ See Nehru’s Lok Sabha statement of 16 November 1956, p 536. 

P On the Eisenhowever Doctrine and the Shepilov Plan see Appadorai and Rajan, India's Foreign 
Policy, pp 383-84 
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Indo-Egyptian ties and the Nehru-Nasser friendship. In the subsequent years, Nehru 
accorded a somewhat disproportionately high priority to Egypt leading to what 
has often been termed the Cairo-centric approach in India’s West Asia policy.” 
This approach had its complications; many West Asian countnes, Saudi Arabia in 
particular, viewed this with a certain degree of uneasiness, though not suspicion. 
The Saudi anxiety with Nehru’s uncritical support of Nasser needs to be viewed 
in the context of intra-Arab politics. 

By the beginning of the 1960s, regional politics in West Asia took a new dimen- 
sion in the form of the Arab Cold War, specially between Egypt and Saudi Arabia. 
These two countries, which till then had opposed US military moves, themselves 
got dragged into the civil war in Yemen each siding with one faction. As such 
Iran, Jordan and Saudi Arabia were feeling threatened by Nasser’s radical Arab 
nationalism and had their reservations in accepting his leadership in the region. 
By implication, therefore, these countries did not approve of India’s unequivocal 
support for Nasser and his pan-Arabist and secular outlook. Nehru responded to 
such a predicament by adopting a unique approach; he carefully and consciously 
sought to keep India away from intra-Arab disputes by not taking sides.*! This 
approach became almost a policy precept for the successive Indian governments 
which have so far been able to avoid involvement in any bilateral dispute between 
two West Asian countries. However, India’s neutral stance in the Saudi-Egyptian 
conflict over Yemen did not prevent the former moving away from Arab 
nationalism towards pan-Islamism. The humilating defeat of the Arab armies 
(Egypt, Jordan and Syria) by Israel ın the June 1967 war and the burning of the al 
Aqsa Mosque 1n Jerusalem two years later (in August 1969) boosted the Sandi 
strategy that ultimately led to the formation of the Organization of Islamic 
Conference (OIC)—much to the chagrin of India and the satis-faction of Pakistan.™ 

Egypt’s equivocal stand, couched in neutrality, during the 1962 Sino-Indian 
war and Nehru’s death two years later led to a gradual lessening of warmth in 
Indo-Egyptian ties.* During the 1965 Indo-Pakistan war over Kashmir, Nasser 
maintained a neutral position. Even though many in India expected Egypt to openly 
side with India (as India had done with Egypt during the Suez crisis), the Indian 
government was appreciative of Nasser’s approach.™ Although Mrs Indira 


® See Mudiam, India and the Middle East 

3! Ses Agwani, “India and the Arab World”, p 72 

® On OIC and pan-Islamism see A.K. Pasha, India and Organization of Islamic Conference. 
Strategy and Diplomacy (New Delhi. Centre tor Peace Studies, 1995), and Zafar Imam, The Organ- 
ization of Islamic Conference (OIC) Continuity and Change in India (New Delhi ABC Publishers, 
2000). 

3 On West Asla’s attitude towards India dunng the 1967 India-China war see M.S. Agwani, 
“The Reactions of West Asia and the UAR” International Studies, voL 5, nos 1-2 (July—October) 
1963, pp 75-79. 

M On Egypt's attitude towards the 1965 Indo-Pak war see M.S. Agwan, “India, Pakistan and 
West Asia,” International Studies, vol 8, nos 1-2 July—October) 1966, p 164. Also see Mudiam, 
The Middle East, p 53 
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Gandhn’s visit to Egypt in 1966 did reflect the lack of warmth between the two 
countries, India fully supported the Arab cause during the June 1967 war.” But, as 
said earlier, the decisive victory of Israel in the war shattered Nasser, a shock 
from which he never recovered until his death in 1970. With Nasser’s death, the 
Indo-Egyptian ties completed a full circle. 

The 1970s and 1980s witnessed a new phase in India’s West Asia policy. India 
remained expressly focused on the Israel-Palestine conflict with its pronouncedly 
pro-Palestine Liberation Organization (PLO) and anti-Israel stand. The rationale 
behind such a Palestine-centric approach could be found at two interrelated levels. 
Hirst, the Palestinian cause enjoyed a broad, universal support among the Arab/ 
Islamic countries in the region, at least symbolically though the picture was some- 
what different at the substantive level. This enabled India to adopt a pronouncedly 
pro-PLO position without antagonizing any individual West Asian country (except 
Israel with which India had no diplomatic relations during this period). Second, 
the region witnessed many a crisis during these two decades which reflected the 
deep intraregional differences as well as bilateral disputes like the Jordanian civil 
war, President Anwar el Sadat’s controversial visit to Jerusalem in 1977, the signing 
of the Camp David Accords in 1978 and the Egypt-Israeli peace treaty a year 
later, the Iranian Revolution of 1979, the protracted Iran-Iraq war that began ın 
September 1980, etc. India’s national interest dictated that on each of these issues 
it maintain a non-partisan stance. In the event, India did maintain such a position 
which operated at a very low key level even while playing a high profile role with 
regard to the Palestine issue both at the bilateral level as well as in other inter- 
national forus like the UN and NAM. Such an approach was very much in keeping 
with India’s high moral and political support to the Palestinian cause and not tak- 
ing sides ın any bilateral disputes between West Asian countries. This was specially 
so during the rule of Indira Gandhi. 

Indira Gandhi followed an activist pro-PLO policy. Some instances to illustrate 
this were: the frequent visits of PLO delegates to India; India’s refusal to use its 
support for the Palestine cause as a bargaining point to pressurize Arab states to 
support India’s stand during the Bangladesh crisis (Mrs Gandhi did not succumb 
to pressure at home to establish diplomatic relations with Israel in response to the 
unfriendly attitude adopted by most of the Arab countries with regard to the Bangla- 
desh issue); India’s active support to the PLO in the UN General Assembly in the 
post-1973 war period which included the co-sponsoring of a draft resolution in 
the UN calling for the participation of the PLO in the General Assembly discussion 
on the Palestine issue; the recognition of the PLO on 10 January 1975 (india was 
the first non-Arab country to extend such recognition); India’s decision to accord 
full diplomatic status to the PLO on 26 March 1980; India’s harsh reaction to the 
Israeli invasion of Lebanon in June 1982 which Mrs Gandhi described as “Israeli 
attempts to wipe out the Palestinian movement” that “cannot succeed in the long 
run”; India’s special interest in the Palestine issue during the 7th NAM Summit in 


3 On Mrs Gandhi's Cairo visit, see Mudiam, India and the Middle East, p 55 
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New Delhi in March 1983 which led to the setting up of a NAM Committee on 
Palestine; etc.¥ 

It needs to be mentioned that India’s pro-PLO policy operated within a given 
context, both regionally as well as internationally. At the regional level, subsequent 
to the 1967 war, the Palestinian movement underwent fundamental changes re- 
sulting in a greater radicalization of the PLO under Yasser Arafat’s leadership. 
Advocating an armed struggle to liberate Palestine, the PLO emerged as a force 
to be reckoned with in West Asia. Correspondingly, there was a greater recognition 
of the Palestinians’ national rights at the world level leading to a ground-swell of 
support for the PLO ın the comity of nations, specially among the so-called Third 
World and Soviet bloc countries, and the isolation of Israel. The best instance of 
such a trend was the honour that was bestowed on Arafat to addres: the UN General 
Assembly with the full dignity of a Head of State in November 1974. It may also 
not be wrong to assume that Indira Gandhi followed a pro-Soviet line towards the 
Israel-Palestine conflict in view of the fact that India had gradually moved closer 
to the former Soviet Union subsequent to the 1971 Indo-Soviet Treaty of Peace, 
Friendship and Cooperation. That was probably the reason why even during the 
Janata government, India’s pro-PLO stance remained on track despite the appre- 
hensions that it might undergo a total revision. This was because the person who 
was ın charge of the Foreign Ministry, Atal Behari Vajpayee, was a former Jan 
Sangh member and a vocal critic of the Congress party’s policy of friendship 
with the Arab countries. During the controversial and secret visit of the Israeli 
Foreign Minister, Moshe Dayan, nothing substantial took place which would have 
suggested that India had abandoned the PLO and its cause.” During Rajiv Gandhi’s 
period, the most important step that India took was to recognize the Palestine 
state-in-exile which was established in November 1988 under the provisions of 
the Algiers Palestine National Council (PNC) Declaration. 

As regards the Indo-Egyptian relations, the earlier ideological convergence 
between the two gradually melted away with each moving in a different direction 
in the context of the Cold War politics. Even while remaining non-aligned, India 
under Indira Gandhi slowly moved closer to the Soviet Union while Egypt, under 
Sadat, opted for proximity with the US. The 1971 Indo-Soviet Treaty and the 
Egyptian decision to remove the Russian experts from the country in 1972 were 
symptomatic of the changes in their foreign policy orientations. The Heary 
Kissinger-mediated disengagement agreements between Egypt and Israel during 
1974-75, the Camp David Accord of 1978, the 1979 Egypt-Israeli peace treaty 
and the subsequent huge economic and military assistance from America to Egypt 


* For details about India’s pro-PLO policy during the 1970s and 1980s see ibid., pp. 181-99; 
BN Mehrish, “Recognition of PLO: Approval of India’s Policy,” Indian Journal of Political Sctence, 
vol. 36, no. 2 (Apni-June) 1975, pp. 137-60; Christian Science Monitor (Boston), 4 February 
1975; etc : 

” On Jan Sangh’s approach toward Israel ses Mohammed Alı Kishore Ustad, Jan Sangh and 
India's Foreign Policy (New Delhi: Associated Publishing House), Chapter 6, pp 125-40. 
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vindicated its close relationship with the US. The Camp David process created a 
lot of resentment and tension ın the region, mainly because Egypt deviated from 
the common Arab stand vis-a-vis Israel. Egypt's separate peace deal with Israel 
was opposed by every other country in the Arab world leading to Egypt’s total 
isolation. India had to adopt a very cautious approach as ıt did not want to alienate 
the rest of the Arab world. Much to the dissatisfaction of Egypt, India supported 
a resolution at the Havana NAM Summit in 1979 which condemned Egypt for its 
separate peace treaty with Israel. However, India did not succumb to the pressure 
from many Arab countries to expel Egypt from the NAM at the same Summit. “u 
In the event, India’s response to the Camp David process underlined its high 
moral support to the Palestinian cause without directly antagonizing Egypt. That 
was probably the reason why, despite so many differences at the political level, 
one did not notice any bilateral dispute as such between India and Egypt.” That 
spoke of the matunty and resilience in Indo-Egyptian ties. 

The Iraqi invasion of Kuwait in August 1990 created a major dilemma for 
India. The V.P. Singh government did call for the withdrawal of Iraqi troops from 
Kuwait but refused to take sides in the subsequent crisis.” It also did not cat- 
egorically condemn the Iraqi invasion because of strong political and economic 
ties between India and Iraq. It may be pointed out that even though India remained 
focused on the Palestine question during the 1970s, it also consolidated its relations 
with an important Arab country, Iraq, specially in the economic arena by building 
on the political relations that had improved considerably during the 1960s.*! India 
and Irag opened a new chapter in economic relations in 1972 when Iraq agreed to 
provide a loan of $ 35 million to India.” Vice President Saddam Hussein’s visit to 
India in March 1974 and Mrs. Indira Gandhi's visit to Iraq in January 1975 further 
strengthened the mutuality of interests between the two countries in the economic 
sphere.*? There was also a convergence of perceptions between India and Iraq at 
the political level during the 1970s. In fact, the coming closer of India and Iraq to 
the Soviet Union through bilateral peace treaties, in 1971 and 1972 respectively, 
raised eyebrows in the West. The West accused the USSR of encircling Iran and 
Pakistan through an axis comprising India, Iraq and Afghanistan. There were also 


= See A.K. Pasha, Egypt in a Changing World (New Delhi Nanonal Publishing House, 2003), 
p 290 

» There were some down turn in Indo-Egypuan econonuc and technological cooperation dunng 
this period. See Mudiam, The Middle East, pp. 57-58 

© For details see A.K Pasha, “India’s West Policy: Continuity and Change,” Strategic Analysis, 
vol. 16, no. 6 (September) 1993, pp 786-89. ` 

‘| See Mudiam, The Middle East, pp. 58—63 

“ This loan was aimed at enabling India to meet most of the foreign exchange requirements for’ 
the Mathura refinery. The following year also Irag agreed to supply India with 30 million tons of 
crude oil over a ten-yea period See The Times of India, 6 October 1972 and The Hindu, 7 Apal 
1973 

© On Saddam's and Gandhi's visit see The Hindu, 28 March 1974, and Foreign Affairs Record 
(Hereafter FAR), no 3 (March) 1974. pp 104-07 and no 1 (January) 1975, pp. 6-7 
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rumours to the effect that India and Iraq were providing base facilities to the 
Soviets in the Bay of Bengal and the Gulf respectively; these were baseless.“ 
However, the 1980s witnessed a chill in Indo-Iraqi relations, mainly because of 
the Iran-Iraq war during which India adopted a neutral policy. The other issue 
was the shifting of the 7th NAM Summit venue from Baghdad to New Delhi in 
1983. India’s efforts to end the Iran-Iraq war through the NAM was not liked by 
Iraq.” The Iran-Iraq war also resulted in a perceptible decline in Indo-Iraqi trade 
and economic relations. However, the relations between the two countries did 
not reach a cnisis situation and remained mostly on track. 

India’s response to the Iraqi invasion of Kuwait was marked by a strange 
combination of ambivalence and ineffectiveness. Four factors can be attributed 
to this. First, India had very stable and friendly relations with both Iraq and Kuwait. 
In fact Kuwait provided considerable economic assistance to India during the 
1980s subsequent to the decline in Iraqi economic assistance.” Second, at the 
time of the invasion India had major economic stakes in both Iraq and Kuwatt. 
India was importing crude oil from Iraq to the tune of 2.2 million tons and 1.5 
million tons from Kuwait. Further, there were around 1,70,000 Indian workers ın 
both Iraq and Kuwait when the crisis broke out. Third, the invasion came at a 
time when the V.P. Singh government was embroiled in highly charged and divisive 
domestic crisis in the form of the Mandal and Mandir-Masjid controversies. 
Finally, the Iraq-Kuwait crisis came at a time when international politics was at a 
crucial stage—the transition between the Cold War and the post-Cold War inter- 
national order. As a result, India played a very low profile role confining its object- 
ives to the safe evacuation of the stranded Indian workers in the crisis zone, the 
uninterrupted supply of crude oil from Iraq and supporting the various resolutions 
passed by the UN Security Council.” 

The Chandrasekhar government adopted a totally different policy towards the 
crisis. It not only became somewhat anti-Iraq but more pro-American. Chandra- 
sekhar’s repeated statements calling for the withdrawal of Iraqi troops from Kuwait 
without any condition, his refusal to give credence to Saddam’s linkage diplomacy 
(Saddam was ready to withdraw Iraqi troops from Kuwait if Israel did so from the 


“ See FAR, no. 1 (January) 1975, pp. 6-7. 

© Iraq expressed its displeasure by sending a low-level delegation to Mrs Gandhi’s funeral See 
The Tunes of India, 10 November 1984. 

“ See PS. Jayaramu, “India and the Gulf Crisis: Pro-Lraq or pro-India,” in A.K. Pasha, ed., The 
Gulf in Turmoil. A Global Response (New Delhi: Lancer Books, 1992), p. 149. 

© The best example is the IG Indoor Stadium for the Asian Games Indeed, the ruler of Kuwait 
was very surprised with India’s ambiguous stand. The Kuwaiti government expressed its displeasure 
ın numerous ways, see Bansidhar Pradhan, “Indo-Kuwait Relations: Back on the Track,” Link, vol. 
34, 00 30, 8 March 1992, pp. 25-26. On Kuwait’s economic assistance to Incha also see Swaminathan 
S. Atyar, “Gains of Stopping Saddam,” The Times of India, 22 January 1991. 

* See Jayaramu, “India and the Gulf Crisis,” pp. 152~53. 

” For the statements made by External Affairs Minister LK Gujral, see The Times of Indla, 28 
August 1990 and The Hindustan Times, 28 August 1990. 
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occupied West Bank and Gaza), his government's decision to provide refueling 
facilities to US military aircraft, etc., reflected the change.” 

India’s vote in favour of the US-sponsored UN Secunty Council Resolution | 
687 (the terms and conditions of which were very harsh towards Iraq) on 3 April 
1991 indicated the shift in India’s policy towards not merely Iraq but towards the 
whole region itself. This became more pronounced and was converted to an estab- 
lished policy with the coming into power of the Narasimha Rao government. 


Post-Cold War Shift 


When the Rao government assumed power in May 1991, India stood at the thre- 
shold of a new era in world politics—the post-Cold War era. The end of the Cold 
War had created the “appearance of American unipolarity”. But it also had led to 
the “nse of additional power centers”. Further, the “fulcrum of the international 
balance of power shifted from Europe to Asia”.*! At the level of geopolitics, the 
emergence of the Central Asian region with five sovereign nation-states had its 
bearing on Indo-West Asian relations. At another level, economic liberalization 
became a major tendency the world over. Whereas during the Cold War period 
“divisions were created and alliances formed along ideological lines”, during the 
post-Cold War era “economic competition” drove “international relations” leading 
to an intensification of competition over access to “vital economic assets” like oil 
and natural gas.® The Rao government faced critical choices. On the one hand, 
there were the Congress traditions of Nehruvian socialism (mixed economy), non- 
alignment and anti-imperialist thrust in foreign policy. On the other hand, was 
the “dramatic worldwide trend toward market reforms” and the necessity to inte- 
grate with the world economy.” There was also the lurking fear of “Pax American: 
the eagle spreading its wings” after the 1991 Gulf war.“ India had to either adapt 
to the new reality by embarking on the path of economic liberalization and moving 
closer to the US or risk being isolated. The Rao government preferred the first 
option. Prime Minister Rao’s statement before the Parliament on 18 December 
1991 reflected this. While declaring that his government would use foreign policy 
as a dynamic instrument to further national interest, he listed out the priorities of 
India’s foreign policy in the post-Cold War era. These were preventing any threat 
to India’s unity and territorial integnty; ensuring geopolitical secunty by creating 
a durable environment of stability and peace in “our region”; creating a framework 


* See Jayaramu, “India and the Gult Cnsis,” pp. 155-59. 

31 See Jaswant Singh, “Against Nuclear Apartheid,” Foreign Affairs, vol 77, no 5 (September— 
October) 1998, p 47 

2 Michael T Klare, “The New Geography of Conflict,” Foreign Affairs, vol 80, no. 3 (May- 
June) 2001, p. 50. 

3 Ramesh Thakur, “India After Nonalignment,” Foreign Affairs, vol 72, no. 3 (spring) 1992, 
p 167. 

* Ibid, p 178 
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conducive to the economic well-being of the people by encouraging a healthy 
external economic environment; and trying to restore, internationally, the centrality 
and criticality of development in the evolution of political and economic policies 
all over the world. 

India’s acceptance of the path of economic liberalization made it more dependent 
on the US as the latter exercised a decisive say in international financial agencies 
like the International Monetary Fund (IMF) and the World Bank. In the initial 
period India needed loans from these institutions. The US went “out of its way” 
to help India avail $ 1.8 billion credit from the IME. Further, India was hoping to 
receive $ 400 million from the IMF’s Contingency and Compensatory Financing 
Facility to meet its increasing oil import bill in the wake of the Iraqi invasion of 
Kuwait. But with the US intervention, India received $ 1 billion and became the 
first developing country to avail a loan from this source. Another $ 777 million 
standby credit was also given to India, which was negotiated within a record time 
of six weeks. In November 1991, the IMF approved another $ 2.2 billion standby 
loan arrangement. In the following month, a $ 900 million credit and loan package 
was cleared by the World Bank. 

In view of the above, it would not be wrong to assume that the US factor played 
a major role in influencing India’s foreign policy orientation ın the post-Cold War 
era. This was nowhere more evident than in India’s West Asia policy which 
witnessed a fundamental shift in more than one way, specially with regard to 
Israel. As a result, during the post-Cold War era, one witnessed the focus shifting 
away from Egypt, Palestine and Iraq that had formed the core during the major 
part of the Cold War penod (see Figure 1). Instead India remained focused on 
Israel, Iran and Saudi Arabia which constituted the core of India’s West Asia 
policy during the post-Cold War era. It followed a policy of gradualism at the 
periphery which now comprised Egypt, Palestine, Iraq and the other states (see 
Figure 2). 


Focus on the Core 


As stated earlier, the shift in India’s West Asia policy during the post-Cold War 
period has been evident in its bilateral relations with three key countries in the 
region: Israel, Iran and Saudi Arabia. Before analysing India’s policy thrust on 
these countries, it is important to underline a key difference between India’s deal- 
ings with Israel on the one hand and Iran and Saudi Arabia on the other during the 
Cold War period. While India did not have any diplomatic relations with Israel 
throughout the period,” it had full-fledged diplomatic and official interactions 
with the other two countries. However, India did not enjoy a consistently stable 


* Rao's statement in the Parliament on 18 December 1991. See Lok Sabha Debates 
%* Thakur, “India After Nonalignment,” p. 180 
5 After recognition India allowed an [sree] Consulate in Bombay 
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relationship with either Iran or Saudi Arabia throughout the period, though the 
bilateral dealings never reached a crisis point or became hostile at any stage. 


Strategic Ties with Israel 


India’s decision to establish full diplomatic ties with Israel on 29 January 1992 
was taken more due to the changed international context (the US-dominated world 
order) than any fundamental change in the dynamics of the Israeli-Palestinian 
conflict What 1s at issue here is not the decision per se as much as the timing and 
the US factor that shaped it. The following account will amplify this point. 

The first sign of a change in India’s anti-Israeli policy appeared ın the little 
known meeting between Prime Minister Rao and Joseph Leibler, a prominent 
Jewish leader, during the third week of November 1991. The discussion centred 
around the possibuity of establishing diplomatic ties between Israel and India. 
Rao’s response was “positive and pragmatic”. Further, the Jewish leader’s talks 
with the Indian Prime Minister was facilitated by the US. The Leibler-Rao meeting 
was followed by a more visıble gesture of India’s softened stance towards Israel 
when India voted for the revocation of the UN Resolution 3379 of November 
1975 that had equated Zionism with racism.” In this case too, there were reasons 
to believe that the US factor influenced India’s decision. However, the most active 
US role in facilitating a breakthrough ın Indo-Israeli ties came to the fore when 
an official-level meeting, the highest till then, between the Israeli representative, 
Joseph Hadass, and India’s Deputy Chief of Mission, Lalit Mansingh, took place 
at the Indian embassy in Washington during the second week of January 1992. 
Around this time the PLO leader Yasser Arafat, who ın earlier times visited India 
more frequently than any other world leader, was having difficulties in getting an 
audience with Prime Minister Rao.® Arafat finally met Rao duning the third week 
of January 1992. Dunng his talks, the PLO leader counselled India to go slow ın 
establishing ties with Israel.*' However, by then India’s course of action had already 
been decided. Within a few days of Arafat’s departure, India announced its decision, 
on 29 January 1992, to establish full diplomatic relations with Israel.@ 


= Leibler openly admitted this ın the press conference; see Bansidhar Pradhan, “Establishing 
Tres with Israel: Prudence or Pressure” Link, vol 34, no 23, 19 January 1992, pp 29-31. Also see 
The Times of India, 23 November 1991. 

P The Resolution was revoked on 16 December 1991. The fact remained that the mere revocation 
of Resolution 3379 had not changed the basic character of Isracl at that time It would be interesting 
to note the observations of India's permanent representative at the UN, Rikhi Jaipal, in his statement 
explaining India’s vote in favour of Resolution 3379 in 1975 He had stated then “Zionism had 
deprived the Arab people of their national nghts and of the might to self determination It us surely 
understandable that vicums of Zionism should regard it as a form of racial discrimination...” 

® See The Hindu, 22 January 1992 

“ See Bansidhar Pradhan, “Seeking Clarity in Arafat's Message,” Link, vol 34, no 25 (2 February) 
1992, pp. 30-31 Also see The Times of India, 22 January 1992, The Hindu, 22 January 1992 

® It is interesting to know that the announcement was made on the eve of Pnme Minister Rao’s 
departure for the UN Security Council Summit. 
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A section advocating normal and friendly relations with Israel had always been 
there in India from the beginning. This was mostly due to the persistent lobbying 
by the Zionists in India. India, because of its importance ın world politics, never 
escaped the attention of the Zionists.© However, during the Cold War period, the 
pro-Israeli section in India constituted a microscopic minority in the face of a 
broad anti-Israeli consensus within the country. With the changing international 
scenario subsequent to the end of the Cold War, the views of this section gained 
prominence. Emphasis on pragmatism constituted the basis of the arguments put 
forward 1n favour of Israel. There were three main arguments. First, by establishing 
diplomatic relations with Israel, India would be in a better position to involve 
itself in the West Asia peace process and thereby influence the Israeli policy in 
favour of the Palestinians. Second, it was argued that in concrete terms there were 
many advantages for India in establishing ties with Israel in specific areas like 
mulitary modernization, agricultural innovation and global Jewish investment. 
India could also benefit 1n combating terrorism in the states of Punjab and Jammu 
and Kashmir from the Israeli experience and expertise in this regard. Third, the 
emergence of an Islamic bloc in world politics made 1t essential that India change 
its pro-PLO stance and move closer to Israel. While the first two arguments were 
nothing new the third one was built upon a threat perception, basically spearheaded 
by the US in the post-Cold War period. 

Dunng the past eleven years, Indo-Israeli relations have made remarkable pro- 
press in diverse fields. The whole gamut of bilateral cooperation can be discussed 
under four categories: political, strategic, economic and others. 

At the political level, the new-found warmth was reflected in the frequent 
exchange of high-level visits between the two countries. In terms of sheer number, 
the visits by Indian political leaders have far exceeded those by the Israelis. Initially, 
there was almost a scramble among Union Ministers and State Chief Ministers to 
pay visits to Israel. For instance, in a period of one year (June 1993-July 1994) as 
many as nine political leaders visited Israel.“ This can be viewed from two angles. 
First, compared to Israel, India is a vast country with a union government and so 
many state governments. It was natural on the part of the political leadership at 


© On the Zionist attempt to influence Nehru and Gandhi see G.H Jansen, Zionism, Israel and 
Asian Nationalism (Beirut The Institute for Palestine Studies, 1971) As regards the Zionist pressure 
on Mrs Indira Gandhi and Rajıv Gandhy, ıt was one Greville Jannr, who happened to be the President 
of the Commonwealth Jewish Council, see Patriot, 15 August 1987. 

“ For a detailed and critical assessment of these arguments see Bansidhar Pradhan, “India’s 
Policy Towards the PLO,” in Riyaz Punjabi and A K. Pasha, eds, India and the Islamic World (New 
Delhi Radiant Publishers, 1998), pp 75-83. 

* This is reflected in the messages exchanged by the top political leadership of both India and 
Israel on the tenth anniversary of the establishment of full diplomatic relations between the two 
countnes For the messages see India-Israel- 10th Anniversary of Diplomatic Relations, 1992- 
2002 (New Delhi Israel: Embassy), pp 8-15 

For details see The Pioneer, 1 August 1994. 
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Airborne Warning and Control System (AWACS) is to be installed on a Russian 
A-50 aircraft. India has already signed a trilateral agreement with Russia and 
Israel ın this regard ” Further, during Sharon’s visit negotiations were conducted 
between the defence officials of both the countries to cooperate in the “cutting 
edge” military electronics sector. India also expressed its desire to acquire 
more radio sets for its army tanks and air defence purposes.” As regards non- 
conventional weapons, there has been a great deal of controversy and secrecy 
over Indo-Istaeli cooperation ın the nuclear field. While media reports speculate 
about Indo-Israeli nuclear cooperation, government sources from both the sides 
deny any such arrangement. The whole issue needs to be seen in the context of 
Pakistan’s campaign about Indo-Israeli nuclear cooperation, specially after the 
Pokhran-II tests and the occasional statements by very senior Indian political 
leaders like L.K. Advani. The controversy first erupted in September 1999 following 
the visit of Brajesh Mishra (National Security Adviser and Principal Secretary to 
the Indian Pome Minister) to Israel. In less than a year it came to the fore again 
during the high profile visit of Advani to Israel ın June 2000. In fact, Advani’s 
statement on the issue created a furore ın the Arab world putting India in a very 
uncomfortable position. The Vajpayee government had to make efforts at various 
levels to allay Arab apprehensions in this regard.” 

The main objective of Advani’s visit, however, was to work out the modalities 
of building a stable and long-term security relationship with Israel, specially in 
view of India’s numerous problems of internal security and terrorism ın the state 
of Jammu and Kashmir and other border states.” Israel, on its part, attached great 
political importance to his visit. During his four-day stay Advani exchanged views 


” It was hanging fire for many years mainly due to the US objection. In fact, Israel! had to earlier 
cance! a Phalcon deal with China and bad to pay compensation worth $ 350 million. For details see 
Strategic Digest, vol. 30, no 10 (October) 2000, pp 1470-71, voL 31, no 3 (March) 2001, pp 
367-68 Also see The Hindustan Times, 10 September 2003 and The Hindu, 11 October 2003, 
p 12 

™ See The Hindu, 10 September 2003, p. 11 and The Statesman, 9 September 2003, p. 6. 

™ Advani reportedly said, “I would certainly favour increasing cooperation with Israel in all 
fields including this one (nuclear)” See The Hindu, 22 June 2000 On Mishra’s visit sce The Hindú, 
3 and 4 September 1999 and The Times of India, 3 September 1999. Jaswant Singh demed the 
allegation dunng his talks with his Egyptian counterpart, Amre Mousa, on the sidelines of the 54th 
UN General Assembly's Annual Session; see The Times of India, 22 September 1999, p 16 On 
India’s attempt to allay Arab apprehensions and the campaign by Pakistan about a joint Indo- 
Israel: attack against its nuclear installations, see The Hindu, 16 July 2000 On the Arab League's 
concer, see ibid , 15 July 2000 On Peres’ denial of any Indo-Isracli cooperation in the nuclear 
field, see ibid , 26 August 2000. 

™ It ıs important to note that Advant’s visit to Israel was followed by a tnp to the UK and France 
with the express purpose of studying the security systems there Purther, the very composition of 
Advani's delegation gave a clear indication of the basic thrust of his Israel visit The delegation 
included the Home Secretary, the Intelligence Bureau Chief, the Border Secunty Forces’ Director 
General and the Director of the Central Bureau of Investigation, see The Hindu, 23 June 2000 
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with the top brass of the Israeli establishment—poltical, military and security.™ 
At the specific level, India’s Home Minister sought to study Israel’s border security 
Management methods, internal secunty mechanism and counter-terrorism tech- 
niques. His objective was to explore the ways and means through which India 
could benefit out of Israel’s expertise and experience in these sectors to reformulate 
its strategy to deal with Pakistan-sponsored terrorist violence in Jammu and Kash- 
rur and insurgency in the north-eastern states.™ The Israelis were so enthusiastic 
that the normally secretive Mossad did not hesitate to demonstrate all its resources 
and techniques to impress the visiting Indian delegation. By all counts Advani's 
was very impressed by the Israeli expertise. This becomes evident from his call 
for “closer Indo-Israeli cooperation on all security matters”. However, the Israelis 
made it clear that their help would be limited to “information transfer and in- 
structions ın operational methods”.¥ 

Advani’s visit was closely followed by the first-ever visit of India’s External 
Affairs Minister, Jaswant Singh. Predictably, Singh’s visit was also aimed at 
strengthening India’s security relations with Israel. This tume around, media reports 
sought to underline the Israeli stakes in such an evolving relationship. It was 
argued that Israel too needed India’s help to protect its long-term security interests 
in the West Asian region. It was important for Israel to ensure that mass destruction 
weapon systems, including nuclear weapons technology, from Pakistan did not 
reach Israel’s arch enemies in the region, specially Iran. Therefore, Israel wanted ; 
India’s help in “driving a wedge between Sunni-dominated Pakistan and Shite- 
Iran”. Further, India’s strong naval presence in the Indian Ocean littoral was con- 
sidered to be of great help in protecting Israel’s commercial interests in the South 
East Asian region. With South East Asia fast emerging as an important market for 
Israel, India was well placed to ensure the safe passage of the Israeli cargo ships 
by safeguarding the commercial shipping lanes in the region. Therefore, Israel 
had a stake in bolstering India’s maritime security.’ 

The visits of both Advani and Singh laid the foundation for a long-term secunty 
relationship between India and Israel at the political leadership level. These were 
followed by high-level discussions between the concerned secunty and defence 
officials of both the countries to set up appropriate institutional structures and 
formulate broad policy guidelines in this regard. The whole process led to the 
institutionalization of military relationship between the two countries through 
periodic consultations (at six months interval) between the two defence ministries 


" Advani met the Israeli President, PM, FM, Mossad Cluef. For details see ibid 

2 See the editorial of The Hindu, 20 June 2000. Advani visited Israel’s border with Lebanon. 
After the visit, be remarked, “Indo-Pakistan border management 1s a growing challenge India 1s 
facing in the wake of systematically planned incurnons by Pakistan. What we have seen and under- 
stood (here) would help us strengthen India’s security”; see ibid , 22 June 2000. 

© See Ranjit Bhushan, “David's Sling: Israel Secunty Experts visit the Valley, but it’s All Hush- 
Hush,” Frontline, 9 October 2000, p. 53 Also see Chenan, “Destination,” p 50. 

™ See The Hindu, | July 2000. Also see MEA-AR, 2000-2001, p 44. 
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at the level of defence secretaries.© These consultations focused on closer ties in 
military hardware, joint technological developments and military to military 
cooperation.™ The process also led to the institution of India-Israel strategic 
dialogue at the level of National Security Advisers whose basic thrust was to 
understand each other’s security concerns, to analyse the developments in South 
Asia and West Asia having a bearing on regional stability, etc." The threats to 
each other’s security from the menace of terrorism always formed part of the 
Indo-Israeli security dialogue which will be discussed in a separate section. 

At the economic level, relationship between the two countries has been showing 
an upward trend, almost consistently since 1992 (see Table 3). After the estab- 
lishment of diplomatic relations, the total value of bilateral trade has increased 
from $ 129 million in 1991 to $1099 in 2000. The bilateral trade reached the 
peak of $ 1 billion in the year 1999. India exports to Israel precious stones and 
jewellery, cotton yarn, fabrics, drugs, pharmaceuticals, fine chemicals, etc. The 
Israeli exports to India include pearls, precious and semi-precious stones, manu- 
factured fertilizers, inorganic chemicals, telecommunication equipment, medical 
equipment, etc. The trade balance continues to remain adverse for India, as with 
most other West Asian countries. During the first visit of Shimon Peres to India in 
May 1993, an agreement for the establishment of a Joint Business Council (JBC) 
to carry out more “systematic business promotional activities ın trade, investment, 
technology transfer, services and other industrial sectors” was signed.™ This laid 


Table 3 
India’s Bilateral Trade with Israel (1991-2000) 


(In millions of US Dollars) 


Year India's Exports to Israel India’s Imports from Israel Total Bilateral 
1991 64 65 129 
1992 74 112 186 
1993 125 245 370 
1994 141 : 292 433 
1995 185 201 386 
1996 220 236 456 
1997 281 325 606 
1998 328 365 693 
1999 414 590 1,004 
2000 486 613 1,099 


Source: Direction of Trade Statistics Yearbook (Washington, D.C.. IMF), 1998 and 2001. 


© Yogendra Narain’s Israel visit was preceded by Defence Secretary-level talks, see The Hundu, 
16 May 2001 and 22 November 2001 Also see MEA-AR 2001-2002, p. 41. India has similar 
mechanisms with the US, France and the UK. 

= See ibid. 

© On India-Isracl strategic dialogue, see The Hindu, 12 September 2001 and MEA-AR, 2001- 
2002, p. 41 

= Peres was then Deputy Prime Minister and Finance Minister, the agreement was signed between 
the Chairman of the Federation of Israeli Chambers of Commerce and Industry, Dan Gillerman, 
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the foundation for greater Indo-Israeli economic cooperation. Since then a plethora 
of agreements and memorandums of understanding (MoU) have been signed be- 
tween the two countries to keep the economic relations on a firm footing. These 
include the bilateral Agreement on Trade and Economic Cooperation that incor- 
porated a provision for extending Most Favoured Nations treatment to each other, 
on Avoidance of Double Taxation, on Investment protection, on Customs Pro- 
tection, on Technical Cooperation, on Scientific and Industrial Research, MOU 
between India’s National Association of Software and Services Companies 
(NASSCOM) and the Israeli Association of Software Houses (LASH), MoU be- 
tween the Chamber of Indian Industries (CI) and the Israel Export Institute, etc. 
In addition, both the countries are participating ın various exhibitions and trade 
fares held by each other from time to time to promote their products. Frequent 
exchange of high-level business delegations between the two countries is yet 
another feature of increasing Indo-Israeh economic cooperation. 

Bilateral cooperation in other fields relate to education, culture, science and 
technology, agriculture, environment, health, telecommunications, information 
technology, etc. Ever since the establishment of diplomatic ties, both the countries 
have attached great importance to educational exchange programmes through 
seminars, scholarships, study tours, etc. Cooperation in science and technology 
began with the signing of a bilateral agreement dunng the 1993 visit of Peres. In 
the following year a Science and Technology Fund with a corpus of $ 3 million, 
with equal contribution from both the sides, was set up to facilitate Joint Research 
and Development (R and D) Cooperation. Indo-Israeli R and D Projects cover a 
wide range like “agricultural biotechnology, lasers and elect optics polar glass 
ceramics, preparation and characterization of novel electro optic polymers for 
sensor applications”, etc.’ By 2002, as many as six Joint Collaboration projects 
relating to human genetics have been implemented.” Efforts are being made to 
expand the scope from human genetics to genomic research ın plants, microbes 
and parasites. Indo-Israeli cooperation in agriculture also began ın 1993. Since 
then the scope and intensity of cooperation have increased greatly. For instance, 
in 1996 the Indo-Israeli Research and Development Farm was established ın the 


and the Vice President of the Federation of Indian Chambers of Commerce and Industry (FICCI), 
AK Rungu; see Financial Express, 19 May 1993 

» Compiled from FAR, vol 41, no. 10 (October) 1995, p 243, FAR, vol 42,no 12 (December) 
1996, p 185; “Indo-Israc! Bilateral Trade and Economic Relation,” India-Israel 10th Anniversary, 
p 38 

» For instance, trade fairs, Auto Expo, Defexpo Exhibition, Agricultural Exhibition, etc 

" India Israel 10th Anniversary, p. 50. 

” These include harvesting the human genome: functional genomics approach, a genomic research 
for deafness genes and mutations; molecular genetics of complex phenotypes, human genomic 
diversity and continuity between West Asia and India, a functional genomics approach to decipher 
terminal differenuation pathways, etc , and stability of human brain genomic DNA See ibid, 
p 50. 
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Indian Agriculture Research Institute (IARI) at Pusa in New Delhi. The project 
aims at demonstrating different technologies for “intensive and commercially 
oriented pen-urban cultivation of horticultural crops for improved quality and 
productivity”. This project acts as a “nodal center” for R and D work, training 
and transfer of technology with regard to the above aspects. The Farm grows 
flowers, vegetables and orchards “with the help of sophisticated irrigation 
technologies and crop protection methods such as drip ingation systems, soil- 
less culture and fully climatic controlled Greenhouses”.® It needs to be noted that 
Israel has, over the years, made great strides in innovative agricultural technologies 
and methods.™ The agriculture sector ın Israel is characterized by an intens:ve 
system of production to overcome the scarcity of natural resources, particularly 
water and arable land.” Israel’s success in agricultural innovation had drawn the 
attention of India as early as the 1960s. Then, Rajasthan had shown interest in 
Israel’s arid-zone farming techniques. In fact, the pro-Israeli section in India had 
cited this as one of the concrete benefits of establishing diplomatic ties with Israel. 
In the field of culture too, the last eleven years have witnessed a great deal of 
cooperation between the two countries promoting people-to-people contact from 
time to time. This operates at two levels. At one level, cultural personalities like 
artists, dancers, musicians, theatre persons, photographers, novelists, etc., from 
both the countries interact through exchange programmes and sponsored activities 
such as concerts, dance performances, academic and popular lectures, art and 
photographic exhibitions, screening of films, etc. The Israel-India Cultural 
Association has played a key role in this regard.™ At another level, the fnendship 
societies and associations that have proliferated during the past one decade work 
for the promotion and strengthening of Indo-Israeli friendship. These bodies mainly 
involve professionals like doctors, judges, journalists, intellectuals, retired bureau- 
crats, etc. Sharon’s visit sought to further boost Indo-Israeli cultural interaction 
by concluding an agreement aimed at facilitating exchange programme for cultural 


” The Farm was established during the visit of Israeli President Ezer Weizman to India in 1996 
It was established under the project jointly undertaken by the Government of India, through the 
Department of Agricultural Research and Education (DARE) and the Indian Council of Agricultural 
Research (ICAR), and the Government of Israel, through the Centre of International Cooperation 
(MASHAV) and the Center for International Agricultural Development Cooperanon (CINA.DCO). 
See India-Israel 10th Anniversary, pp 53-54. Sharon also had to visit the Pusa Institute but 
postponed it at the last minute 

% In addition to drip urigation and soil-less culture, Israeli technological achievements include 
breakthroughs in and climate cultivation, solar stenlization techniques for soils, organic/biological 
cultivation techniques, computerized dairy farms, etc. 

% See India-Israe!. 10th Anniversary, p 43 The sector produced some $ 3 billion in goods 1n 
1999 Exports of agro technology amounted to $ 1.5 billion from over 200 firms involved ın the 
research, production and distnbution of goods and services. 

% The Association was established in 1992 by a “group of Israelis who come from the Indian 
Jewish communities, or who have lived ın, worked in, or simply love India” Its president was 
Zubin Mehta, the Mumbai-born Chief conductor of the Israel Philharmonic Orchestra For details 
see ibid, p 66 
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education.” Yet another dimension of people-to-people contact 1s reflected in the 
increasing number of Israeli tourists who visit India every year in the post-1992 
period. A large number of Indians also now visit Israel annually.™ Finally, mention 
must be made about the moral dimension of the growing Indo-Israeli friendship 
which writers from both the countries often emphasize somewhat out of context. 
There is not much ın common between India and Israel ın terms of cultural values 
and traditions; basically it is all political, strategic and economic. 


Intensive Engagement with Iran 


India and Iran enjoyed age-old “civilisational affinities and historical links” ” In 
fact, before 1947, India had common borders with Iran. During the Cold War 
period, both the countries had a sort of love-hate relationship with many ups and 
downs even though it never reached a point of open hostility. In addition to the 
prevailing internal developments ın either country and international situation at a 
given point of tme, their relationship remained bedeviled by a constant extraneous 
factor, Pakistan.'© 

The creation of Pakistan broke the terntorial contiguity between India and Iran. 
Apart from the geographical change, the basis on which Pakistan was created— 
religion—always created a problem for India’s interaction with the West Asian 
countries. Invariably, Pakistan sought to project its religious identity in seeking 
support from the West Asian countries vis-à-vis India. It is a different matter that 
the West Asian countries did not always buy the religion argument and were guided 
by geo-political, strategic and economic considerations in their dealings with India. 
This is no where reflected more clearly than in Indo-Iranian relations. 

The relationship between India and Iran during the Cold War period can be 
divided broadly into two phases: the period between 1947 and the 1979 Iranian 
Revolution and the post-Revolution phase. A formal relationship began with the 
signing of the Treaty of Friendship between the two on 15 March 1950.!! By 
then, however, Iran had taken a series of steps which underlined its favourable 
disposition towards Pakistan.'” In fact, the Azerbaizan crisis which preceded the 


” There are as many as fifty socieues and associations in different parts of India For details se, 
ibid, p 67. 

™ The approximate figures are Israel: tourists, 70,000, Indian tourists, 25,000 

” Tehran Declaration, 10 April 2001, reprinted in Strategic Digest, vol 31, no 7 (July) 2001, 
pp. 876-78 It 1s interesting to note that the MEA-AR still lists Iran among “India’s Neighbours” 

* The discussion of Indo-[ramen relations during the Cold War period ıs largely drawn on the 
papers by AHH Abidi See his GSP Working Paper, “Relations Between India and Iran”, and 
“Tranian Perspective on Relations with India,” International Studies, vol 32,no 3 (July-September) 
1995, pp. 315-25. 

' See the text of Indo-Iranian 1950 Treaty in Foreign Policy of India, Texts and Documents. 
1947—1964 (New Delhi Lok Sabha Secretanat, 1966), pp 42-43. 

10 These included Iran being the first country to extend recognition to Pakistan, the Shah became 
the first Head of State to go to Pakistan on a state visit in March 1950, the visit of Liaquat Ali Khan 
of the Pakistan: Prime Minister to Iran in May 1949, etc. 
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creation of Pakistan, and Nehru’s response to it (his refusal to criticize the Soviet 
Union) had already conditioned Iran’s misperception towards India. Even after 
the conclusion of the friendship treaty, Indo-Iranian relations remained 1n a state 
of considerable uneasiness and tension during the following twenty-four years. 
Developments in the domestic sphere in each country as well as the regional and 
international contexts shaped such a relationship. As has already been said, the 
nationalization of the Anglo-Iranian Oil Company in 1951 was an issue on which 
both sides had some degree of convergence of perceptions. But the subsequent 
overthrow of Musaddiq by the Central Intelligence Agency (CIA) of the US and 
the return of the Shah to power put India and Iran in two different directions as 
far as their foreign policy orientations were concerned. Nehru’s policy of non- 
alignment ran counter to the Shah’s open adherence to the Wester alliance system 
led by the US. The Baghdad Pact was an example. From the Iranian angle, India’s 
close tes with the radical Arab countries like Egypt and Syria ın general and the 
Nebru-Nasser friendship in particular was a major uritant in Indo-Iranian 
relationship during the 1950s. While Prime Minister Nehru openly supported 
Nasser as the leader of the Arab world, the Iranian monarch “felt threatened by 
Nasserism and Arab radical republicanism”. The Shah’s response in terms of 
propagating Islamic solidarity and moving closer to Pakistan further accentuated 
the political differences between India and Iran. The 1960s saw a little improvement 
in their relations due to the changing “‘strategic-political scenario in the Indian 
subcontinent and Southwest Asia which was related to the global superpower 
equilibrium”. The Shah responded to the new situation by adopting an Independent 
National Policy through an opening to the Soviet Union and an anti-China posture 
in the context of the 1962 India~China war. Ind1a reciprocated the Iranian gesture 
by sending President S. Radhakrishnan to Tehran in May 1963. However, the 
goodwill generated by Radhakrishnan’s visit was marred by the outbreak of the 
1965 Indo-Pakistan war during which Iran extended “unequivocal diplomatic, 
political and material support” to Pakistan.'® The subsequent developments, rather 
decisive ones, in West Asia (the defeat of the Arabs in the 1967 Arab-lsraeli war, 
discredit of Nasser’s pan-Arabism, Britain’s decision to withdraw from the Gulf 
by 1971), the subtle differences between Iran and Pakistan and a somewhat rethink- 
ing on the part of India about its policy towards the Arab states, specially after the 
death of Nehru, in the light of their response to the 1962 and 1965 wars led to a 
sort of reassessment of their relations facilitating a better understanding between 
India and Iran. Moreover, the requirements of both the economies played no small 
role in the process. The “thrust of economic diplomacy” in India’s foreign policy, 
which gained momentum specially after Indira Gandhi became Prime Minister in 
January 1966, on the one hand, and the shortages Iran experienced in certain 
sectors of its economy like skilled manpower, raw materials, industrial infra- 
structure, etc., on the other, broadened the base of mutual benefit and cooperation. 


10 See Abidi, “Relations,” GSP, pp 10-13 
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This was reflected in the series of high-level visits between India and Iran.'™ The 
1971 India-Pakistan war once again created an atmosphere of misunderstanding. 
However, subsequent developments both at the international (Super Power 
Détente) and regional (1973 Arab-Israeli war) levels and, above all, the economic 
factor coaxed both the countries to normalize their relations. Indira Gandhu’s visit 
to Iran during April-May 1974 heralded a new beginning in Indo-Iranian relations 
when one noticed, probably for the first time, a “meeting of minds between the 
Shah and the Indian Prime Minsiter’.'* The Shah’s reciprocal visit (his third) in 
October the same year was an indication of the new dynamism in Indo-Iranian 
relations. It was during this visit that the Shah assured India that Iran “shall never 
assist Pakistan if ıt started an aggression against India.”! The formation of the 
Janata Government in 1977, headed by Morarji Desai, enhanced the prospects for 
Indo-Iranian relations further because of the very nature of the new government’s’ 
foreign policy.'” The Shah visited India again in February 1978 to strengthen 
and diversify bilateral cooperation, specially in the realm of trade. By the time 
Indira Gandhi returned to power, a sea change had taken place in the Iranian 
domestic context in the form of the 1979 Islamic Revolution that overthrew 
monarchy and established an Islamic republic in its place. - 

The Iranian Revolution was an event of historic significance which had far- 
reaching implications not only for Iran but also for the entire West Asian region 
itself. Ayatollah Syed Rouhullah Mouseivi Khomeini, the main spirit behind the 
Revolution, had an entirely different world view which shaped both domestic and 
foreign policies of Iran. Khomeini visualized “a new world order imbued with 
the Islamic spirit and functioning with Iran as its falcrum”. Under his guidance, 
Iran sought to chart an independent path in the realm of foreign policy that would 
be dependent neither on the West nor on the East. Under the new scheme the US 
was branded as the “Great Satan”. The other aspect of this new policy was giving 
pnority to improving relations with the countnes belonging to the developing 
world or the so-called Third World. India belonged to the latter category.'™ India 
was among the first to recognize the Islamic Republic of Iran (IRI).'! However, 
due to various reasons, Indo-Iranian relations during the first decade of the Revo- 
lution remained at a very low point. The eight-year long and exhaustive war with 
Iraq and its perennially conflictual relationship with the US left little time and 
energy for post-Revolution Iran to focus on building strong relationships with 
other countries including India. The Iran-Iraq war put India in a very difficult 


'* Most important being the Shah’s (second) twelve-day visit to India in January 1969. 

'* Editorial in The Times of India, 3 May 1974, cited in Abidi, “Relations,” p 23. 

'% The Indian Express, 4 October 1974, cited in Abidi, ibid, p 24. 

'7 See Atal Behan Vajpayee, “India and the Changing International Order,” Indian Foreign 
Review, vol 5, no. 19 (15 February) 1978 Also see The Indian Express, 31 January 1978, cited ın 
ibid 

1% Abidi, “Iranian Perspective,” pp. 318-19. 

1® Sec JN. Diut, “Shift in India’s Ties with Iran,” The Observer, 18 July 2000 
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position since both the countries were members of the Non-Aligned Movement 
(NAM) and friendly towards India.''° In the event India adopted a neutral stance 
which Iran did not appreciate. India’s refusal to categorically condemn the Soviet 
invasion of Afghanistan was another irritant. Further, Iran’s attempts to blend 
Islam with statecraft in the realm of foreign policy making, specially while shaping 
bilateral relations with a country like India where Muslims constitute the second 
largest majority, had its own tensions and pitfalls. Its forceful claim to the leadership 
of the Islamic world made its concern for the welfare of the Muslims all over the 
world, including India, only natural. In that sense the attitude of Iranian leaders to 
issues related to Indian Muslims constituted an “important irritant” in the relations 
between India and Iran.'!' So much so that during the tenure of the National Front 
government led by V.P. Singh, Indo-Iranian relations reached their “nadir” on this 
issue. Then, Iran took a surprisingly unusual step by unilaterally canceling the 
visit of India’s External Affairs Minister, I.K. Gujral, just on the eve of his departure 
to Tehran on the ground of “human nghts violation” in the state of Jammu and 
Kashmir.!!? Iranian concer for Indian Muslims reached a new high in the aftermath 
of the demolition of the Babri Masjid at Ayodhya on 6 December 1992. The 
supreme leader Ayatollah Syed Ali Khamenei, in fact, demanded the “restoration 
of the legitimate rights” of the Indian Muslims.! However. there were few who 
acted with more restraint and pragmatism while reacting to the events following 
demolition; Ali Akbar Velayati, the then Iranian Foreign Minister, was one such 
figure.!!* Moreover, by then the Cold War had already ended and the post-Cold 
War reality was too compelling for both India and Iran to drift from each other 
because of these trifling aberrations in domestic politics. 

As said in the beginning, the end of the Cold War affected the conduct of relations 
among nations in a rather decisive manner. India and Iran, being the key players 
in South Asia and West Asia respectively, realized the necessity of building a 
strong relationship to meet the challenges of the post-Cold War world order to 
their best advantages. 

Iran might not have much to regret about the fate that Iraq met at the hands 
of the US in the form of “Operation ‘Desert Storm” and the disintegration of the 
Soviet Union. But these two events ensured the advent of a world order with the 
US at its absolute command and in that sense made Iran more vulnerable to 
American attempts to isolate ıt both within the region as well as at the international 
level. Thus at the end of the Cold War Iran was economically more exhausted 


11e Tran joined the NAM ın 1979 after withdrawing from CENTO. However, there are certain 
basic differences between India and Iran in ther approach towards NAM. See A H H. Abidi, 
“Revolutionary Iran’s Perceptions of Nonalignment and NAM,” The Nonaligned World (New Delhi), 
vol 2, no 3 (July-September) 1982, pp. 351-63 

UI See Abidi, “Iranian Perspective,” p 322 

"2 KP Nayar, “Returning a Complement,” The Telegraph, 11 September 1997. 

1D Editonal, The Patriot, 15 July 1993. 

'4 Nayar, “Retummng,” The Telegraph 
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(due to its long-drawn war with Iraq) and politically more vulnerable. By then 
Ayatollah Khomeini too had died and a section, which sought to deal with nations 
on a more pragmatic and realistic basis, was emerging and somewhat consolidating 
itself within the Iranian political establishment. This section fully realized that if 
Iran was to surge ahead along with other nations of the international community 
and ensure the well-being of the Iranians in real terms, it had to reduce its Islamic 
rhetoric and sufficiently downplay its grandiose designs of Islamic solidarity and 
exporting revolution. Such a trend created a lot of tension within the system which 
often got reflected in Iran’s bilateral relations with other nations. How did India 
fit in this new scheme of things? 

In the post-Cold War period, one witnessed a near consensus in Iran on close 
ties with India for strategic as well as economic reasons. In its attempt to break 
out of the isolation imposed on ıt by the US and other Western countnes, Iran 
found in India a naturally ally. India’s stature in the international community, its 
pre-eminent position in South Asia, its largeness, its track record of taking an 
independent stance on crucial international issues because of its independent for- 
eign policy, etc., convinced the Iranians that it could be a potential ally in opposing 
US domination in the new world order. In the economic sphere too, Iran wanted 
to benefit out of India’s advanced scientific and technological know-how, its 
commendable achievement in informaton technology, its large and resilient econ- 
omy, etc. Iran needed Indian help to rebuild its economic and industrial infra- 
structure devastated by a prolonged war with Irag and Western sanctions. As a 
result, Iran sent signals conveying 1ts desire to have “substantive and wide-ranging” 
relations with India since the winter of 1991. As regards India, Iran’s location on 
the strategic arc comprising Central Asia, Afghanistan, Pakistan and the Gulf 
impacted not only on India’s relations with the individual countries of the region 
but also on the overall security environment of the region. India also needed in- 
fluential friends in the Islamic world, like Iran, to counter Pakistani hostility. 
Moreover, with its huge energy resources, Iran occupied a prominent place in 
India’s energy security framework. There was also “complementarity” in economic 
and commercial interests of the two countnes. Further, one noticed “a certain 
similarity in strategic and security perceptions” between India and Iran in the 
post-Cold War world order, though neither country sought “formal strategic 
arrangements and alliances”.''* Thus, India’s intensive engagement with Iran in 
the post-Cold War period resulted out of growing convergence of perceptions and 
interests between the two countries on a wide range of issues. This becomes evident 
from the frequent exchange of visits, including at the highest level, between the 
two during the past one decade. Barring a brief interlude of misunderstanding, 


"3 See JN Dixit, “Rafsanyani’s Visit: A Pragmatic Agenda,” The Indian Express, 11 October 
1994; “Shifts,” The Observer, 18 July 2000, Bhaban Sengupta, “Desire for good ties with India,” 
The Hindustan Times, 13 July 1993; The Hindustan Tumes editorial, 25 February 1997; and The 
Hindu, 15 October 1994. 
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the period from 1993 to 2003 can very well be described as the golden decade of 
Indo-Iranian relations. During this period, one witnessed not only the maturing 
of a relationship between two key players of Asia without succumbing to extra- 
neous considerations and outside pressure but also its blossoming into diverse 
fields. The fact that two Indian prime ministers visited Tehran and two Iranian 
presidents visited New Delhi during the said period is a testimony of the state of 
Indo-Iranian relations. Iran is the only West Asian country with which India has 
exchanged so many visits in such a short span of time.!!6 

It needs to be mentioned that it was Narasimha Rao who, after becoming prime 
minister in 1991, made serious efforts to improve India’s relations with Iran. His 
long experience as external affairs minister convinced him about the significance 
of closer ties with a country like Iran under the changed regional and international 
equations. From the Iranian side, it was Foreign Minister Ali Akbar Velayati who 
played a key role in reversing the downturn in Indo-Iranian relations.!!” These 
efforts paved the way for Prime Minister Rao’s (the first by an Indian prime minister 
in eighteen years) highly successful visit to Tehran in September 1993. External 
Affairs Minister Dinesh Singh visited Tehran ın early 1994. The sudden cancel- 
lation of Iranian President Hashemi Rafsanjani’s scheduled visit to New Delhi in 
October 1994 created a lot of misunderstanding between the two countries. How- 
ever, the relations were put back on the track due to the fence mending efforts 
carried out by Velayati during his visit to New Delhi in December 1994—January 
1995. Rafsanjani’s rescheduled visit (the first by an Iranian President after the 
1979 Revolution) to New Delhi in April 1995 put the bilateral relations on a very 
strong footing.''* Since then there was no looking back even though the momentum 
gained during the Rao government was lost to some extent during the successive 
regimes of H.D. Deve Gowda and I.K. Gujral. This was more due to the political 
instability associated with these two United Front governments than any divergence 
of perceptions between India and Iran. In fact, Gujral’s visit to Tehran in February 
1997, despite the political uncertainties, went to prove the importance of Indo- 
Iranian relations. The coming into power of the Bharatiya Janata Party (BJP)-led 
National Democratic Alliance (NDA) government raised alarm bells in many 
quarters with regard to India’s policy towards the West Asian region. Many appre- 
hended that the Vajpayee government would find it difficult or would be nonchalant 
to strengthen relationships with Islamic countries because of the BJP’s anti-muslim 
overtones. Such a perception turned out to be erroneous. On the contrary, it was 


"Tt is estimated that the number of visits between the two sides from 1993 to 2003 is fifty-one. 
Each visit was accompanied by large delegations. 

"7 See K.P. Nayar, The Indian Express, 21 February 1995; The Telegraph, 11 September 1997; 
Bhim Singh, “Rafsanjani's Pilgnmage,” The Hindu, 2 May 1995. 

1H The ostensible reason for the cancellation was the outk.eak of plague, see J N. Dixit, “Behind 
Rafsanjant's Non-visit: Iran Changes Tack,” The Indian Express, 25 October 1994. Also see Bangkok 
Post, 14 and 22 October 1994, The Hindu, 15 October 1994 On Velayati’s visit see FAR, no. | 
(January) 1995, p. 3. 
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the Vajpayee government which took Indo-Iranian relations to its zenith by inviting 
President Mohammed Khatami of the Islamic Republic of Iran to be the Chief 
Guest at India’s Republic Day parade in January 2003. President Khatami’s visit 
to New Delhi was in return to Pnme Minister Vajpayee’s visit to Tehran in April 
2001 which was a “milestone” in Indo-Iranian relations.'!? Before Vajpayee’s visit 
Foreign Minister Kamal Kharrazi (February 1999) and External Affairs Minister 
Jaswant Singh (May 2000) had exchanged their visits. Kharrazi again visited 
New Delhi in May 2002 preceding Khatami’s visit.” These high-level and suc- 
cessful visits between India and Iran during the Vajpayee government went on to 
prove that geo-strategic and economic considerations under a given international 
context rather than the religious factor guided India’s West Asia policy, irrespective 
of the so-called secular/communal orientation of the governments in the domestic 
context. j 

Broadly three issue areas can be identified which underpin the growing con- 
vergence of interests between India and Iran. These are: Central Asia, Afghanistan 
and energy security. All these three issue areas have sufficiently checkmated 
Pakistan’s diplomatic manoeuvring with Iran against India. 

The emergence of Central Asia (comprising Kazakhstan, Kirgizstan, Tadzhık- 
stan, Turkmenistan and Uzbekistan) following the disintegration of the Soviet 
Union, cammed far-reaching geo-strategic implications for the West and South Asian 
regions. This 1s because of its location as well as abundance of natural resources. 
The Caspian Sea—with Russia to the north, Kazakhstan and Turkmenistan to the 
east, Iran to the south and Azerbaizan to the west—holds some of the largest oil 
and gas reserves in the world.’ With India poised to become the fourth largest 
consumer of oil in the world, India’s stakes in the Central Asian reserves specially 
in Kazakhstan and Turkmenistan are significant. From the Indian angle, Iran is a 
“natural and important land bridge” to Central Asia.!“ Therefore, both India and 
Iran “consider security and stability in Central Asia of vital importance to them”.'” 
Right from 1992 onwards, Central Asia figured prominently in almost every 
bilateral discussion involving the officials as well as the political leadership of 
both the countries.'*4 These discussions led to the signing of an MoU between 
India, Iran and Turkmenistan in April 1995 during the highly successful visit of 
President Rafsanjani to New Delhi. The MoU, aimed at providing ground and rail 


"9 Kamal Kharrazi (Iranian Foreign Minister) in an interview with The Hindu, 22 May 2002, 
p 12 

1 Kharrazi's May 2002 visit was preceded by Omar Abdullah’s visit to Tehran in April 2002 
during which he invited President Khatami on behalf of Vajpayee. 

121 See Jan H. Kalicki, “Caspian Energy at the Crossroad, Foreign Affairs, vol. 80, no. 5 
(September—October) 2001, pp 120-34. 

12 Vaypayee’s speech in Tehran at the Delegation-level Talks (10 Aprl 2001), reproduced ın 
Strategic Digest, vol. 31, no. 7 (July) 2001, p 876. 

'D Tehran Declaration, 10 April 2001, p. 877. 

'4 The Financial Express, 14 November 1992, FAR, January 1995, p 3 
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access for Indian goods to Central Asia through Iran and vice versa, was converted 
into a tripartite transit agreement (India-Iran-Turkmenistan Transport and Transit 
Trade Agreement) during External Affairs Minister Gujral’s February 1997 visit 
to Tehran. This would facilitate the movement of Indian goods from Mumbai and 
other ports to the Iranian port of Bandar Abbas and then by rail to Sarakhas on the 
Iran-Turkmenistan border. Turkmenistan is already linked to all the Central Asian 
republics through a huge rail network laid during the Soviet days. Thus, Indian 
goods (which had become scarce in the Central Asian markets due to the disruption 
of trade channels after the disintegration of the Soviet Union) would now have 
easy access to the land-locked Central Asian republics.!* In sum, the transit agree- 
ment would be a boom for triangular trade between India, Iran and Central Asia. 
Further, India and [ran have already started negotiations with Russia for the 
construction of a North-South corridor that can be used for sending Indian goods 
to Central Asia via Iran. It needs to be noted that Iran has a highly-developed 
transport infrastructure in the form of roads, railways and ports. The proposed 
North-South corridor would also facilitate the movement of Indian goods from 
India to Southern Iran and thereafter across the Caspian Sea into Russia and Europe. 
This would ensure Iran’s “claim as the natural gateway between Eurasia and the 
Indian Ocean littoral’”.'* Apart from giving a boost to commerce and trade, the 
transit agreement and the corridor would promote “regional economic inte- 
gration”.'?’ At the political level too, both India and Iran have great stakes in 
Central Asia. India cannot ignore developments in Kazakhstan, Kirgyzstan, 
Tadzhikstan which share borders with China. Tadzhikstan is not very far from 
Kashmir. Indeed, Central Asia is “part of India’s~extended neighbourhood.”!* 
Iran has more reasons to feel concerned about the developments in Central Asia 
because the US presence in the region has increased manifold since the removal 
of the Taliban regime in Afghanistan. It is not surprising, therefore, that both 
India and Iran are engaged in deepening their political and economic influence 
among the republics to ensure peace and stability in the region. This becomes 
‘evident from the high profile visits of the both the countries to the Central Asian 
republics in the recent past.'? In view of these, it is only in the fitness of things 


'S The Times of India, 19 Apri) 1995, Editonal, The Hindustan Times, 25 February 1997; and 
Editonal, The Proneer, 27 February 1999. 

'% The Hindu, 25 January 2003; 21 October 2002. In fact, the Minister for Shipping, V.P. Goyal, 
while addressing the Federation of Indian Export Organization (FIEO) said that the proposed corridor 
might be extended up to Colombo and the Southeast Asian countnes as well; The Hindu, 26 January 
2003. 

1P Varpayee’s speech in Tehran, 10 April 2001, p. 8876. 

' External Affairs Minister Yashwant Sinha’s rema ks while on a visit to Central Asia; see The 
Hindu, 2 February 2003, p. 10 In fact, ıt was probably I K. Gujral who talked about the idea of 
India’s extended neighbourhood encompassing the Gulf, Central Asia and South East Asia, see 
C. Raja Mohan, “India and its Extended Neighbourhood.” The Hindu, 8 June 2000 

'™ See The Hindu, 9 March 2002, p. 12 and 21 October 2002, p 12. Unlike India, Iran has 
greater reasons to worry about Central Asia in view of the US profile in the region It needs to be 
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that India and Iran develop a common approach and bind the Central Asian 
republics with a long-term trade and economic relationship which is the best 
investment for peace and stability in the entre region. 

Another factor that resulted in the coming closer of India and Iran was the 
evolving situation in Afghanistan, specially after the Taliban came to power in 
1996, which impacted on the regional security environment. During tts reign of 
around five years, the Taliban controlled 90 per cent of Afghanistan while the rest 
remained under the authonty of the Northern Alliance. The Taliban was propped 
up and fully supported by Pakistan while the Northern Alliance was backed by 
India and Iran. Apart from purely military and strategic reasons, the Taliban posed 
a threat to both India and Iran at the ideological plane. The Taliban represented 
the forces of religious extremism having links with “narcotics trade and inter- 
national terrorism”. Its “extremist Sunni radicalism” posed a threat to the very 
basis of the Iranian Revolution, driven by Shi’1 faith. The Taliban also claumed to 
represent the “most militant form of anti-Western Islamic ideology” which chal- 
lenged Iran’s self-proclaimed leadership role in the Islamic world after the 1979 
Islamic Revolution. At the level of geo-politics and economics, the Taliban and 
Pakistan sought to checkmate Iran in the “new great game for the exploitation of 
hydrocarbon resources” in Central Asia. While Iran considered itself the “principal 
gateway” to Central Asia from the Indian Ocean, Pakistan and the Taliban made 
efforts to build pipelines and transport cormdors from Central Asia to the Indian 
Ocean. Further, the Taliban’s “brutal treatment” of Shia and Persian-speaking 
munonties in Afghanistan became a constant source of friction between Iran and 
the Taliban-controlled Afghanistan.“ So much so that the armed forces of both 
were almost at the brink of war ın the Iran-Afghanistan border at one point of 
time. 

As regards India, the religious extremism propounded and practiced by the 
Taliban posed a grave danger not only to its secular ethos but also to its national 
security in the border state of Jammu and Kashmur in view of Pakistan’s prolonged 
proxy war against India by aiding and abetting the terrorist and separatist organiza- 
tions in the valley. It needs to be mentioned that there was a convergence of per- 
ception between Pakistan and the Taliban on the Kashmir situation; both accused 
India of depriving the Kashmunis of their rights and committing atrocities against 
the “defenceless” Kashmiri Muslims. The possible impact of the Taliban on the 


a 


underlined that after the removal of the Taliban regime in Afghanistan, the US has increased its 
presence manifold ın Central Asia There are American troops already stationed in Kyrghyzstan 
(Manas aur-base) and Uzbekistan As regards India, it 1s keen to balance Chinese influence in the 
region by quietly negotraung for partuicipauon im the Shangha: Cooperauon Organizauon While 
engaging Central Asia, India has made ıt clear that it is not to replace anyone; sec Yashwant Sinha’s 
interview to The Hindu, 2 February 2003, p 10 He stated, “We are not in Central Asia to replace 
anyone” 7 

DC Raya Mohan bniliantly makes the case, see his “India Woos the Islamic World,” The Hindu, 
25 May 2000 
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newly-independent and resource-rich Central Asian republics also became a major 
concern for both India and Iran. Thus, while India and Iran perceived the Taliban 
representing the forces of destabilization and “disorder”, directly impinging on 
their “national interests and secunty concerns” as well as regional peace and 
stability, Pakistan projected it as the harbinger of peace and stability 

Since the Taliban did not control the whole of Afghanistan, the country remained 
in a state of constant turmoil and civil war. Both India and Iran shared the common 
objective of not only limiting the influence of the Taliban but also resolving the 
conflict in Afghanistan. In this regard both sought to play a pro-active role, both 
at the UN as well as bilateral levels through regular consultations. From the 
beginning, Indo-Iranian efforts to resolve the conflict in Afghanistan focused on 
two points: it should be resolved peacefully through international efforts towards 
which they would also contribute and it should lead to the establishment of a 
“genuinely broad based government representing the aspirations” of all the ethnic 
and religious groups in the country."? The Tehran Declaration which was issued 
dunng Prime Minister Vajpayee’s visit to Tehran reflected these broad principles 
and concerns. Indeed the commonality of views between India and Iran on Afghan- 
istan and the recognition of India’s role (by Iran) in resolving the conflict dunng 
the visit irked both Pakistan and the Taliban.: However, as is well known, the 
whole scenario in Afghanistan changed radically after the incidents of 11 
September 2001 in the US. The terrorist attacks on the World Trade Centre and 
Pentagon brought Afghanistan to the centre stage of international politics. The 
Taliban, which was harbouring Osama and his associates, became the number 
one enemy of the US. Ultumately, the Taliban was unseated from power by the 
US-led forces more swiftly than anyone had imagined. Before and during the 
course of the whole military operation in Afghanistan (which the US termed as 
the war against international terrorism), one witnessed a realignment of forces in 
the region. Pakistan, Iran and India stood on the same side of the divide supporting 
the US war efforts in Afghanistan, with Pakistan of course being at the frontline. 
Indeed there was a virtual scramble between India and Pakistan to be on the US 
side in the so-called war against terrorism. Iran had little option but to cooperate 


D! See Vajpayee’s speech in Tehran, 10 Apni 2001 Also see External Affairs Minister Jaswant 
Singh’s UN speech at the 54th UNGA debate (Reproduced in Strategic Digest, October 1999, 
p. 1568); General Pervez Musharraf’s speech on “Foreign Policy of Pakistan,” delivered at the 
Pakistan Institute of International Affairs on 23 June 2000 (Reproduced in Strategic Digest, January 
2001, p. 4). In fact, Musharraf gave an interesting twist to the extremism propagated by the Taliban 
by saying, “Taliban have brought peace into the enure region that they are occupying” 

52 Tehran Declaration, p. 877 The establishment of a broad-based government was in opposition 
to what Kamal Kharrazi called the Taliban's “illusion of total domination of one group or ethnicity 
through the exclusion of others” (quoted in The Hindu, 25 September 1999) 

19 In fact, when Vaypayée was sull in Iran, the Pakistan foreign office summoned the Iranian 
ambassador ın Islamabad and expressed its unhappiness; see The Hindu, 13 April 2001 Also see 
KK Katyal, “The Train to Tehran,” The Hindu, 18 June 2001, Katyal bas cited the Pakistani press 
statements in reaction to the Tehran Declaration 
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with the US. The way both Iran and India were sidelined by the US after the 
removal of the Taliban in Afghanistan underlines the continuing strategic im- 
portance of Pakistan in US policy towards South and West Asia even during the 
post-Cold War era. 

Cooperation between India and Iran continued even after the collapse of the 
Taliban regime despite the fact that there was some easing of tension between 
Pakistan and Iran.' Indo-Iranian efforts focused on the “rehabilitation and recon- 
struction process” in Afghanistan. Both emphasized the “importance of people of 
Afghanistan deciding their future free from external interference”.'* They also 
underlined the need for Afghanistan to have good relations with all its neigh- 
bours.! The fact that both the countnes are participating in every international 
gathering concerning Afghanistan 1s a recognition of the fact that Iran and India 
continue to remain as factors in the post-Taliban period. In fact both are making 
substantial financial and other material contributions to the reconstruction of 
Afghanistan. For instance, at the Afghanistan Aid Conference (held in Tokyo on 
22 January 2002) Iran announced $ 120 million aid towards the reconstruction of 
Afghanistan in 2002 and a total of $ 560 million over five years. India promised 
a grant of $ 100 million, though without a time frame.'*” The consolidation of 
India’s post-Taliban Afghan policy in close cooperation with Iran is reflected at 
yet another level. In view of Pakistan’s refusal to provide India an access to the 
overland route to Afghanistan, Iran, India and Afghanistan are making efforts to 
construct alternative transit routes to the landlocked country. This refers to the 
trilateral agreement to develop the Chabahar+Milak-Zaranj-Delaram route from 
Iran to Afghanistan. While Iran would be upgrading the road from its Chabahar 
port to Milak, India plans to construct the Zaranj-Delaram stretch of the route. 
Iran ig trying to divert most of the trade to Afghanistan and Central Asia from 
Chabahar (which is located not far from its maritime border with Pakistan) while 
using the port of Bandar Abbas mainly for trade with Russia and Europe. The 
operationalization of this route would bind Afghanistan with India and Iran through 
a vibrant trade and economic relationship and to that extent lessen its dependence 
on Pakistan for its overseas trade and commerce.’ 


13 This was evident from the visit of the Iraman Foreign Minister, Kamal Kharraz to Islamabed 
in December 2001. He said “After years of ups and downs in our relations, now İs the time for us 
to cooperate...” Yet there remained many differences between Iran and Pakistan, see The Hindu, 
1 December 2001. 

35 See FAR, no. 6 (June) 2002, p 82. 

1% Sinha’s message to Kabul conference in December 2002, see The Hindu, 23 December 2002 

157 Ip addition, India 1s providing one million'tons of wheat (worth $ 100 million), two Airbus A- 
300 aircraft and promised to give 100 buses, etc. Pakistan has also pledged $ 100 million aid over 
a five-year period; ses ibid , and 23 January 2002. 

18 See The New Delhi Declaration Between India and Iran, 25 January 2003 (Reproduced in 
Strategic Digest, vol. 33, no 2 (February) 2003, pp. 86-88). Also see The Hindu, 7 January 2003, 
p. 12 
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The third factor that has brought India and Iran closer relates to energy security. 
Both the countries have a “complementarity of interests in the energy sector” 
which they have identified to “develop as a strategic area” of their future relation- 
ship because “Iran with its abundantenergy resources and India with its growing 
energy needs as a rapidly developing economy” are natural partners.'” India im- 
ports large quantities of petroleum crude from Iran both by the public and private 
sectors. This demand would grow in the coming years. In fact oil constitutes a 
substantial chunk of India’s imports from Iran. For instance, by the beginning of 
2003 the value of India’s oil imports stood at approximately $ 1.4 billion.’ Iran’s 
importance in India’s energy security increased further when in the early 1990s 
major natural gas reserves were discovered in Iran along its coastal areas adjacent 
to Pakistan.'*! From the Iranian side, India became a natural and logical destination 
to export its huge reserves of natural gas. India’s market potential as well as its 
credibility as a good customer made it good economic sense for Iran to explore 
the possibility of exporting its natural gas through a pipeline. Highest level dis- 
cussions between India and Iran about the gas pipeline began as early as 1993 
during Prime Minister Rao’ s visit to Tehran.'*? However, the multi-billion dollar 
project has been hanging fire for the following reasons. 

The basic problem with the proposed Iran-India gas pipeline is geo-politics. 
Any direct pipeline has to go through Pakistani territory. Neither Iran nor Pakistan 
has any problem in this regard. But India, though keenly interested in the early 
finalization of the project, has serious security concerns in routing the pipeline 
through Pakistani territory given the nature of Indo-Pak relationship. Iran prefers 
an overland pipeline because of its cost-effectiveness. However, India apprehends 
that a pipeline carrying gas from Iran through Pakistani land would be subject to 
sabotage and disruption by Pakistani armed forces or the Inter Services Intelligence 
(ISI) or by terrorists aided and abetted by Pakistan. This would be the most effective 
and unconventional option for Pakistan to cut the very life-line of India’s energy 
security, cause huge economic loss and settle scores with India at any point of 
time—in the event of an armed conflict between India and Pakistan or even in the 
absence of it. Therefore, even though the land route is more practical and the 
cheapest compared to other options, India is unlikely to accept the proposal without 
reliable and substantive security guarantees. Pakistan has sought to allay India’s 
apprehensions on more than one occasion. It has even given written assurances to 
Iran guaranteeing the security of the project ™® It needs to be mentioned that 


1» New Delhi Declaration, p. 87. 

“© The Hindu, 27 January 2003, p. 11. 

4 The Hindu, 15 December 1999. 

‘© The Times of India, 24 September 1993 

19 Pakistan’s Petroleum Minister once said: “We also consider the project viable and favourable 
to our interest.” On another occasion, President Musharraf asked Iran to convince India He sud, 
“I think it is only Iran thet can convince the country (India) to push through with the gas pipeline.” 
See The Hindu, 8 September 2002; 23 December 2002; and 10 April 2001 
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Pakistan is as keen as Iran on the early completion of the project because of the 
huge economic benefits that would accrue to it. It 1s estimated that Pakistan can 
carn an annual royalty ranging from $ 500 to $ 700 million in addition to a gain of 
around $ 200 million by way of purchasing gas at a discounted price.“ Moreover, 
Pakistan also prefers the land route option. The second option 1s to transport gas 
through a pipeline in the deep sea bed which 1s very expensive and therefore has 
been almost rejected by the feasibility study carried out by both India and Iran. 
Between the two lies a third option—the shallow-water pipeline that would run 
along the Pakistani coast. This option avoids the excessive costs of the deep-sea 
line while taking care of “some of the security risks” asSociated with the overland 
pipeline. This has been proposed by the Russian energy company, Gazprom." 

India and Iran have set up a Joint Working Group to look into the economic 
and security aspects of the proyect during External Affairs Minister Jaswant Singh’s 
visit to Tehran in May 2000. (A similar joint technical committee was also set up 
by Iran and Pakistan ın December 2001). But so far no final decision has been 
taken with the project still remaining at the feasibility study stage. Technically 
and financially, the overland option still seems to be the best one. Given this 
reality and the unpredictable Pakistani policy, India has made a deft tactical move 
by projecting the gas pipeline issue as a purely bilateral matter between India and 
Iran. The implication is that the “core contractual relationship” would be between 
“Tran as the supplier of natural gas and India as the consumer”. Thus it is entirely 
Iran’s responsibility to ensure a secure and continuous supply of gas to India. In 
other words, even though Pakistan stands to benefit from the gas pipeline, ıt will 
have no legal basis ın any final arrangement between India and Iran. The involve- 
meat of intemational cartels (to meet the need for vast resources) and other agencies 
can be another way to address India’s security concerns as well as guarantee 
compensation to it in the event of any future disruption or transit problem.” 

It is nobody’s argument that India should not be concerned about the security 
threats emanating from Pakistan to an overland pipeline. Given the huge economic 
stakes which both Iran and Pakistan have in this project, Iran would somehow 
convince Pakistan and work out the security guarantees. At its own level, India 
should also try to bind Pakistan to a long-term economic relationship through 
quiet diplomacy. In fact the gas pipeline could well become the harbinger of 
peace, friendship and economic development in the region even while ensuring 
India a perennial and inexpensive flow of energy so essential for its national 
growth.'* In this age of globalization, investment in economic diplomacy is the 


1H The Hindu, 8 September 2000 

18 See Raja Mohan’s report in The Hindu, 12 August 2002, p 11 

M Statement by Iranian Deputy Finance Minister, Syed Mohammad Hussein Adehi, cited in The 
Hindu, 14 June 2001. 

“7 See ibid Also see Katyal, “The Train.” 

NI The Iranians have always called the pipeline the “peace” pipeline For instance, President 
Khatamı daring a visit to Pakistan once said, “This pipeline can be called the pipeline of peace and 
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best guarantee for peace. Once a “mutually satisfactory, long-term, cost-effective 
and secure mechanism” for the transfer of gas is in place, India should not remain 
obsessed with the fear, as has been expressed in some quarters, that Pakistan 
would divert the huge revenues in foreign exchange earned from the project 
towards financing its military, nuclear and missile programmes.'*® The real 
challenge is how to make economic ties the main building blocks of regional 
secunty.!® This is where both India and Iran have mutual stakes. Indeed Indo- 
Iranian cooperation in the field of energy “can set a shining example” in Asia the 
future of which would be largely determined by the “manner in which countries 
in the region jointly harness their energy reserves to each other’s mutual 
advantage”.!*! 

In addition to the above-mentioned three areas of cooperation which operate at 
the levels of geo-politics and geo-economics involving multiplicity of actors, the 
multifaceted nature of Indo-Iranian relationship 1s also reflected in a number of 
other sectors purely at bilateral levels. There is a steady increase in the total value 
of bilateral trade during the last decade (see Table 4). By 2002 it had reached 
more than $ 2 billion.'*? The trade balance continues to remain in favour of Iran 


Table 4 
India’s Bilateral Trade with the Islamic Republic of Iran: 1991-2000 


(In millons of US Dollars) 


Year Exports Imports Total 
1991 123 585 708 
1992 130 524 654 
1993 150 330 480 
1994 142 476 618 
1995 160 574 734 
1996 196 810 1,006 
1997 169 696 865 
1998 187 421 608 
1999 181 789 970 
2000 224 987 1,211 
Source: Direction of Trade Statistic Yearbook (Washington, D C.. IMF), 1998 
and 2001 


friendship in the region. The implementation of this project will certainly benefit all of the people 
of the region ” Similarly, Foreign Minister Kharrazı, during a visit to India, said, “The Indo-Iranian 
pipeline will be very strategic since it will have a positive umpact on the whole region I hope the 
pipeline will help promote peace and stability in the region by itself, that is why F have called it the 
peace pipeline ” See The Hindu, 26 December 2002, p. 12 and 22 May 2002 (interview), p 12. 

H G Parthasarathy has expressed this concer; see his article, “A Revolution at the Crossroads, 
Iran. Towards Cooperation with India,” The Tribune, 14 September 2000. 

1 See Michael Krepon, “Economic Ties and Regional Secunty,” The Hindu, 24 November 
2000. : 

151 Vaypayee's speech at the Iranian Chamber of Commerce, Tehran, 12 April 2001, reproduced 
in Strategic Digest, vol. 31, no 7, July 2001, p. 879 

12 Kamal Kharraa’s interview to The Hindu 
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due to the high volume of petroleum related imports by India. India’s non-oil 
imports are also “not insignificant”, comprising sulphur, organic and inorganic 
chemicals and dry fruits. During his visit to Tehran, Prime Minister Vajpayee 
underlined the necessity of giving a new thrust to India’s exports of both traditional 
and non-traditional products which remains “below its potential”. In view of Iran’s 
new thrust on developing the country’s non-oil economy so as to reduce itg 
dependence on the oil-based economy, the areas of cooperation between India 
and Iran have vastly expanded. During the Vajpayee visit many areas of joint 
ventures and cooperation were identified. The joint ventures in energy related 
fields included setting up coastal-based power stations, value-added industries 
based on down-stream hydrocarbons like petrochemicals, fertilizers, refiners, etc. 
The others are related to what is called the New Economy and Science and 
Technology covering areas like information technology, telecommunications, 
electronics, pharmaceuticals and bio-technology, cooperative ventures to make 
best use of India’s large reservoir of engineers, scientists, technicians and skilled 
personnel, development of remote sensing, communication satellites and launch 
vehicles, oceanography, etc. Bilateral relationship reached a high mark when India 
(during Vajpayee’s visit) agreed to offer a Line of Credit of $ 200 million to Iran. 
It was aimed at giving a boost to India’s exports to Iran, particularly India’s 
participation in Iran’s infrastructure projects. During President Khatami’s visit, a 
host of agreements and MoUs were signed between India and Iran to give concrete 
shape to most of the identified areas of bilateral cooperation. These included an 
MoU on Road Map to Strategic Cooperation, Agreement on Cooperation in the 
fields of Science and Technology, MoU on Cooperation in Vocational Training, 
Executive Programme of Cultural Exchange, MoU on Cooperation in Urban Water 
Management and Hydrological Studies, Framework Agreement between Export 
Import Bank of India and Seven Iranian banks to operationalize the $ 200 million 
Line of Credit to Iran, MoU to “establish a general framework to implement actions 
of cooperation of mutual interest in hydrocarbon sector”, etc.'™ 

Before concluding this section a word needs to be mentioned about the Pakistan 
factor. In sharp contrast to the trend during the Cold War period, Pakistan has not 
been able to make much dent in Indo-Iranian relations during the post-Cold War 
period. Iran’s perennial dilemma has been how to maintain stable relationship 
with Pakistan as well as India for different reasons; with Pakistan because of 
religious bonds and sentiments and with India due to strategic and economic 
considerations. It was perhaps only during the Taliban era that Iran was comfortably 
placed to deal with India without bothering much about Pakistan. Both before 
and after the Taliban era, Iran sought to somewhat downplay the dilemma by 
nuances and at times even projecting itself as the well wisher of both the countries 


3 The common areas of cooperation were identified by Vajpayee In his speech at the Iranian 
Chamber of Commerce (12 April 2001). For details about the agreements and MoUs see Strategic 
Digest, vol. 33, no 2 (February) 2003, pp. 88-91. 
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by emphasizing the resolution of the Indo-Pak hostility through negotiations. At 
times it even proposed to “mediate on the request” of both India and Pakistan. 
But the overall Iranian policy has been not to look its relationship with India 
through the Pakistani angle. Few illustrations would explain this complexity. 
Pakistan has always sought to use the Iran card against India on two issues: Indian 
Muslims and the Kashour issue. While on the Kashmir issue Iran took interest 
from the beginning, it showed its concerns for the Indian Muslims after the Islamic 
revolution. In that sense the demolition of the Babri Mosque in December 1992 
became the first major incident in the post-Cold War period that tested Indo- 
Iranian relations. As has already been pointed out, there was palpable tension, 
though not strain, between the two on this score. This was very successfully man- 
aged by Narasimha Rao during his 1993 visit to Tehran. In fact Prime Minister 
Rao became the first non-Muslim Head of Government or State to address the 
Iranian Majlis (Parliament). He was also the first non-Muslim leader to have a 
meeting with the supreme religious leader of Iran, Ayatollah Khamenei. During 
this meeting, the Indian prime minister impressed upon the Iranian leader that the 
demolition of the Babri Mosque was an “isolated incident” which “did not impinge 
on India’s secular fabnc” and Indian Muslims constituted “very much a part of 
the national mainstream”. By the time President Rafsanjani visited India, one 
witnessed almost a turn around in Indo-Iranian relations on the issue of Indian 
Muslims. The Iranian president greatly appreciated the secular character of India 
which allowed “peaceful coexistence of different religions as well as the full 
freedom of practice for different religions.” When President Khatami visited, the 
treatment of Indian Muslims was a non-issue even though the Iranian leader's 
visit was preceded by the terrible communal riots in the western Indian state of 
Gujarat.'* This was no mean an achievement. 

On the Kashmir issue too, one noticed a gradual yet discernible moderation in 
the Iranian approach—from being an “Islamic problem” to a purely bilateral issue 
to be resolved through negotiations between India and Pakistan. This issue figured 
in almost every high-level discussion between India and Iran. During Rao’s visit, 
the Iranian leaders, including the supreme leader, accepted the Indian viewpoint 
that Kashmir was an “internal matter” which could be resolved within the frame- 
work of the Shimla agreement. Rao also conveyed to the Iranian leaders that 
India did not require any third party mediation on the issue. Less than a year later, 
Iran played a very positive role at the UN Human Rights Commission in Geneva 
when the issue was raised. Iran (along with China) persuaded Pakistan to withdraw 
a resolution which talked about the so-called human rights violation in Jammu 
and Kashmir. Subsequently, Iran made efforts to pacify Pakistan which, however, 
remained unhappy. Pakistan scored a major diplomatic victory when President 
Rafsanjani abruptly cancelled his scheduled October 1994 visit to India. The 


'™ Katyal, “The Tran”, Dixit “Pragmauc Agenda”, The Times of India, 24 September 1993 and 
18 Aprl 1995 and The Hindu, 29 January 2003. 
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official explanation given by Iran was the outbreak of plague. But in many quarters 
1t was believed that the real reason was the continuing tension between Iran and 
Pakistan as well as within Iran over its approach to the Kashmur issue. India took 
strong exception to this in a quiet manner. Subsequent efforts by Iran (it sent its 
Foreign Minister Ali Akbar Velayati to India in December 1994) to mend relations 
with India and the rescheduled visit of the Iranian President underlined the 
resilience of Indo-Iranian relations, but it also reflected Iran’s predicament on the 
Kashmir issue. During his visit Rafsanjani exhorted India, Pakistan and Bangladestt 
to work together for the promotion of their interests and friendship in the region. 
What was more significant was that while referring to the Kashmir issue (and the 
Babri Mosque demolition) he stated that “your enemies will not succeed in dividing 
you”. During the Taliban era, the Kashmir issue almost ceased to be a factor in 
Indo-Iranian relations even though off and on Iran talked about a peaceful reso- 
lution of the differences between India and Pakistan and India on ts part reiterated 
its stand (as, for instance, during the 1998 visit of the Iramian Foreign Minister 
Kamal Kharrazi) that there was no place for any third party mediation. In the 
post-Taliban era (when Iran and Pakistan made conscious efforts to improve their 
relations), the Kashmur issue did figure in official statements emanating from 
Islamabad following the visit of Iranian leaders to Pakistan which somehow were 
at little variance with those issued from New Delhi after similar visits by Iranian 
leaders to India. The variance had more to do with nuances than any fundamental 
change in Iranian attitude. The overall thrust appears to be to convince both India 
and Pakistan to resolve their differences peacefully and bilaterally. In fact, the 
gas pipeline project may well become a catalyst in the eventual marginalization 
of the Kashmir issue ın Indo-Iranian relations. 


Moving Closer to Saudi Arabia 


The relationship between India and Saudi Arabia during the Cold War period 
moved along a pattern which was more or less similar to that of Indo-Iranian 
relations. In this case too, the Pakistan factor played a significant role in keeping 
the political dimension of Indo-Saudi interaction at a minimal level, except for a 
short spell. However, as in the case with Iran, political differences between India 
and Saudi Arabia rarely affected or spilt over into the economic arena. During the 
post-Cold War era, Indo-Saudi relations improved with both sides realizing the 
importance of engaging themselves at the political level with a greater degree 
of warmth, openness and maturity, even while expanding and deepening their 


" See The Times of India, 24 September 1993; The Indian Express Editonal, 24 September 
1993, Inder Malhotra, “Mr Rafsanjani’s Vital Visit,” The Times of India, 29 September 1994, Dixit 
“Pragmatic Agenda,” A N Dar, “Don't Give up [ran as Lost,” The Hindustan Times, 28 October 
1994, Bangkok Post, 14 and 24 October 1994, The Hindustan Times, 19 Apnl 1995; FAR, no 6 
(June) 1998, p 53; The Hindu, 27 December 2002, and Kharrazi's interview to The Hindu 
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economic and trade relations. Let us first briefly discuss the trends in Indo-Saudi 
relations during the Cold War penod. 

Pakistan’s attempts to use Islam as a tool to settle its score with India over 
Kashmir posed a real challenge to Nehru immediately after India’s independence. 
Pakistan concentrated on key Islamic states like Iran and Saudi Arabia for this 
purpose. Being the custodian of Islam's holy shrines, Saudi Arabia’s importance 
in the Arab/Islamic context could not be ignored by either India or Pakistan. 
However, during the 1950s Pakistan did not succeed in using religion to drive a 
wedge between India and the West Asian countries. At the political level, Saudi 
Arabia extended full support to Pakistan on the Kashmur issue when King Abdul 
Aziz Ibn Saud visited the country in 1953. But this did not affect the Indo-Saudi 
relations in any major way as became evident from the exchange of visits by both 
the countries at the highest political level. King Saud came to India in December 
1955 and Nehru returned the visit in September 1956. In fact, these visits caused 
a great deal of dismay and resentment in Pakistan, specifically the King’s strong 
endorsement of Nehru’s secular policies with regard to Indian Muslims and Nehru’s 
high profile welcome in Riyadh.’ Similarity of interests on a number of issues 
explained such cordiality in Indo-Saudi relations in the initial phase. These included 
India’s consistent and unequivocal support to the Palestine issue, its refusal to 
establish diplomatic ties with Israel even after according recognition, opposition 
to the Baghdad Pact, the Suez crisis, etc. It needs to be mentioned that Saudi op- 
position to Pakistan’s joining the Baghdad Pact was no less strident than that of 
India. However, for a long period of twenty-six years following Nehru’s visit one 
witnessed a total vacuum bordering on chill in Indo-Saudi relations. Some have 
put the entire blame on India for this,’ while others have adopted a more rational 
approach taking into account the “U-tum in Saudi policy” subsequent to King 
Saud’s visit to the US after the Suez crisis and the evolving Saudi-US-Pakistan 
triangular relationship. 

The challenge which the US and Israel faced from Nasser’s pan-Arab radicalism 
is well known. In its attempt to contain Nasser, the US sought to befriend Saudi 
Arabia which too felt threatened by him.. King Faisal started emphasizing pan- 
Islamism to counter pan-Arabism. The shift in Saudi policy suited Pakistan’s 


1% Daring his visit to India King Saud said “I desire to say to my Muslim brethren all over the 
world with satisfaction that the fate of the Indian Muslims is in safe hands”; sec The Hindu, 11 
December 1955 When Nehru visited Saudi Arabia, the Saudis greeted the Indian Pome Minister 
with a very rarely used slogan, “marhaba rasool al salam” This statement caused a lot of controversy 
in Pakistan The Sandis sought to mollify Pakistani resentment by explaining that the phrase meant 
“welcome messenger of peace” and not “welcome prophet of peace” as Pakistan sought to interpret. 
See S.M Burke, Palastan’s Foreign Policy (London Oxford University Press, 1975), p. 205 cited 
in Mudiam, p 87 Also see A K. Pasha, India and OIC 

57 See Mudiam, India and the Middle East, pp. 85-97 

13 See A K Pasha, “Perspectrves on Indo-Saudi Relations,” GSP Working Paper, GSP/029/98, 
pp 1-35 
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strategy well. Moreover, the civil war in Yemen had sharpened the antagonism 
between Egypt and Saudi Arabia. From the mid-1960s, one noticed the forging of 
a strong alliance between Saudi Arabia and Pakistan which was reflected in Saudi 
attitude towards the Indo-Pak wars of 1965 and 1971. On both the occasions, 
Saudi Arabia adopted an almost hostile attitude towards India by supporting Paki- 
stan in political, diplomatic, military and economic terms. Between the two wars, 
Saudi Arabia also played a key role in providing an institutional shape to pan- 
Islamism by way of establishing the Organization of the Islamic Conference (OIC) 
in 1971, subsequent to the 1969 Rabat Summit. Egypt’s humiliating defeat in the 
1967 war, Saudi Arabia's strong financial clout, the burning of the Al Aqsa mosque 
(Jerusalem) on 29 August 1969, the death of Nasser in September 1970, etc., 
facilitated the gradual ascendancy of Saudi leadership in the Arab/Islamic world. 
The establishment of the OIC headquarters in Jeddah was an indication of that. 
Pakistan took full advantage of this. Ever since the OIC has become a perennial 
foreign policy nightmare for India as Pakistan has always used this forum, with 
Saudi support, to raise the Kashmir issue to whip up Islamic sentiments. Under 
these circumstances, there was little scope for common political understanding 
between India and Saudi Arabia. The developments during the late 1970s and 
early 1980s in the region merely accentuated the divergence of perceptions between 
the two. The fall of the Shah of Iran and the subsequent Islamic Revolution in 
early 1979, the Soviet invasion of Afghanistan in December 1979, the outbreak 
of the Iran-Iraq war in September 1980 increased Saudi security concerns forcing 
it to develop a closer and extensive military relationship with the US and Pakistan. 
India’s proximity to the Soviet Union merely ensured that India and Saudi Arabia 
moved in two different directions. Ironically, these very developments propelled 
a rethinking on both the sides. While India saw some merit in moving closer to 
Saudi Arabia which was funding Pakistan’s arms purchases from the US, Saudi 
Arabia realized the necessity of improving its relations with India which could 
play a meaningful role in restraining the Soviet Union. This resulted in the up- 
gradation of political relations which became.evident from the visit of the Saudi 
Foreign Minister, Prince Faisal, to New Delhi in April 1981 and the subsequent 
high profile visit of the Indian Prime Minister, Indira Gandhi, to Riyadh a year 
later in April 1982 (the first by an Indian Prime Minister since Nehru’s 1956 
visit). Indira Gandhi's visit ended what is generally referred to as along “communi- ` 
cation gap” between the two countries.'” The visit provided an opportunity to 
both the sides to “break out of the restrictive relationship they had got locked into 
as a result of those old attitudes and suspicions”. Both sides recognized the close 
linkage between “the stability and security of the Gulf and that of the Indian 


'* The important visits in between were that of the Saudi Oil Minister, Ahmed Zaki Yamani, 
who came to India in February 1975 and President Fakhruddin Ali Ahmed, who attended King 
Faisal’s funeral in March 1975 The reference to the “communication gap” was a comment made 
by a Saudi paper, cited in the editorial, The Temes of India, 22 Apnl 1982. 
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subcontinent”. However, the momentum generated by the visit was somehow 
lost in the subsequent years. The problem of militancy in Kashmir, aggravated 
since the late 1980s, further complicated the relations with Pakistan taking full 
advantage of its close ties with Saudi Arabia. It needs to be mentioned that in 
1983 Saudi Arabia and Pakistan signed two agreements on security cooperation 
with a special focus on Saudi internal secunty.'© Thus, India’s relationship with 
Saudi Arabia during the Cold War period was marked by a lack of sustained political 
interaction. Saudi Arabia operated at the periphery of India’s West Asia policy 
framework. 

The post-Cold War realities, however, impelled both to reassess their policies 
towards each other. Saudi Arabia continued to retain its strategic importance in 
India’s West Asia policy due to various reasons. In the aftermath of the Iraq- 
Kuwait crisis and the subsequent military conflagration in the region, Saudi Arabia 
emerged as a key actor in regional politics and security; the US became increasingly 
dependant on the Kingdom for the protection of vital American interests in the 
region. The withdrawal of Soviet forces from Afghanistan also enhanced the Saudi 
role as an effective player in the post-Soviet Afghan power structure. In addition, 
India also could not ignore the fact that by being a key member of the Gulf Cooper- 
ation Council (GCC), Organization of the Petroleum Exporting Countries (OPEC), 
OIC, etc., Saudi Arabia continued to influence the policies and programmes of 
these bodies in a substantial manner. Thus, Saudi Arabia became a major factor 
while dealing with the Arab/Islamic world. In the energy sector too, India’s depen- 
dence on Saudi Arabia remained high and would remain so in the foreseeable 
future; Saudi Arabia still remains the biggest supplier of oil (25 per cent) to India. 
It is also important to note that around 100,000 Indians go to Saudi Arabia to 
perform Hay every year.'®' From the Saudi perspective, the growing recognition 
of India’s pre-eminent position in South Asia by the Western powers, the disinte- 
gration of the Soviet Union, India’s fruitful engagement with the US, its new 
economic policy of liberalization, its increasing energy requirement coupled with 
the credibility as an important and reliable customer for Saudi energy resources, 
etc., became factors responsible for a change in policy. Moreover, the presence of 
1.5 million Indian workers in the Kingdom, the largest Non-Resident Indian (NRI) 
community, has been an important factor in “imparting a substantial contemporary 
value” to India’s ties with Saudi Arabia. '® 


1 See Mudiam, India and the Middle East, and Pasha, “Perspectives” 

'4 In the year 1999, the Indian pilgnms constituted one of the largest national groups performing 
Haj; FAR, 31 March 1999, p 41. In addition, 50-75,000 go to perform umrah (a visit to Mecca 
when the Hay is not on) Further, every year a Haj Goodwill delegation led by some umportant 
Indian government official/minister goes to Sand: Arabia to ensure assistance and welfare services 
to the Indian pilgrims. 

14 External Affairs Minister Jaswant Singh’s keynote address during his visit to Saudi Arabia, 
“India and Saudi Arabia: Partnership for Security, Stability and Development,” Strategic Digest, 
vol. 31, no. 4 (April) 2001, pp. 441-46 (p. 46). 
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Despite such common grounds for closer cooperation, Indo-Saudi political 
relations remained “tenuous” during the initial years of the post-Cold War period. 
The factors responsible for such a state of affairs included the demolition of the 
Babri Mosque, Saud: Arabia’s involvement in the Afghan conflict (favouring 
Pakistan and the Taliban), Saudi support to Pakistan on the Kashmir issue (that 
became quite evident from its co-sponsoring a Pakistan resolution in the UN 
Human Rights Commission in March 1994 on alleged human rights violation by 
India in Jammu and Kashmir), Saudi funding of pan-Islamic organizations and 
the activities of the Kashmir Committee of the World Assembly of Muslim Youth, 
the Saudi membership of the OIC contact group on Kashmir, etc.'!@ Very soon 
both the sides realized that the immense potential for multifaceted bilateral coop- 
eration was becoming hostage to extraneous factors; they sought to make a de- 
parture from the past pattern of third country issues impairing Indo-Saudi bilateral 
ties. The clearest indication in this direction came in 1997 when the Saudi Crown 
Prince Abdullah, during a visit to Pakistan, said that his country preferred a peaceful 
and negotiated settlement of the Kashmir issue. This was reiterated on two more 
occasions in 1999 by the Saudi leaders during their visits to Pakistan.'“ More 
significantly, during the Kargil crisis it was through Saudi Arabia that the US put 
subtle pressure on the then Pakistan Prime Minister Nawaz Sharif for an “uncondi- 
tional withdrawal from across the Line of Control”.'® In fact, Sharif s subsequent 
smooth political exile into Saudi Arabia merely proved the Saudi influence over 
Pakistani leadership, be it military or civilian.'"* Further, during India’s Pokhran- 
II nuclear tests, Saudi Arabia adopted a highly restrained and friendly attitude 
and decided not to join the Western bandwagon in condemnation of the so-called 
nuclear proliferation. It did not cancel an already scheduled ceremonial Indian 
naval port call at Jubail. It also urged both India and Pakistan to resolve their dif- 
ferences through peaceful negotiations subsequent to the Chagai blasts." These 
were definite gestures of political moderation on the part of Saudi Arabia which 
India sought to reciprocate in equal measure. The January 2001 visit of External 
Affairs Minister Jaswant Singh to Saudi Arabia, materializing the first high-level 


'© JN. Diut, “Need to tap the goodwill in Riyadh: Bridging the Gulf,” The Indian Express, 16 
October 2000, V. Sudarshan, “When Deserts Bloom,” Outlook, 29 January 2001 Among the GCC 
counties, the severest comments about India on the Babri mosque demolition came from Saudi 
Arabia; see A.K. Pasha, India and West Asia: Continuity and Change (Delhi: Gyan Sagar, 1999), 
Ch. 10, p. 93. 

'* Sudarshan, “When Deserts Bloom,” p. 41. 

'© The Hindu, 5 April 2000. It ıs said that the Saudi envoy to Washington, Prince Bandar bin 
Sultan, even provided his private arcraft for Sharif to fly from Washington to London where the 
Pakistan aircraft was waiting. See Sudarshan, “When Deserts Bloom,” p 41. 

“It ıs believed that all three influential policy makers of the Saudi ruling family, Crown Prince 
Abdallah, Defence Minister Prince Sultan and Foreign Minister Prince Saud al Fasal, were involved 
in the negotiation with the Pakistani military regime that led to pardon of Shanf’s fourteen-year 
jail sentence; see The Hindu, 12 December 2000 and 25 December 2000. 

'f Sudarshan, “When Deserts Bloom,” p 41. 
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political interaction between the two countries in nearly two decades, was an 
indications of this.’ 

Fundamentally, Jaswant Singh’s visit broke “the old mindset” that had con- 
strained fruitful political engagement for years. It also underlined the “willingness” 
of the Saudi leadership to “widen the scope of the evolving bilateral dialogue”.'® 
Singh’s visit focused on three broad issues: regional stability, energy security and 
sustained political engagement to promote bilateral relations and cooperation. 
On the issue of regional stability, both the sides reaffirmed the linkage between 
security ın West Asia and South Asia. Of particular concern were the issues of 
cross-border terrorism in the context of Indo-Pak relations, the evolving situation 
in Afghanistan specially in view of UN Security Council sanctions against the 
Taliban regime and the threat from Osama bin Laden to the Saudi Royal family 
itself'” and the cycle of violence in the context of the Israeli-Palestinian conflict. 
Both the sides underlined their rejection of extremism and terrorism in all forms 
and emphasized “moderation and dialogue” as the best way to resolve all out- 
standing conflicts and to “promote peace and development” in the region. While 
acknowledging the “concern” that existed in Saudi Arabia “about the state of 
India-Pakistan relations”, Singh reaffirmed India’s “commitment to a composite 
dialogue process” with Pakistan on the condition that it “must demonstrate its 
commitment” to the Simla Agreement (1972) and the Lahore Declaration (1999) 
and “effectively end its support for cross-border terrorism”.!”! Saudi Arabia, on 
its part, urged early resumptions of talks between India and Pakistan even though 
Crown Prince Abdullah told Singh that religious bonds between Pakistan and 
Saudi Arabia “should not hinder evolution” of ties between India and Saudi 
Arabia.'? 

Regarding energy security, India emphasized the great opportunity that the 
hydrocarbons sector provided for cooperation between the two countries. 
Underlining the complimentarity of interests, the minister asserted that while India 
could greatly benefit from the huge energy resources of Saudi Arabia, the latter 


“ It took three years of persistent diplomatic efforts by both the sides to materialize this high 
profile visit. In 1997 itself Saleem Sherwan: had vinted Saudi Arabia to explore the possiblities of 
promoting a strong politcal relationship. But the following political instability in India did not 
lead to this. Saudi Arabia invited India’s External Affairs Minister in 1996 itself: see FAR, no. 12 
(December) 1996, p. 198. Singh’s visit was initially scheduled for October but postponed on the 
request of Saudi Arabia, see The Hindu, 15 October 2000. 

1® Editoral, The Hindu, 26 January 2001. 

™ It needs to be mentioned that by January 2001, the relationship between the Taliban and 
Saudi Arabia bad sufficiently cooled down (specially after the 1998 Al Qaeda bombing of Nairobi 
and Dar es Salaam) For details see Sudarshan, “When Deserts Bloom,” p. 41; The Hindu, 20 
January 2001 

' Jaswant Singh’s keynote address in Saudi Arabia, “India and Saudi Arabia,” pp 444-45. 

2 Tarun Basu, “Bridging the Gulf,” The Hindustan Times, 12 February 2001. Addressing the 
concerns in Pakistan about his visit to Saudi Arabia, Jaswant Singh said, “my visit to Saudi Arabia 
stands on its own, and 1s not directed against ary third country,” The Hindu, 22 January 2001. 
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could take advantage of India’s human and technological resources.'™ Such a 
relationship would not only be stable but also mutually beneficial and forward 
looking. 

On the third issue, both the countries signed an MoU on “foreign office con- 
sultations” to put an end to “the sporadic interaction of previous decades” and 
facilitate regular contacts between the two diplomatic establishments.!™ Thus, an 
institutional arrangement was put in place to ensure long-term and sustained 
politcal engagement between India and Saudi Arabia. Further, a broad agreement 
was reached between the two governments on cooperation in combating crime 
and drug trafficking. This sought to put an end to a constant irritant in Indo-Saudi 
relations because of the fact that many Indians, often innocent, were being arrested, 
convicted and summarily executed (as per Saudi laws) for acting as drug couriers.! 
On the whole, the visit of Singh, representing what sections of Saudi media termed 
“Hindu Nationalist Government ın India”,’* marked a “turning point” in Indo- 
Saudi ties.!” 

Efforts to promote sustained political interaction were backed by significant 
economic measures. Bilateral trade between the two countries has been growing 
steadily in the post-Cold War period. An interesting trend has been the gradual 
increase 1n India’s exports to the Kingdom (see Table 5). This is due to India’s 
conscious efforts at least since the third meeting of the Indo-Saudi Arabia Joint 
Commission, which was held in 1991 in the wake of India’s new economic policy. 
As has been said earlier, Saudi Arabia looked favourably to India’s liberalization 
policy which made the economic environment more conducive for foreign 
investment in India. India, on its part, exhorted the Saudi business community to 
take advantage of the new policy.’ In fact, i in 1996 a four-member Saudi Invest- 
ment Delegation came to India to “study Indian regulations regarding foreign 
investment, licensing procedure and export incentives, etc., and the overall 


ID See Jaswant Singh’s keynote address, p 446 In fact, Singh believes that India’s dependence 
on the Gulf for energy resources is a sburce of strength and not weakness The wisdom lies in 
“using [ndia’s position as one of major markets for energy resources to build lasting partnerships 
with the petroleam-producing nations.” Singh's views have been well articulated by Raja Mohan, 
see his article, “India woos the Islamic world.” 

1 The MoU was signed by. Singh and the Saudi Foreign Minister Prince Saud al Faisal; see The 
Hindu, 21 January 2001. 

15 See The Indian Express (Special Report), 20 January 2001. 

1“ Basu, “Bridging the Gulf” 

I" Comment of the Sandi English language newspaper, Riyadh Daily The reception to Singh 
was exceptionally warmth and gracious The comment of the Sand: Royal family was, “We trust 
Mr Singh he 1s a man like us, from the desert” In fact, in a rare gesture of goodwill the Crown 
Prince gifted two thoroughbred Arabian horses to the Indian Minister, The Hindu, 23 January 
2001, p 11 

'% See The National Herald, 13 November 1991; The Times of India, 14 November 1991 The 
Joint Commission was set up in 1981 by an agreement between the two countnes The first meeting 
was held in New Delhi, August 1983; second in Riyadh, 1986, third ın New Delhi, 1991, fourth in 
Riyadh, 1994 and fifth in New Delhi, 1997 
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Table 5 
India’s Bilateral Trade with Saudi Arabia: 1991-2000 


(In millions of US Dollars) 


Year Exports Imports Total 
1991 352 1,109 1,461 
1992 431 1,649 2,080 
1993 478 1,601 2,079 
1994 442 1,513 1,955 
1995 425 1,860 2,285 
1996 521 2,428 2,949 
1997 625 2,733 3,358 
1998 750 1,887 2,637 
1999 672 1,872 2,544 
2000 834 2,321 3,155 
Source: Dtrection of Trade Statistic Yearbook (Washington, D C.: IMF), 1998 
and 2001. 


investment climate”. The areas identified for investment cooperation were: oil 
refineries, petrochemicals, drugs and pharmaceuticals, computers including soft- 
ware, food processing and abattoirs, etc. From the government sector, Saudi com- 
panies like Arabian American O1l Co. (ARAMCO) and the Saudi Arabian Basic 
Industries Corporation (SABIC) have entered into joint venture projects in the 
hydrocarbon sector with Indian companies like Hindustan Petroleum. In the private 
sector, some major Indian companies like the Tata Group, the Birla Group, Godrej 
and Boyce, Voltas, Hindustan Machine Tools, Al Kabeer, Raymonds, etc., have 
formed partnerships with local Saudi companies. Foreign collaborations in India 
between Indian and Saudi companies cover areas like designing, consultancy, 
financial services, computer software, electrical equipment, industrial machinery, 
oil refining, etc. Similarly, India’s economic presence in Saudi Arabia is reflected 
in the areas like consultancy, construction, project engineering, management, oper- 
ations and maintenance, supply of equipment, providing technical personnel to 
scientific and technical cooperation, etc. The Saudi Formaldehyde Chemical Com- 
pany Limited (SFCCL), where the entire plant was set up with advanced Indian 
machinery and equipment, represents a brilliant example of Indo-Saudi cooperation 
in the industrial and technological fields. Cooperation also exists between the 
two countries in the fields of agriculture and information and broadcasting.’” As 
regards the commodity composition of bilateral trade transactions, India exports 
rice (specially Basmati), engineering goods, tea, tobacco, cotton and other fabrics 
while importing oil and petroleum products from Saudi Arabia."* Due to the huge 
import of oil and petroleum products the trade balance remains heavily in favour 


1™ FAR, no 5 (May) 1996, p 94 and FAR, no. 6 (June) 1997, pp. 85-87 

10 Sandi Arabia remained India’s largest basmati buyer in spite of 2 severe price competition 
from Pakistan [n case of non-basmat: nce too, Indian rice has c ptured the market which had been 
dominated by Tha: and American nce tll recently; see The Hindustan Times, 23 September 1998. 
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of Saudi Arabia. Therefore, India needs to take steps to enlarge its export basket 
specially in view of the fact that the 1.5 million Indian workers living ın the King- 
dom are going to be the main buyers of Indian goods. Further, India needs to 
make concerted efforts to attract Saudi investment, taking advantage of the strain 
in US-Saudi relations in the aftermath of the 11 September events. Given the 
uncertainties that surround Saudi foreign investment in the West, specially the 
US, the Kingdom may not be averse to invest ın India. 


Gradualism at the Periphery 


As has already been said, while Israel, Iran and Saudi Arabia constitute the core, 
countries like Bahrain, Egypt, Iraq, Kuwait, Oman, the non-state entity PNA, 
Qatar, UAE and Yemen and the fertile crescent countries like Jordan, Lebanon 
and Syria operate at the periphery of India’s West Asia policy during the post- 
Cold War period. India follows a policy of gradualism towards these countries. 
This policy can be defined as one that does not involve any high profile political 
interaction in strategic terms and political activism in defence of international 
legality and morality; instead it seeks to concentrate on strengthening and ex- 
panding bilateral cooperation in the areas of trade, commerce and culture without 
undermining or abandoning India’s traditional cordiality and commitment towards 
them. Turkey remains in between the core and periphery; it may move towards 
the core in the coming years if the recent improvement ın Indo-Turkish relations 
is any indication. The case of post-Hussein Iraq does not fit neatly into any category 
at the moment because of the uncertainties involved in the formation of a new 
regime and the socio-economic reconstruction of the devastated country. The 
following brief discussion will clarify all this. 


Egypt, Palestine Issue and Iraq 


As has already been noted, India’s policy towards West Asia in the post-Cold War 
period began on a rather disturbing note. Its support for the revocation of UN 
Resolution 3379 of November 1975 indicated a major shift in its policy towards 
the Israel-Palestine conflict. The subsequent establishment of diplomatic relations 
with Israel gave a definite shape to that trend. Such a major policy shift naturally 
caused concern in the Arab/Islamic world wherein Egypt continued to play a key, 
if not predominant, role. The Rao government was conscious of this. It decided to 
activate cultural diplomacy with Egypt by establishing the Maulana Azad Centre 
for Indian Culture (MACIC) in Cairo on 26 January 1992.!*! It would not be 
wrong to assume that this was aimed at sending a message to Egypt as well as to 


18! A K. Pasha, who had served as the third Director of MACIC, gives a good account of Indo- 
Egyptian cultural relations, see his book, Egypt in a Changing World (New Delhi: National 
Publishing House, 2003), Chapter 10, pp 268-300 
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the wider West Asian region that India’s decision to move closer to Israel would 
not be at the cost of its centuries-old traditional, cordial ties with other countries 
in the area. In the subsequent years, the MACIC played a significant role in 
strengthening Indo-Egyptian cultural relations through various activities like 
organizing cultural weeks in Egypt (that included film shows, book exhibitions, 
painting competitions), hosting Egypt-India Friendship Association (ELFA), acting 
as the nodal agency to implement Indo-Egyptian Cultural Exchange Programmes, 
etc. Further, regular academic interaction among scholars from both the countries 
has also contributed a great deal ın this regard. But Political engagement between 
the two countries remained at a very low key level, confined mostly to exchange 
of visits between middle-ranking ministers and bureaucrats like Secretaries and 
Joint Secretaries of various divisions. Political interaction at a slightly higher 
level like that of foreign minister or vice president took place mostly on the side- 
lines of the meetings of international bodies like the UNGA, NAM, G-15, etc., 
which were basically in the nature of routine, courtesy interactions between two 
friendly nations.'” True, during the past eleven years two Indian prime ministers 
(Narasimha Rao in October 1995 and I.K. Gujral in October 1997) visited Cairo. 
But these visits were not marked by any significant political breakthrough. More- 
over, Egypt has not reciprocated the visits at that level so far.'® Thus, with the 
NAM in disarray and with the Palestine issue losing its high moral ground in 
India’s foreign policy agenda, there has been hardly any other significant political/ 
emotive issue either at the international or regional level to necessitate a high- 
profile political entente between India and Egypt as during the Cold War period. 
Egypt does not seem to enjoy any strategic importance in India’s foreign policy 
calculation in the changed international scenario. The issue of terrorism may 
provide a common political ground but it is fraught with so many difficulties, 
specially in the West Asian context, which will be discussed in due course. 

In the absence of an active political engagement both the countries have sought 
to concentrate their efforts on consolidating and diversifying bilateral relations 
on other areas of common interest. This is reflected in the setting up of so many 
institutional mechanisms like India-Egypt Foreign Office Consultations, India- 
Egypt Joint Business Group (to identify projects in Egypt where Indian companies 
could invest), India-Egypt Joint Working Group on Information Technology, India- 
Egypt Joint Committee for Science and Technology, etc. In addition MoUs have 
been signed between Engineering Export Promotion Council of India and Social 
Fund for Development of Egypt (to promote business interaction between small 
and medium enterprises of India and Egypt), between the Council for Scientific 
and Industrial Research of India and the Academy for Scientific Research and 
Training of Egypt, etc. Important agreements between the two countries relate to 


10 These visits refer to those of Vasundhara Raje, the late Ramakrishna Hegde, Omar Abdullah, 
etc See MEA ARs, 1997-98 to 2001-2002 (Except 1999-2000). 
1D See Pasha, Egypt in a Changing World. 
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tourism cooperation, mutual assistance and cooperation in customs matters, in- 
vestment promotion, air services, etc. In addition, business leaders from both the 
sides regularly interact in exhibitions and conferences like the CII partnership 
summit of 2002 in Bangalore, Indiatech exhibition of 2000 in Cairo, Made-in- 
India exhibition of 1998 ın Cairo, etc. Thus, it becomes evident that both the 
countries have decided to give priority to economic and commercial relations.!® 
It needs to be mentioned that in the realm of bilateral trade India invariably enjoys 
a favourable trade balance (see Table 6). India’s exports include tea, meat, cotton 
fabrics, machinery and automobile spare parts, pulses, etc. Egypt exports raw 
cotton, petroleum products, leather and marble to India. Recently Egypt has agreed 
to open its market for Indian wheat after a rigorous quality control and standard 
specialization exercise. With this Indian traders can now export up to seven million 
tons of wheat per annum to Egypt. Further, both the countries have also agreed to 
work towards a Preferential Trade Agreement (PTA) to double the bilateral trade 
from the present level of $ 900 million annually.'* 


Table 6 
India’s Bilateral Trade with Egypt: 1991-2000 


(In millions of US Dollars) 


Year India's Exports to Egypt India's Imports from Egypt Total Buateral 
Ss see eee 
1991 81 67 148 
1992 446 576 1,022 
1993 476 446 922 
1994 116 230 346 
1995 138 92 230 
1996 165 63 228 
1997 208 190 398 
1998 270 46 316 
1999 245 148 393 
2000 281 170 451 





Source: Direction of Trade Statistics Yearbook (Washington, D.C.. IMF), 1998 and 2001 


There has been a discernible shift in India’s policy towards the Palestine issue 
in the post-January 1992 phase which has become a matter of great debate within 
the country. Even though it would be an extreme statement to maintain that India 
has totally abandoned the Palestine cause subsequent to the high profile and fast 
developing robust partnership between Israel and India, there has been an evident 
dilution in India’s traditional consistent, unequivocal and strong political support 


™ Seo MEA ARs, 1997-2002 (Except 1999-2000). 

18 FAR, no. 2 (February) 1999, p. 7. 

M The figure for 2003 has been cited by a newspaper, see The Hindu, 12 April 2003, p. 12. 
Egypt consumes around ten million tons of wheat annually of which two to three million 1s produced 
within the country. 
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for the Palestinian struggle against Israel. From one of total identification with 
the Palestinian struggle for their legitimate rights to an independent statehood by 
unequivocally opposing Israeli policies against the Palestinians at every multilateral 
fora during the Cold War period, India has come to adopt the so-called policy of 
equidistance in the Israel-Palestine conflict during the post-Cold War era. Even 
this policy has often been marked by a subtle tilt towards Israel, specially during 
the BJP-led NDA regime on the grounds of internal security and anti-terrorism 
cooperation. In a way the dilution in India’s Palestine policy has been built into 
the very logic of the growing strategic relationship between India and Israel. After 
the establishment of diplomatic relations with Israel, India’s Palestine policy 
operated at two levels. One, through public statements issued from time to time, 
often in a customary and ritualistic manner, it sought to give an impression that 
the coming closer to Israel has in no way affected India’s long-standing commit- 
ment to the Palestine cause; there has been no dearth of diplomatic niceties and 
courtesies extended to the Palestinian leader Yasser Arafat and his emussaries at 
different levels. But in terms of concrete political action, India gave a clear message 
to the Palestinian leadership that it had little tume to adopt an activist policy at the 
regional or international level in support of the Palestinian struggle, or against the 
Israeli occupation of the West Bank and Gaza Strip to facilitate the establishment 
of an independent Palestinian state. Its responses are now measured and nuanced, 
couched in broad generalities rather than any specific condemnation or even 
criticism of Israel’s brutal policies in the occupied territories. Such a policy has 
been greatly facilitated by the spate of suicide bombing attacks by the Palestinian 
militant groups like the Hamas and Islamic Jihad (IJ) against Israeli civilians. 
India’s muted response to the ongoing Palestinian intifada (uprising) against Israel 
occupation and the siege of Arafat are some of the instances that reflect a lack of 
an activist pro-PLO policy in the Israel-Palestine conflict. Two, India sought to 
help the Palestinians through economic and humanitarian assistance, specially 
after the establishment of the PNA in pursuance of the Oslo principles. Let us 
briefly discuss these two facets. 

The Rao government was somewhat on the defensive initially, both because of 
the heated debate within the country on the timing of its decision to establish full 
diplomatic relations with Israel, as well as the tardy progress on the Israeli- 
Palestinian peace track. During 1992 the only high-level official contact between 
India and the PLO was the Rao-Arafat meeting in Tunis on 20 November. This 
too was a mere courtesy call which Rao paid to the PLO leader during a stopover 
in Tunis on his way to Dakar for the G-15 Summit. There was no specific agenda 
even though Arafat was reported to have briefed the Indian Prime Minister about 
the peace talks in general." However, the 13 September 1993 agreement between 
the PLO and Israel on their mutual recognition and on Palestinian self-rule provided 
a good opportunity to the Rao government to justify its decision to establish 


10 The National Herald, 21 November 1992. 
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diplomatic relations with Israel and its balancing act in the Israel-Palestine conflict. 
This was reflected in a statement issued by the government in response to the 
agreement.'™ The statement sought to give an impression that India was deeply 
engaged in the West Asia peace process as a “credible interlocutor” and was in 
fact somehow expecting the breakthrough; this was an exaggeration. Indeed, India 
almost forgot to keep itself in tune with what afflicted the Israeli-PLO negotiation 
subsequent to the euphoria that had been generated with the signing of the 13 
September agreement at the White House lawns. The Hebron massacre, the 1n- 
ordinate delay in starting the autonomy process, the protracted haggling over 
redeployment of Israeli forces, non-release of Palestinian prisoners, frequent 
closure of the Israeli borders with the West Bank and Gaza, etc., were all instances 
of Israel non-compliance with the letter and spirit of the agreement. India failed 
to even react properly to these developments, let alone take any political initiative 
to help the PLO. The assassination of Yitzhak Rabin in November 1995 changed 
the whole equation in the Israeli-Palestinian peace process. The coming into power 
of Benjamin Netanyahu in 1996, a Likud hardliner opposed to peace with the 
Palestinians, refused to revive the stalled negotiations and took many unilateral 
steps that put the peace process virtually in limbo. India merely expressed “deep. 
concern” at the developments “maintaining that unilateral steps not in conformity 
with the agreements ... hinder the peace process”.'® The signing of the Wye River 
Memorandum (after a lot of US pressure and personal intervention of President 
Bill Clinton) on 23 October 1998 provided some relief to India on the vexed 
issue, While terming the agreement “an important milestone” in the stalled peace’ 
process, India urged the “parties concerned to refrain from talking unilateral meas- 
ures”.’® The fact was that the Memorandum did not bring any substantial change 
in the ground realities due to Netanyahu’s hostile policies. 

The election of Ehud Barak as the Israeli Prime Minister in May 1999 raised 
hopes and revived the peace talks. Indeed a good beginning was made with the 
signing of the Sharom el-Sheikh memorandum (on 4 September 1999) which set 
out a three-phase final status negotiation in very clear terms. Subsequently, 
however, even Barak failed to make any substantial breakthrough in the peace 
process as he remained hostage to Israeli coalition politics dictated by the ultra- 
orthodox Shi’as and other small religious parties. The failure of the Camp David- 
H talks (in July 2000) almost sounded the death knell of the Oslo process. In the 
month of August 2000, the Palestinian leader Arafat, as well as Shimon Peres 
(then as Israel's Minister for Regional Development) visited New Delhi in quick 
succession. Peres’ visit received a better coverage in the media than Arafat's. The 
ostensible reason behind their visits was to appraise Indian leaders of the devel- 
opments about the West Asian peace process. But the real issue was the Palestinian 


1 See FAR, no 9 (September) 1993, pp 267-68 

1 This statement was issued during the visit of Arafat to New Delhi on 5 April 1997 to attend 
the NAM meet; see FAR, no 4 (Apmil) 1997, p. 59 

'® FAR, no 10 (October) 1998, p. 150. 
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ultimatum to unilaterally declare Palestine an independent state on 13 September 
2000 if the peace talks with Israel continued to remain deadlocked. Arafat sought 
India’s support in favour of such a step while Peres tried to impress upon India 
about the dangers involved in such a declaration.'®! Israel succeeded in its attempt 
to prevent the unilateral declaration. In fact, Arafat did not get support from any 
quarter which increased the level of frustration and restlessness among the 
Palestinians and ulnmately became one of the reasons for the outbreak of the 
second intifada in September 2000, though Ariel Sharon’s (then as the leader of 
Opposition) highly controversial and provocative visit to the Temple Mount/ 
Haram-al-Sharif complex became the catalyst. During the initial months of the 
intifada, one noticed a peculiar trend. Both the PNA as well as Israel sought 
India’s intervention ın ending the escalating Israeli-Palestinian conflict. This was 
done formally through letters both from Barak and Arafat to Prime Minister 
Vajpayee. While Israel sought India’s intervention in general terms—to exert its 
influence over the Palestinian leadership to “end violence”—the PNA suggested 
three specific areas in which India could play a role in resolving the crisis. These 
areas included India’s initiative at the NAM and UN, its influence in the creation 
of an observer force or protection force under the UN auspices and, finally, India’s 
efforts to ensure the implementation of the UN resolutions on the Israel-Palestine 
conflict.'* The Palestinian leadership, thus, genuinely wanted India’s intervention 
on the basis of its past record of total political support for the Palestine cause by 
firmly opposing Israeli policies. The Israeli move was merely aimed at preventing 
an outright support to the Palestinians by the Vajpayee government under domestic 
pressure. The Vajpayee government almost did the same by issuing statements 
that called for an end to the “cycle of violence” and “avoidance of provocation” 
and “retum to the peace process”, etc.'™ It needs to be mentioned that during this 
period the Vajpayee government was being criticized by the Opposition for not 
coming out “in clear-cut terms denouncing the Israeli government-sponsored 
violence”. Further, the Arab envoys in New: Delhi have also openly expressed 
their unhappiness over India’s “less than whole-hearted condemnation” of IsraeL'™ 

India’s policy not to categorically criticize Israeli high-handedness against the 
Palestinians became more evident with the coming into power of the Sharon 
government in February 2001 and again in early 2003. The Sharon regime per- 
petrated the worst forms of violence against the Palestinians, leading to further 
brutalization and radicalization of the Israeli-Palestinian conflict. Sharon’s policies 
led to the systematic destruction of the fledgling PNA and with it the marginal- 
ization of the moderate sections within the Palestinian movement, led by Arafat, 
and the ascendancy of extremist forces represented by the Hamas and 1J. The 


'" See The Hindu, 25 August 2000. 

™ See The Hindu, 23 December 2000, p. 11; 14 October 2000; and 16 November 2000. 

' See The Hindu, 30 November 2000. 

'™ See The Hindu, 15 October 2000; and The Times of India, 17 October 2000 (Q & A with the 
Israeli Ambassador to India David Aphek). 
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spate of suicide bombings by these extremist forces and the disproportionately 
harsh Israeli military responses have pushed the region into the brink of a disaster. 
What surprised the international community most was the treatment meted out to 
Arafat—the legitimately elected Palestinian President—from March 2002 onwards 
of virtual imprisonment. It was these factors which made Sharon’s visit to India 
so controversial. India’s response to Sharon’s policies was marked by a strange 
ambivalence. Most of the times it remained “gravely concerned” about the deterior- 
ating situation in the region, mildly opposed Arafat’s confinement, expressed 
“concern about” Arafat’s “health and well being”, etc. This was despite the fact 
that Arafat had sent a special emissary (Hani al-Hassan) to Prime Minister Vajpayee 
seeking India’s “good office to restore normalcy in the region”.!™ Indeed, around 
this time the main Opposition party, the Congress, became critical of the Vajpayee 
government’s tendency to depart from the “consensus” in India’s foreign policy, 
particularly with regard to the Palestine issue.'* A few months before Arafat was 
besieged in his Ramailah headquarters, India had given a clear indication of its 
subtle tilt towards Israel on the ideological plane when it refused to heed the Arab 
and Palestinian request to equate Zionism with racism in the “World Conference 
against Racism, Racial Discrimination, Xenophobia and Related Intolerance” in 
Durban (September 2001). Israel too had lobbied with India in this regard.'” 
During Sharon’s visit, India’s stand on the Palestine issue was marked by a 
certain degree of ambiguity. While Prime Minister Vajpayee, in his press state- 
ments, maintained that there was no change in India’s “principled stand” on the 
issue, neither his banquet speech (in honour of Sharon) nor the joint statement 
(the Delhi Statement on Friendship and Cooperation between India and Israe}) 
mentioned India’s support for the establishment of an independent Palestinian 
state. In both the cases, the government sought to take refuge in broad generalities 
like an end to “violence and restoration of peace”, establishment of a “just and 
durable peace” in West Asia, etc. In fact Vajpayee adopted the same evasive tactic 
in an interview to the Israeli daily, Ha’aretz, on the eve of Sharon’s visit. When 
confronted with a direct question about India’s response to the Israeli policy of 
assassinating Palestinian leaders (particularly to kill the Hamas spiritual leader 
Sheikh Ahmed Yassin), he stated: “Violence does not contribute to anything”. 
However, on the issue of the relevance of Arafat in the peace process both the 


1 FAR, no. 4 (April) 2002, p. 60 and p. 64 Also see The Hindu, 4 Apal 2002, p. 1; Inder 
Malhotra, “Palestine. India Must Speak Out,” 3 April 2002, p. 12, Mushirul Hasan, “To Arafat, in 
anguish,” 9 April 2002, p. 10. 

1% With regard to the Arab-Isrsel conflict the AICC Resolution on foreign policy adopted ın the 
third week of May 2002 stated “Improvement in our relations with Israe] cannot be at the cost of 
our traditional support for the legitmate mghts of the people of Palestine .. India’s growing 
relanionship with Israel consciously nurtured by the NDA has unfortunately betrayed its conceptual 
and ideological inadequacy in the wake of the latest (second) intifada,” cited in The Hindu, 27 May 
2002, p. 12 

W For details see The Hindustan Times, 23 August 2001; The Hindu, 24 August 2001, 27 August 
2001; 28 August 2001; 4 September 2001; and 9 September 2001. 
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countries differed with India maintaining that it still considered him a “symbol” 
of Palestinian nationalism.'™ India reiterated its support for Arafat by “dis- 
approving” the Israeli cabinet decision (taken a couple of days after Sharon returned 
to Tel Aviv) to “remove” the Palestinian president from his headquarters. Again 
in this case too, the government did not refer to the government of Israel directly 
and spoke in general terms.'” The Congress and Left parties, however, condemned 
the Israeli government directly for its threat to expel or even kill Arafat. 

At the second level, India made conscious efforts to increase economic and 
commercial cooperation with the Palestinians since the establishment of the PNA 
in 1994. It needs to be mentioned that India had recognized the State of Palestine 
symbolically in response to the declaration of Independence by the PLO issued 
after the Algiers Palestine National Council (PNC) meet in 1988. In 1995 India 
first recognized the passport travel documents issued by the PNA. A year later 
(on 24 June 1996) India’s representative office in the PNA administered area 
(Gaza city) was opened. The office was aimed at “further strengthening the close 
friendly relations” between India and the Palestinian people and to “promote, 
expand, and diversify these relations in economic, commercial, cultural, and other 
fields”.! On its part, the PNA sought India’s help and cooperation in the fields of 
infrastructure and technology. In 1997, during President Arafat’s visit to India, an 
MoU was signed between the two sides. It provided a “structured framework for 
bilateral cooperation” in various areas like commerce, trade, culture, science and 
technology, including collaboration, information and broadcasting, etc.™ The 
following year in June 1998 two MoUs and Agreed Minutes for the imple- 
mentation of two Indian-aided projects in Gaza Strip were signed. Further, India 
also pledged $ 1 million at the International Donors Conference (held in 
Washington, D.C. on 30 November 1998) to help the Palestinian people. In 
2001, india gifted medicines and food supplies worth Rs 75 lakhs and hospital 
equipment worth Rs 1.40 crores approximately.™ As regards bilateral trade it is 


'™ The Tunes of India, 9 September 2003, p. 9; The Hindustan Times, 9 September 2003 (p. 1 and 
p- 13); The Hindustan Times, 10 September 2003, p. 1; The Indian Express, 10 September 2003; 
The Hindu, 11 September 2003, p. 1 and p. 11. For excerpts of Vajpayee’s interview see The Hindu, 
10 September 2003, p 11. 

'" See The Hindu, 14 September 2003, p. 9. 

™ See The Hindu, 16 September 2003, p. 11. 

™I See FAR, no 6 (June) 1996, pp 108-9. Sri TS. Tırumurti, First Secretary, was appointed as 
the Acting Representative to the PNA. While welcoming the Indian decision, the PNA expressed 
the hope that India’s support and solidanty to the peace process would finally lead to 2 compre- 
hensive, just and lasting peace On the recognition of passport travel documents issued by the 
PNA. See FAR, no. 7 (July) 1995, p 176 

™ See MEA-AR, 1997-98, p. 55. 
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estimated to be around $ 18 to $ 20 million consisting primarily of one-way Indian 
exports. Thus, subsequent to the establishment of the PNA, India conducted its 
relationship with it as between two governments. But the interaction remained at 
a low-key level. Arafat as president continued to visit India at regular intervals. 
From the Indian side so far there have been two high-level visits which included 
Home Minister Advani and External Affairs Minster Singh. They visited Gaza 
on 17 June and 30 June 2000, respectively. However, these visits were basically 
symbolic ones aimed at sending a message that India still valued its traditional 
ties with the Palestinians. It needs to be remembered that both the leaders had 
paid their high-profile visits to Israel during the same period. Most of the sub- 
stantive transactions meationed above were conducted during the visits of the 
external affairs ministry officials like Secretary (East) and Joint Secretary (West 
Asia and North Africa) from the Indian side to Gaza. This is not to deny the 
occasional visits of Ministers of State. 

India’s relationship with Iraq in the post-Cold War period is a relatively complex 
one wherein the equation of forces both at the regional and international levels 
has played a significant role. Equally important is the situation within Iraq itself 
subsequent to the Iraq-Kuwait crisis of 1990. 

The Iraqi invasion of Kuwait and the events that followed are too well known 
to be recounted here. Suffice it to say here that India, as a non-permanent member 
of the UN Security Council, became a party to most of the resolutions passed 
against Iraq, particularly Resolution 687 of 3 April 1991, in the aftermath of the 
war. It was these resolutions, along with Resolution 661 of August 1990, which 
set up the strangling sanctions regime against Iraq. On the one hand, this “eroded” 
India’s “fruitful, friendly and diverse relations” with Iraq that had existed between 
the two countries before the war at a “variety of levels”. On the other hand, the 
stringent provisions of the resolutions and the manner in which the US and UK” 
sought to implement those in the early years severely restricted India’s meaningful 
interaction with post-war Iraq, even if only at the economic level. Therefore, in 
terms of priority Iraq did not figure even at the periphery of India’s West Asia 
policy till the late 1990s. During this period, India’s approach basically revolved 
around expressing concems about the deteriorating humanitarian situation in Iraq 
due to the crippling economic sanctions and calling for the lifting of sanctions “in 
tandem with the Iraqi compliance” of the UNSC resolutions. It also kept reaffirming 
India’s “support for the territorial integrity and sovereignty” of Iraq even while 
urging for “no use of force against” it while implementing sanctions. In concrete 
terms, India provided humanitarian supplies like milk powder, baby food, wheat, 


®© The Hindu, 8 May 2000 

28 See Prakash Shah, “A Bridge to Baghdad,” The Observer, 3 October 2000. 

w Jt is interesting to note that even import of lead for pencils and full cream milk for Iraqi 
children was prevented by the US and Britain on the ground that Saddam Hussein could use those 
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tea, life saving drugs, educational materials for the Iraqi school children, etc.™ 
The message that India sought to convey through such an approach was that even 
though it felt deeply about the suffering Iraqi people, its options were almost nil 
to deal with Iraq in substantial economic and political terms due to the sanctions. 
This was despite the fact that India sent a new ambassador to Baghdad shortly 
after the war and the first high-level official contact between the two countries 
were established as early as 1993 with the visit of an Iraqi delegation to discuss 
bilateral matters. Moreover, Iraq very favourably looked for Indian participation 
in its economic reconstruction by setting new priorities like the development of 
sectors such as agriculture, engineering industry, pharmaceuticals, etc., as far as 
back 1995. Saddam Hussein had even decided to go in for joint ventures ın strategic 
sectors like oil, rulway and telecommunications. In all these fields the scope for 
Indian participation, both at the government as well as private levels, was immense. 
By then countries like Bulgaria, Brazil, Rumania, etc., were already working out 
credit-linked investment proposals with Iraq in spite of the sanctions. Further- 
more, India also failed to take advantage of the Food for Oil programme at an 
early stage. For instance, Iragi imports under this UN-approved programme in- 
creased from $ 4 billion in 1996-97 to over $ 8 billion by 2000. India’s share of 
these imports actually declined.?'° In view of the above it 1s difficult to explain 
India’s “inertia” to upgrade its relations with Iraq.?") 

The “inertia” was finally broken in a substantive way with the visit of Vice 
President Taha Yassin Ramadhan, the number two in the Iragi hierarchy, to India 
in November 2000. However, the efforts from the Indian side towards the revival 
of Indo-Iraqi ties began since 1998 when the Iraqi Vice President convinced Prime 
Minister Vajpayee in this regard during a meeting on the sidelines of the NAM 
Summit in Durban.?"? The year 1998 was also important from another angle. After 
the important visit of UN Secretary General Kofi Annan to Iraq in February that 
year, many Asian countnes (China, Indonesia, Malaysia and Vietnam) started 
exchanging high level visits with Iraq.’ Annan's visit to Iraq might have signalled 
the beginning of the end of Saddam Hussein’s international isolation as well as 
the sanction regime. Thus, in 1998 one witnessed the revival of India-Iraq Joint 
Commission for Economic and Technical Cooperation when the Iraqi Oil Minister 
Amir Mohammed Rashid visited India for the deliberations. During the visit, 
both the countries signed an MoU on cooperation in the petroleum sector and a 


*™* Ses FAR, no 2 (February) 1991, p. 23; FAR, no. 9 (September) 1993, p. 266, FAR, no. 6 
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Cultural Exchange Programme for the years 1998-2001. The Joint Commission 
identified several areas of bilateral cooperation such as India’s participation in 
the “rehabilitation and expansion” of projects in the power, petroleum, commu- 
nication and fertilizer sectors; participation ın Iraq’s hydrocarbons sector, 
particularly in areas like “consultancy, exploration, production and pipeline 
logistics”; an “extensive programme for technical cooperation” covering sectors 
like agriculture, industry, transport and telecommunications, etc. India also agreed 
to extend a line of credit to Iraq worth $ 25 million and continue to participate in 
Iraq’s Oil for Food programme.?"* The issue of extending line of credit to Iraq 
became quite controversial with the US strongly protesting on the ground that it 
violated the UN sanctions and India maintaining that the credit line was being 
extended only for humanitarian goods and hence did not constitute any violation. 
India had to ultimately issue a clarification stating that the credit was subject to 
the prior approval of the UN Sanctions Committee.’ Nevertheless, India continued 
its effort to upgrade its interaction with Iraq, specially in the economic sphere. 
The visit of Minister of State for External Affairs Ajit Panja to Iraq in September 
2000 was yet another indication of that. Panja carried a letter from Prime Minister 
Vajpayee to the beleagured Iraqi leader Saddam Hussein reiterating India’s desire 
to strengthen bilateral relations in “political, economic and cultural areas’. But 
the fact remained that Panja’s mission remained predominantly eco-nomic in 
nature; this was evident from a later remark by the minister himself.2"* To the 
Iraqi’s, however, Panja’s visit might have come as a big moral boost paving the 
way for their vice president’s visit to India just after two months. 

For both the sides, the timing of Ramadhan’s visit was important. By then, the 
sanctions regime that was in place since 1990 had started falling apart amid 
controversies and violations by major powers. For instance, by September 2000 
the ban on international flights to Baghdad was being openly flouted by countries 
like Russia and France who, along with China, were demanding the lifting of the 


44 The Iraqi minister visited New Delhi from 31 August-2 September 1998. For details sce 
MEA-AR, 1998-99, pp. 37-38. For details about the proposals for cooperation agreed by the Joint 
Commussions and the provision of the Cultural Exchange Programme see FAR, no. 9 (September) 
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purchase of capital goods, consumer durables and pharmaceuticals. 
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sanctions. Business delegation from all these three countries as well as from the 
European Union had already visited Iraq. At the political level, the US policy of 
“strategic dual containment” (Irag and Iran) had almost failed prompting the coun- 
tries within the region like Egypt, Iran, Jordan, Oman, Qatar, Syria, Turkey, the 
UAE, etc. to begin politcal engagement with Iraq at different levels and through 
various ways. Since Iraq recognized the importance of India ın international affairs, 
Saddam Hussein sought to convey a message by sending his deputy on a high- 
profile visit. Moreover, by then Saddam Hussein had already realized the im- 
portance of using trade in oil (through the Oil for Food programme) as a political 
instrument to deepen Iraq’s engagement with countries like India to break out of 
international 1solation.””” From the Indian side, the situation was no less compelling. 
Disruption of oil supphes from Iraq (which was India’s number one suppher before 
the war to the tune of six million tons per year) for years put great strain on India 
both in terms of cost as well as procurement of its petroleum needs despite the 
fact that Saudi Arabia did help India to meet the shortage. The Iraqi crude (“sweet 
crude”) was best suitable for India’s industry on the West Coast; its shore-based 
industry had been developed on the assumption of uninterrupted energy supply 
from Iraq. In terms of domestic production, by 2000 India had almost “stagnated” 
at around 32 million tons per year as against a consumption of 100 million tons of 
crude annually. The oil umport bull stood at $ 17.5 billion and India was thinking 
in terms of approaching the OPEC with “requests for special discounts and deferred 
payment terms”. Thus, India took a policy decision to seek Iragi oil?" But at the 
same time it did not want to appear as a violator of the UN imposed sanctions re- 
gime, bence the dilemma. In this context the Oil for Food programme provided a 
legitumate escape route to India. In fact, it became a “double blessing”. Not only 
did the country faced a huge oil import bill ıt also needed a way out to clear its 
“food mountain” (the huge stocks of wheat). Moreover, the counter trade with 
Iraq (exporting wheat and importing crude of equal value) would not require 
payment in foreign exchange?” 

Ramadhan visited India with a high-level delegation that included ministers of 
oil and industry. The agreements signed between India and Iraq during the visit 
included those on Economic, Scientific, Technical and Cultural Cooperation and 
on the implementation of projects for Exploration of Block No. 8. Both the sides 
also agreed to “examine the possibility of procurement of enhanced quantities of 
crude oil” from Iraq under the Oil for Food programme. A meeting of the Joint 
Commission, which took place on the eve of the visit, identified specific measures 
to “intensify cooperation” in the areas of health care, agriculture, irrigation, 


UT See Shah, “A Bridge”, and The Hindu, 25 November 2000. 

Ut See Outlook, 11 October 2000, The Hindu, 25, 26 and 29 September 2000 It needs to be 
mentioned that against the estmated hydrocarbon reserves of 28 billion tons in India, only about 
6 85 billion tons bave been explored by the year 2000. 

u? See Editonals of The Tribune, (“Towards Baghdad again”), | December 2000, and News Time 
(“Deal with Img}, | December 2000 
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telecommunications, transport and power.” The Iraqi Vice President, however, 
had come with a much larger and ambitious mission: to lay the framework for a 
“strategic and long-term” relationship with India which went beyond “commodity 
specific” interactions. Ramadhan had come to persuade India to initiate an active 
political relationship along with economic and technical cooperation. Throughout 
his: visit, he emphasized the necessity of developing a wide-ranging “strategic 
relationship” between India and Iraq to withstand the “pressures and ‘special 
circumstances’ prevailing in both the countries”. He also underlined the Iraqi 
policy to accord “priority” to countries which came forward to help Iraq dunng 
the sanctions regime.”! But India was not prepared to go that far. 

Thus, in the post-Gulf War N period, India did not prefer an all-out embrace of 
the Saddam Hussein regime in political terms. Basically it adopted a middle path 
policy which sought to deepen the revived Indo-Iraq relations ın economic, 
technological, scientific and cultural areas without any active high-profile political 
engagement or political activism either in substantive or symbolic terms. The 
reiteration of India’s support for Iraq’s territorial integrity and sovereignty and 
the call for no use of force meant nothing in concrete terms as the US and Britain 
encroached upon Iraqi sovereignty with impunity through various means, par- 
ticularly the violation of the country’s air-space. The fact of the matter was that 
India did not want to be anti-US even while being pro-Iraqi. That was the reason 
why it refused to endorse the Iraqi call for India, Russia and China and others to 
“counter the hegemonist approach of the US”. It also did not wish to join the 
“chorus of Iraq's trenchant criticism that sanctions were continuing only because 
of the stubborn approach of the US, Bntain and Israel”. The rationale behind 
such an approach was to be seen in the gradual forging of a closer relationship 
between India and the US, which the former did not want to strain.” Moreover, 
India bad to maintain an extremely delicate balancing act in its foreign policy in 
the aftermath of the Pokhran-II nuclear explosions. That probably explained the 
reason why India did not send any high-profile minister to Iraq to reciprocate 
Ramadhan’s visit. Instead, it sent an omnibus (75 members) goodwill delegation 


™ MEA-AR, 2000-2001, pp. 36-37. The ou exploration agreement was signed between ONGC 
Videsh Ltd and the Iraqi O1! Explorauon Company. Block no. 8 referred to an area of about 8,000 
sq.kms in Irag’s Western desert which the Iraqi government had offered for Indian exploration. The 
area is adjacent to Abu Khema oilfield which ONGC had discovered in 1974-77, see MR Rao 
“Pragmatism marks deals with Iraq,” News Time, 16 December 2000 As regards the price and 
quantity of o1] to be supplied by Iraq, Petroleum Minster Ram Nauk refused to a divulge the 
details; see The Hindu, 3 December 2000 Ayit Panja also said that the “quanuty of wheat and oil 
have not yet been decided”; see Outlook, 11 December 2000, p. 47. However the MEA-AR (2000— 
2001) reported that Indian companies won contracts worth $ 700 million under the Oil for Food 
Programme till then, p. 37 The media also reported about the agreement, in principle, on a “bilateral 
contract” outside the UN framework, which became a part of dissuasion, see The Hindu, 30 November 
and | December 2000. 

DI The Hindu, 30 November 2000 (Three Reports). Also see Outlook, 11 December 2000 

m See Editonal, News Time, 1 December 2000. 
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headed by the Deputy Chairperson of Rajya Sabha, Najma Heptulla, in August 
2001. The delegation included the minister of state for Railways, Commerce and 
Industry, Members of Parliament, businessmen, media persons, academicians, 
ete. 

Through the revival of its economic relations with Iraq, India had somehow 
positioned itself in a better situation by mid-2001. The policy makers were reason- 
ably hopeful that India would be able to take the best advantage of opportunities 
created in Iraq after the lifting of sanctions which appeared imminent by then. 
However, the confrontation between the US and Iraq over the resumption of 
weapons inspection, the events of 11 September 2001, the listing of Iraq in the 
so-called axis of evil by the US in January 2002 and the persistance of President 
George Bush (Junior) to effect a regime change in Iraq through the doctrine of 
pre-emptive military intervention—all changed the situation within Iraq very fast, 
culminating in the US military intervention in Iraq in March 2003. A detailed 
discussions on India’s approach to the US intervention lies beyond the scope of 
the present article. Suffice it to say here that India adopted the same middle path 
approach during the entire crisis. It did not support firmly either the regime of 
Saddam Hussein or the US moves against it. India’s opposition to the US actions 
was ambiguously phrased in broad moralistic generalities to give an impression 
of it being in favour of the territorial integrity and sovereignty of Iraq as a nation 
and the safety of its people without annoying the US. 

After the fall of the Saddam Hussein regime, a smooth transition and the process 
of so-called reconstruction of Iraq became a nightmare for the occupying forces. 
To somehow extricate themselves from the quagmire the occupying powers sought 
troop contribution from important countries like India. After a lot of hesitation, 
India decided (on 14 July 2003) not to send troops to Iraq despite intense US 
lobbying and pressure. This, however, did not prevent India from continuing close 
interaction with the US representatives of the Coalition Provisional Authority 
(CPA) and from taking humanitarian measures to help the Iraqi people. In fact, 
the fluid situation in Irag has not prevented many Indian companies from seeking 
subcontracts in areas of infrastructure development such as power generation and 
waste management.™ These may be subtle signals both to the US as well as the 
Iraqi people that despite its inability to commit its military personnel to Iraq due 
to domestic compulsions, India is prepared to help Irag in many other ways. It is 
quite possible that in the coming years, post-Saddam Iraq may assume greater 
importance in India’s West Asia policy than now, not least because of Iraq’s im- 
portance in India’s energy security, India’s closer relationship with the US and 
the likelihood of a pro-US regime being installed in Baghdad. However, in view 
of the complex situation ın Iraq these observations can be tentative at best. 


7D MEA-AR, 2001-2002, p 37. 
™ See The Hindu, 20 September 2003, p 12 and 29 September 2003, p. 12 
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Kuwait and Other Smaller GCC States 


Relations with Kuwait and other smaller GCC states like the Bahrain, Oman, 
Qatar and UAE rarely formed the core of India’s West Asia policy at any point of 
time. India’s policy towards these countries has been marked by an attempt to 
sustain and enhance bilateral economic, trade, commercial and cultural relations. 
The presence of a large number of Indian expatriate workers in these countries 
(in addition to Saudi Arabia) also forms an important component of the relationship. 
In political terms, India has preferred to maintain a relatively low-key but very 
fnendly equation with all the countries. Kuwait did not fit into this general pattern 
for a very brief period, 1.e., during the Iraq-Kuwait crisis and its immediate after- 
math. Yet another exception related to the response of these countries to the de- 
molition of the Babri mosque (ın December 1992) which again was a temporary 
phase. 

As said earlier, India in its capacity as a non-permanent member became a 
party to most of the UN Securty Council Resolutions with regard to Iraq (during 
1991) whose terms were very harsh. In spite of this, the Kuwaitis harboured a 
sense of “betrayal and abandonment” against India for its stand during the Iraqi 
occupation of their country. In fact, Kuwait adopted a curious approach towards 
India ın the immediate aftermath of the war: at a lower level it continued to express 
its unhappiness with India while at the higher level, ıt sought to patch up. On the 
one hand, expressions of gratitude to Pakistan became a constant and familiar 
refrain in Kuwaiti diplomatic parlance. On the other hand, the Emir of Kuwait 
sought India’s help in the passage of ımportant post-war resolutions (like 687) by 
the Security Council by sending special envoys to New Delhi.“ However, the 
uneasiness 1n the Indo-Kuwant relationship was sought to be removed by the visit 
of India’s External Affairs Minister, Madhavsinh Solanks, in mid-February 1992. 
Solanki’s visit, being the first high-level one after the iberation of Kuwait, evoked 
a good deal of enthusiasm in both the countnes and improved bilateral relations 
considerably. It needs to be underlined that apart from being a political mission— 
to assuage the hurt-feelings of Kuwaitis—the Solanki visit was also aimed at 
convincing Kuwait to take advantage of the new investment opportunities in India 
in view of the policy of economic liberalization.” The spirit was somewhat 
dampened by Kuwait’s adverse comments on the Ayodhya issue. Kuwait went to 
the extent of asking India to rebuild the mosque in Ayodhya and hand it over to 
the Muslims.” By mid-1993, the compulsions of economic liberalization had 
started taking over politics and both the countnes sought to take the best advantage 


DS See FAR, no. 2 (February) 1991, pp 19-20 

™ For details, see Bansidhar Pradhan, “Indo-Kuwaiti Relations: Back on the Track,” Link, vol 
34, no 30, (8 March) 1992, pp. 25-26, FAR, no 2 (February) 1992, pp 74-75 Till Solanki’s visit, 
Kuwat also vacciliated on the Kashmir issue at umes putting the UN tag 

w This was stated by the Kuwaiti Deputy Prime Minister and Foreign Minister during his visit 
to India in February 1993, see The Observer, 11 February 1993 “The world is not only a political 
map but also a religious one,” said another Kuwait official, see The Times of India, 1 March 1993 
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of 1t through a robust economic relationship. By 1993 Kuwait had already invested 
$ 450 million in India. The total value of trade increased from $ 267 million in 
1991 to $ 1,163 million in 1993; it increased steadily then onwards tll 1997 (see 
Table 7-A). The balance of trade has always been in favour of Kuwait (see Table 
7-B) As regards the commodity composition, India imported petroleum (crude 
oil, gas oil, fuel oul, kerosene/aviation fuel and LPG) as well as non-petroleum 
products like pulp and waste paper, sulphur and unrosted iron pyrates, fertilizers, 
organic and morganic chemicals from Kuwait. It exported tea, coffee, rice (both 
Basmati and other varieties), spices, cashew, man-made yarn, fabrics, transport 
equipment, machinery and equipment, etc. Economic and technological relations 
also covered the setting up of a ministerial level Joint Commission to promote 
wide-ranging cooperation; joint ventures in the areas of oil refinery, aviation, 
polyester filament yarn project, etc.; conclusion of bilateral investment protection 
agreements from tume to time; holding of Indian jewellery and gold exhibitions 
in Kuwait; interactions between the Indian Oil Corporation (IOC) and the Kuwaiti 
ministry of oul; etc. Moreover, Indian companies lke Engineers India Limited 
(ŒIL), Southern India Petro-chemucals, Telecom Consultants India Limited (TCIL) 
played an important role in rebuilding the war-ravaged economy of Kuwait.™ 


Table 7-A 
India’s Total Bilateral Trade with Bahrain, Kuwait, Oman, Qatar and UAE: 1991-2000 


(in millions of US Dollars) 
Country 1991 1992 1993 1994 1995 1996 1997 1998 1999 2000 
Bahrain 98 418 569 692 856 996 695 689 728 837 


Kuwait 267 1,085 1,163 1,511 2,015 2,357 2,656 589 259 - 
Oman 117 102 98 103 114 137 135 200 226 281 
Qatar 55 129 147 132 127 -185 123 133 136 225 


UAE 1,732 1,207 1,384 2,517 2900 3,148 3,137 3,104 3,055 3,801 
Source: Direction of Trade Statistics Yearbook (Washington, D C : IMF), 1998 and 2001. 


Of all these countries, India’s economic relations with the UAE” are quite sig- 
nificant and multi-dimensional. Over the years, India has emerged as one of the 


m See Jagdish Nandban Singh, “Indian Support for Kuwaiti POWs will help to Boost Ties,” 
Financial Express, 22 February 1995, and interview with the Kuwaiti Ambassador ın India, Dharar 
Abdul Razzaq Razzoq1, by Sndhar Raman, Financial Express, 2] February 1993 Also see MEA- 
AR, 1997-2001 (Excerpt 1999-2000) The discussion on India’s economic relations with Kuwait - 
as well as the other four countries is by no means exhaustive The attempt here 1s show the general 
trend from the perspecuve of a non-economust. For a more detailed discussion on the economic 
aspects see Mohammad Azhar, “Indo-Kuwait Economic Relations,” GSP/018/98, “Indo-Bahrain 
Economic Relauons in the Nineties,” GSP/016/97; “Indo-Qatan Trades in the Nineties,” GSP/017/ 
98, and “Indo-Oman Economic Ties in the Nineties,” GSP/019/98 

2 The UAE 18 a political conglomeration of seven individual Emurates, previously known as the 
trucial states, which came into being after the Brush troops pulled out of the East of Suez in 
December 1971 It became the youngest country in the Arabian Peninsula The constituent units 
are Abu Dhabi, Ajman, Dubai, Fujayrah, Ras al Khaymah, Sharjah and Umm al-Qaywaym 
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valued clients of the Emirates. The total bilateral trade between the two countries 
showed a steady increase dung the pernod from 1991-2000. In 1991, it stood at 
$ 1,732 million which increased to $ 3,801 million ın 2000 (see Table 7-A). Unlike 
in other cases, India’s exports to the UAE are quite substantial, showing an increase 
from $738 million ın 1991 to $ 1,585 in 2000, even though the trade balance con- 
tinues to be in favour of the latter (see Table 7-B). In fact, India has been trying to 
change this adverse trade balance slightly in its favour through tumkey projects 
and joint ventures. Indian exports to the UAE comprise yam textiles, gems and 
jewellery, man-made fabrics, etc. The ever-growing and diversified Indo-UAE 
economic relations are reflected in the steady increase in the regularity and intensity 
of interactions between the industrial bodies, organizations and businessmen from 
the two countnes such as the FICCI and CII (from the Indian side) and the local 
chambers of commerce and industry from the constituent units of the Emirates 
like Abu Dhabi, Fujayrah, Sharjah, etc.; the UAE’s willingness to encourage the 
establishment of export-oriented small and medium-scale units by Indian enter- 
prises in the former’s free trade zones; the creation of a mutual fund involving the 
State Bank of India and the Abu Dhabi Investment Authority; establishment of 
Indian Business Councils in Fujayrah and Sharjah in November 1999 and May 
2000 respectively; the conclusion of the Bilateral Investment Protection and 
Promotion Agreement (BIPPA) in June 1998; the holding of the Dubai Shopping 
Festival (DSF) since 1996 with significant Indian participation; the signing of 
MoUs between the UAE and various Indian state governments; the promotion of 
free trade zones in seven Indian cities including Delhi and Hyderabad; the keenness 
shown by the Emirates to invest in India in various fields like tourism, health, in- 
formation technology, education, spices and marine processing, etc., the con- 
tribution of the UAE-based NRIs to the Resurgent Indian Bonds (RIBs) which 
was to the tune of $ 1.26 billion constituting 30 per cent of the total global collecuon 
during 1998—99; the introduction of direct, regular flights from Dubai to Chennai 
and Hyderabad; joint investment in oil pipelines; and so on.™ 

The relationship with Bahrain, Oman and Qatar moved along a similar pattern 
with bilateral trade and economic cooperation in diverse sectors like energy, 
fertilizers, etc. dominating the agenda. However, the value of India’s trade with 
each one of these three countries which again shows a steady increase, is far less 
than with that of the UAE. With Bahrain, it showed a significant increase from 
$ 98 million in 1991 to $ 837 millions in 2000; in the case of Oman, it showed a 
moderate increase moving from $ 117 million in 1991 to $ 281 ın 2000; and with 
Qatar there was an increase from $ 55 million in 1991 to $ 225 million in 2000 
(see Table 7-A). An important feature of India’s bilateral trade with these countries 
is that while the trade balance is in its favour in the case of Oman, in the cases of 
Bahrain and Qatar India has an adverse trade balance (see Table 7-B). As regards 


Do See MEA-AR, 1998-2002 (Except, 1999-2000). Also see The Hindu, 27 March 2001, 17 
January 2001, 13 June 2001; and 16 November, 17 November, 26 November 2002 Also see 
Bansidhar Pradhan, “Indo-UAE Ties,” Link, vol 34, no 40 (17 May) 1992, pp 21-24. 
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the commodity composition of India’s trade with these countries, ıt exports almost 
the same products to Bahrain, Oman and Qatar. These include rice (Basmati and 
others), meat, processed mineral, gems and jewellery, transport equipment, iron 
and steel bars and rods, cotton yarn and fabrics, man-made yam and fabrics, 
plastic and linoleum products, drugs, pharmaceuticals, fine chemicals, electronic 
goods, etc. In addition to these items, India exports fresh fruits and vegetables 
only to Bahrain and Qatar. Further, it exports wheat, spices, cashew and marine 
products to Bahrain only and poultry and dairy products to Oman only. From 
Bahrain, India imports gas oil, fuel oil, kerosene/aviation fuel, LPG, motor spirit 
and from Qatar it imports only gas oil and kerosene/aviation fuel. It is important 
to note that India does not have any petroleum imports from Oman which explains 
the low import bill. The non-petroleum import items include sulphur and unrosted 
iron pyrates, organic and inorganic chemicals (not from Oman), non-ferrous metals 
(not from Qatar), metalifers ores and metal scrap (not from Qatar), pulp and waste 
paper (only from Bahrain), manufactured fertilizers (only from Qatar), etc.?! 
The other aspects of India’s economic relations are reflected in Bilateral 
Investment Protection and Promotion Agreements with Oman (in 1997) and Qatar 
(in 1998); the “resolve to marry” Oman’s energy resources with India’s raw 
materials through joint manufacturing activities in such areas as cement, hydro- 
carbons, aluminum, etc.; MoUs with Oman on Avoidance of Double Taxation, 
cooperation in agriculture, civil aviation (all signed in April 1997); keenness shown 
by major Indian corporations like EIL, IOC, ONGC Videsh and GAIL to participate 
in hydrocarbon and other industrial projects in Qatar; the meeting of the Indo- 
Bahrain Joint Committee for Economic and Technical Cooperation (in November 
1998 after a gap of seven years); the settng up of $ 290 mullion (through joint 
venture) sponge-iron project in Bahrain; Indo-Bahraini joint ventures ın the small 
and medium-scale sectors; identification of thrust areas such as off-shore banking 
and tounsm, health, education, agriculture, etc., for Indo-Bahraini cooperation; 
the multi-million dollar joint venture projects with Oman like the Bharat-Oman 
Refinery project and the India-Oman' Fertilizer Project; identification of thrust 
areas for Indo-Omani bilateral cooperation in sectors like IT, tourism, food pro- 
cessing; the joint venture between Qatari Ras Gas and Petronet LNG Ltd for the 
supply of 7.5 mmtpa of LNG to India over a twenty-five year period (agreement 
signed in October 2000);7” the bagging of prestigious contracts in Qatar by Indian 
companies such as M/s Dodsal Ltd ($ 60 million sub-contract for the Qatar 


3! The statement regarding Indian petroleum imports from Oman 1s in keeping with a broad, 
general pattern ın comparison to other countnes There are very minor and negligible exceptions to 
this general statement ; 

7 Qatar holds the world’s third largest natural gas reserves, after Russia and Iran Therefore 
Qatar’s importance in India’s energy secunty can very well be understood, more so in view of the 
uncertainty that surrounds the gas pipeline project with Iran Supply of gas from Bangladesh has 
not been possible due to poliucal considerations Further, India has shown interest to invest around 
$ 27 million ın the Ras Gas expansion plans. See The Hindu, 17 July 2002, p 12. 
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chemical company), Larson and Toubro (Rs 5.3 billion subcontract to construct 
two stadiums ın Qatar); MoU (signed in May 2001) between Electronics and 
Computer Software Export Promotion Council of India and the Bahrain Economic 
Development Board for the development of the IT sector; MoU (signed in May 
2001) between Indian IT companies and their Omani counterparts for joint pro- 
motion activities; the bagging of a one million (Riyal) contract by the Daily Tele- 
communication Consultants India Ltd (in 2001) for the expansion of the telecom 
network in Oman; the proposal to set up an extension centre of the Birla Institute 
of Technology in Muscat, the signing of a contract (in July 2001) worth $ 4.6 
million between M/s Bharati Shipyard, Mumbai, and HALUL offshore services 
company of Qatar; the plans by the IOC to identify areas of cooperation with 
Qatar in technical consultancy and manpower training; etc.3 

A robust and sustained economic engagement between India and these GCC 
countries did not preclude political interaction, even at the highest level in some 
cases. In the past few years important visits from the West Asian side included 
those by the UAE President Sheikh Zayed bin Sultan Al Nahyan in April 1992, 
Sultan Qabous bin Said Al Said of Oman in April 1997, the Emur of Qatar, Sheikh 
Hamad bin Khalifa Al Tham in April 1999, etc. From the Indian side Prime Minister 
Vajpayee visited Oman in August 1998. Home Minister L.K. Advani went to the 
UAE in July 2001 and to Qatar (as Deputy Prime Minister) also in January 2003. 
However, these visits basically aimed at consolidating the gains and further ex- 
panding the bilateral techno-economic cooperation into new areas. There was 
little political hype or content to these visits except the routine discussions on 
regional and international issues. The only exception was probably that of Advani 
which was aimed at working towards extradition treaties as part of India’s efforts 
to combat terrorism. In fact, a majonty of the exchange of visits between the two 
sides comprised ministers and high-ranking officials from the departments of 
industry, energy, chemical and fertilizers, petro-chemicals, commerce and so on. 

As said earlier, the presence of around 3.5 million Indian workers ın the GCC 
countries (that includes Saudi Arabia) is an important input for India’s West Asia 
policy. If one takes their “remittances into account the commercial value of India’s 
relationship with the GCC is around $ 15 billion”.™ In addition to their regular 
contribution to the country’s foreign exchange reserve, these workers provide 
perennial financial support to their dependents back home in India which account 
for a substantial number of the total population. Hence no government in India, 
irrespective of the party/coalition in power, can afford to ignore the interests of 
this segment while fashioning any policy towards the West Asian region. In fact, 


23 See FAR, no. 7 (July) 1996, pp. 117-18; no 3 (March) 1999, pp. 40-41. and MEA-AR, 1997- 
2002 (Except 1999-2000). Also see Bansidhar Pradhan, “Indo-Omani Relations Political, Secunty 
and Socio-Cultural Dimensions,” ın A.K Pasha, ed., India and Oman History, State, Economy 
and Foreign Policy (New Delhi. Gyan Sagar Publications, 1999), pp 72-90, “Indo-Bahrain Rela- 
uons: Contours of a Stable Partnership,” GSP/014/97, pp 1-20 

D4 Jaswant Singh’s keynote address in Saud: Arabia (21 January 2001). 
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the government sends special teams to study the conditions of Indian workers in 
the region from time to time. The Ambassadors and Welfare officers of Indian 
Missions in the Gulf are required to personally attend to their problems. The 
Vajpayee government 1s even planning to set up a Welfare Pund for Indians working 
in the Gulf which could be utilized in times of crisis or mishap. The othe: di- 
mension is that these expatriate Indians have contributed significantly towards 
the economic development of the countries they live and work in. This has been 
widely acknowledged by these countries themselves at various levels including 
the highest ones, for instance by the rulers of Bahrain, Oman, the UAE, etc. Further, 
there is a general appreciation of Indian workers for their basic knowledge of the 
English language, their skill, sense of loyalty, discipline, and dedication to duty— 
specially when compared to their Asian counterparts like those from Pakistan, 
Bangladesh and Sri Lanka. As regards their professional standing, Indians in Oman 
and Bahrain hold a higher position and status in companson to their compatriots 
in the neighbouring Gulf countries (UAE, Saudi Arabia and Kuwait) where a 
large segment of the Indian workforce is employed as unskilled and semiskilled 
workers—the ABCD category (Aayas, Bearers, Cooks and Drivers). In Oman, 
the majority are white collar workers; at least 25 per cent of the larger companies 
in Muscat, for instance, are either being headed by Indian expatriates or have 
Indians occupying higher positions. Purther, about 12,000 Indians work in the 
government, especially in the health, communication, education and electricity 
sectors. A substantial number even work in the Ministry of Defence.27A majority 
of physicians practicıng ın Oman sınce the mid-1980s are Indians, which provides 
a human touch to bilateral relations. Similarly, in Bahrain more and more admın- 
istrative and management posts are being given to the Indians. In certain service 
industries such as hotels, Indians dominate. However, in view of the declining 
per capita oil revenue and the increasing unemployment problem in some of these 
countries, the situation might change in the coming years posing new challenges 
to India’s policy makers. 


Syria, Lebanon, Jordan and Yemen 


Broadly speaking, India’s relationship with the three fertile crescent countries 
and Yemen™ operates at the periphery of the periphery. India does not have either 
high-profile political interaction (like Israel, Iran and Saudi Arabia) or any sub- 


D3 For instance, in October 1997 Atal Behari Vajpayee, in his capacity as the leader of Opposition, 
led a fourteen-member all-party delegation, which included nine Members of Parliament, on a 
fact-finding mussion to study the problem faced by Indian workers in the Gulf See The Khaleej 
Times, 20 October 1997 

™ See The Hindu, 11 October 2001, p. 11 

D The Pioneer, 5 April 1997 and The Khaleej Times, 19 September 1997 

™ Tn terms of geography Yemen 1s not a part of the Ferule Crescent, but of the Gulf. Yemen is 
included here on the basis of the kind of relationship with India 
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stantive economic engagement (like the other five GCC countries) with these 
countries. The total bilateral trade with all the four countries in 1991 was a mere 
$ 354 million and gradually increased to $ 1,191 million in 2000, which was even 
less than India’s total exports to the UAE ($ 1,585 million) in the same year. 
Further, India’s imports from Lebanon stood at zero consecutively for six years, 
1991-96. As regards the trade balance, India had an adverse trade balance only 
with Jordan. While the balance of trade remained in its favour in the cases of 
Lebanon and Syria, the pattern of trade with Yemen showed a great degree of 
fluctuation (see Table 8). India exports drugs, pharmaceuticals, fine chemicals, 
machinery and instruments, meat and preparations, etc., to Jordan; manufactured 
metals, cotton yarn, fabrics, etc., to Lebanon; man-made yarn, fabrics, made ups, 
manufactured metals, machinery and instruments to Syma; and rice, manufactured 
metals, man-made yam, fabrics, made ups, etc., to Yemen. It imports manufactured 
fertilizers, crude fertilizers and inorganic chemicals from Jordan; metalifers ores, 
metal scrap, feather, and inorganic chemicals from Lebanon; crude fertilizers and 
cotton raw and waste from Syria; and metalifers ores, metal scrap, and raw hides 
and skin from Yemen. In addition to these low-level trade transactions, India had 
been engaged in moderate techno-economic cooperation with these countries in 
various sectors. These include joint ventures to produce phosphoric acid with 
Jordan; biotechnology, management, science and technology, higher education, 
etc., with Syria; and agriculture, water resources, medical institutes, etc., with 
Yemen. At the political level, relationship with these countnies has been marked 
by mutual goodwill and cordiality. The interactions have been broadly charac- 
terized by courtesy visits by both the sides in keeping with the best political and 
diplomatic traditions between two friendly nations. In the recent past, these 
included the Jordanian Queen Noor’s visit to attend the funeral of Mother Teresa 
at Calcutta in September 1997; the late Vice President Krishan Kant’s visit to at- 
tend the funeral of King Hussein of Jordan in February 1999; Minister of State 
for Small Scale Industries, Rural Development, etc., Vasundhara Raje’s visit to 
Sana’a in May 2000 to attend the tenth anniversary of the unificiation of the 
Republic of Yemen; Minister of Human Resource Development and Scieace and 
Technology Murali Manohar Joshi’s visit to Damascus to attend the funeral of the 
Syrian President Hafez al Asad in June 2000; Minister of External Affairs Jaswant 
Singh’s visit to Syria in February 2001 to meet the new Syrian President Bashar 
al Asad; etc. However, the substantive transactions were carried out during the 
visits of some senior and middle-ranking ministers from the West Asian side and 
some junior minister and senior officials of the Ministry of External Affairs from 
the Indian side. Yet another feature of political interactions has been the periodic 
foreign office consultations between the two sides. The only tricky political issue 
that India confronted while dealing with these countnes related to the Israeli- 
Lebanese conflict In this regard, India constantly supported Lebanon’s territorial 
integrity and unity and the “immediate and unconditional” implementation of the 
UN Security Council Resolution 425 that called for withdrawal of Israeli forces 
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from Lebanon’s occupied terntory. In this sense it felt greatly relieved when Prime 
Minister Ehud Barak took the decision to withdraw Israeli forces from most of 
Southern Lebanon. Further, India also contributed an army contingent'to serve as 
part of the UN Interim Force in Lebanon (UNIFIL).”” 


Turkey 


During the Cold War, relationship between India and Turkey remained mostly 
adversarial because of their being in two opposite camps. While India maintained 
very close relations with the Soviet Union, Turkey, like Pakistan, was in the Western 
Camp by virtue of its being a member of the US-led military alliances in Europe 
and Asia. It was only natural that Turkey had a closer relationship with Pakistan 
vis-a-vis India. In fact, Turkey was one of the closest and most dependable allies 
of Pakistan in the region. The adversarial nature of Indo-Turkish relations was 
reflected in their divergent approaches to the key issues that confronted both. 
Turkey strongly supported Pakistan on the Kashmir issue whereas India sided 
with Greece in its dispute with Turkey over Cyprus.” The end of the Cold War, 
however, brought about a change in their policies. The post-Cold War era presented 
new challenges as well as opportunities which both the countries sought to deal 
with a sense of pragmatism to their mutual advantages. Two most important areas 
which brought India and Turkey closer were the huge potential for economic and 
commercial relations and the menace of terrorism. The process of economic 
globalization became a fundamental reality. The option before each nation was 
not whether or not to accept it but how best to negotiate with it to one’s maximum 
advantage. India and Turkey were no exceptions. In fact, there was a basic compul- 
sion for both to come closer in view of the liberalization and modernization of 
their economies. i 

From the Indian viewpoint, Turkey’s geo-strategic location made good economic 
sense to build bridges with it. Turkey’s location at the crossroads of Europe and 
Asıa makes it very important for India’s economic as well as energy interests. It 
could provide access for India to Europe, to the Caucasus, to the Central Asian 
Republics as well as to other West Asian countries in terms of trade, commerce, 
investment, joint ventures, etc. For instance, Turkey could be a “springboard for 
Indian exports” to Europe and Central Asia in the fields of textiles, light engineering 
goods, durable consumer goods and manufacturing products.™! Further, Turkey 
controls “large flows of international trade and energy” from the straits of Dard- 
anelle and Bosporus which come under its territorial control. The Turkish mainland 


™ See MEA-AR, 1997-98 to 2000-2001 (Except 1999-2000), FAR, no. 4 (April) 1996, p. 79 
(Lebanon), FAR, no. 2 (February) 1999, p 14 (Jordan); and no 3 (March) 1999, p. 43 (Yemen); 
and The Hindu, 28 July 2000, and 19 December 2000 on ties with Syria and Jordan, respectively 
In fact, an Indian Mayor General, Lalit Mohan Tewan. took over as the UNIFIL force commander 
in 2001 

* See The Hindu, 29 March 2000; The Times of India, 1 April 2000 

* JN Dixit, “Indo-Turkish Ties A New Beginning,” The Indian Express, 21 February 1995. 
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is “very likely” to be used for the export of gas and oil from the Caspian Sea area 
and Caucasia. It is believed that Turkey will continue to retain its strategic im- 
portance even if the Caspian and Central Asian oil is transported through its nval 
Iran.” From the Turkish angle, it views India “as a very important economic 
player in a globalized world.” India’s liberalizing economy, its huge market 
potential, its scientific and technological manpower, its strategic proximity to 
China and Russia, the resilience of India’s economy in the face of the Asian cur- 
rency crisis, etc., are facts which Turkey could hardly ignore.™° 
At the political level, forging closer links with Iran and Turkey has been a 
“focused effort” in India’s foreign policy during the post-Cold War to “stabilize 
the overall pattern” of India’s relations with Muslim countries which “have been 
subjected to negative pressures, particularly due to Pakistan's adversarial inter- 
pretation of India’s policies towards Muslims and Muslim countries”. Similarly, 
Turkey no longer felt it necessary to “define its approach to India in terms of Pak- 
istan”.45 However, it needs to be underlined that it was the need for closer economic 
cooperation which provided a strong basis for a better political understanding 
between India and Turkey. That is why at every high-level bilateral discussion 
since the mid-1990s, the emphasis has been on how to increase the volume of 
trade transactions between the two countries as well as to expand the base of 
economic cooperation in other sectors. A brief discussion on the exchange of 
high-level visits between the two countries during the last eight years and the 
range of agreements concluded during those visits would testify this. 
A new beginning in Indo-Turkish relations was made during the Narasimha 
‘Rao government when the Turkish president Suleyman Denirel visited India in 
February 1995. Demirel had come with a 130-member delegation that included 
thirty businessmen representing top Turkish enterprises. Two agreements, namely 
on avoidance of double taxation and tourism were signed. While addressing a 
gathering of Indian businessmen (organized by the FICCT) the Turkish President 
exhorted them to “jointly exploit” the new markets opened by regional trade blocks 
like Asia Pacific Economic Cooperation (APEC), North American Free Trade 
Agreement (NAFTA) and the European Union.™ The establishment of the Joint 
Business Council (JBC) and the Joint Economic Committee (JEC) subsequently 
laid a strong foundation for the enhancement of economic and commercial rela- 
tions. By the time President K.R. Narayanan visited Turkey in September 1998, it 


22 While the oil tankers can move without any problem towards South and South East Asia, 
Tunash involvement will become essential when these resources are transferred along shipping 
lanes heading west; see The Hindu, 12 November 1999 

™ See Siddharth Varadarajan (this reporter gives the views of Turkish opinion makers about 
India’s importance in Turkey's foreign policy), The Times of India, | April 2000; Echtonal, The 
Tribune, 5 Aprl 2000, and The Times of India, 12 January 1996. 

™ See Dixit, “Indo-Turkish Ties.” But unlike Iran, the process has been rather slow in the case 
of Turkey. It was only Vajpayee’s recent visit which took Indo-Turkish relations to a pew level. 

%5 The Hindu, 29 March 2000. 

M4 See Editorials of The National Herald, 4 February 1995; News Time, 3 February 1995; and 
The Tribune, 3 February 1995. 
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was prepared to “have cooperation in all fields” with India. During the visit, both 
the countries signed as many as four agreements such as agreement on reciprocal 
promotion and protection of investments, a protocol on scientific cooperation 
between the Council of Scientific and Industrial Research (CSIR) of India and 
the Scientific and Technical Research Council (STRC) of Turkey, an MoU to in- 
crease exports and imports, and an agreement on mutual cooperation to combat 
illicit trafficking in narcotic drugs and psychotropic substances.” Prime Minister 
Bulent Ecevit came to India in March-April 2000 again with a large business 
delegation. The three agreements signed during Ecevit’s visit included one on 
agricultural cooperation and two MoUs on cultural exchange and for the estab- 
lishment of a mechanism for political consultations between the foreign ministries 
of the two countries. Prime Minister Vajpayee, at a banquet hosted in honour of 
his Turkish counterpart, underlined the need to give high priority to economic 
and commercial cooperation in view of the huge unutilized potential that existed 
in both the countries.“* Vajpayee himself visited Turkey in September 2003 to 
further consolidate bilateral relations in existing sectors and expand them to new 
ones. That a Prime Minister visited Turkey after a gap of fifteen years (Rajiv 
Gandhi had visited last in July 1988) spoke of India’s new priorities in West Asia. 
Vajpayee identified six areas of “obvious convergence of interests and objectives” 
which would form the basis for “a comprehensive dialogue architecture” between 
India and Turkey. Terrorism and economic development were high priorities. 
The others included “seeing a more equitable spread in the benefits from free 
trade in goods and services”; cooperation in science and technology; the “common 
stake in the development of a just and equitable international order”; and regional 
peace and stability. At the specific level, India could learn from Turkey’s “state of 
the art expertise in infrastructure construction and development” while Turkey 
could gain a lot from India’s achievement in IT, space research, biotechnology, 
civilian nuclear power, etc. In fact, during the visit an agreement on cooperation 
in the field of science and technology and a protocol on cooperation in IT and 
software were signed. The Indian Prime Minister also underlined the commonality 
of interests between the two countries in Central Asia and West Asia. In fact, 
Vajpayee maintained that Indian and Turkish companies have already started 
collaborating on the construction of an oil pipeline in Central Asia and are jointly 
exploring oil in other places.” ' 


* See President Demurel’s interview to The Hindu (on the eve of President Narayanan’s visit), | 
September 1998; The Pioneer, 18 September 1998; The National Herald, 18 September 1998; 
Editorial, The Hindu, 21 September 1998. 

™ See News Time, 1 April 2000. 

™ Before leaving for Turkey, Vajpayee has stated: “We are now witnessing a new commitment 
and surge” to cooperation between India and Turkey; The Hindu, 17 September 2003, p. 9 and 18 
September 2003, p. 11. In addition to Ankara, Vajpayee also paid a visit to Istambul (regarded as 
the commercial capital of Turkey) to develop commercial ues between the two. He visited a CII- 
sponsored “Made ın India” exhibition there after interacting with the Indian community; see The 
Hindu, 19 September 2003, p. 9. 
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As regards bilateral trade, the pattern is almost consistent though very slow. 
The slow growth in the total volume of bilateral trade remains an important area 
of concern for both the countries. It was a mere $ 112 million in 1991 which in- 
creased to only $ 470 in 2000 (see Table 9). By the ume Vajpayee visited Turkey, 
it had gone up to just $ 650 million which is less the target of $ 1 billion that 
had been set as early as in 1995 during President Demirel’s visit to India.*” 
Nevertheless, India has increased the value of its export to Turkey from a mere 
$ 53 millon in 1991 to $ 408 in 2000. As becomes evident from the data, the 
trade balance remains consistently in favour of India, except in 1991. In terms of 
commodity composition, India exports man-made yarn, fabrics, made ups, drugs, 
pharmaceuticals, fine chemicals, dyes, etc. to Turkey and imports cotton raw and 
waste, transport equipment, etc. from it. Thus it is clear that the level of trade 
transactions remains far below the potential. 


Table 9 
India’s Bilateral Trade with Turkey: 1991-2000 


(In millions of US Dollars) 








Year Exports Imports Total 
1991 53 59 112 
1992 92 83 175 
1993 116 31 147 
1994 81 68 149 
1995 156 48 204 
1996 194 62 256 
1997 209 70 2719 
1998 243 83 326 
1999 221 133 354 
2000 408 62 470 





Source: Direction of Trade Statistics Yearbook (Washington, D C 
IMF), 1998 and 2001 


At the political level too, the change occurred gradually with India and Turkey 
developing a common understanding on a number of issues in addition to those 
of direct concern Once again, the year 1995 can be considered a benchmark. On 
the Kashmir issue, Turkey sought to dissociate itself from a pro-Pakistan stance 
by adopting a neutral position which called for the settlement of the issue through 
peaceful bilateral negotations between India and Pakistan. President Demirel, 
during his visit to India, adopted this position. Since then, Turkey became more 
sensitive to India’s views and concems about Kashmir. On the eve of President 
Narayanan’s visit, Demurel's stand on Kashmur was at variance with those “adopted 


™® The figure of $ 650 was quoted by newspapers during Vaypayee’s visit, see Editoral, The 
Hindu, 20 September 2003 As regards the target of $ 1 billion by 2000, this was stated by Vajpayee 
himself while hosting a banquet in honour of Pome Munster Ecevit in Delhi in March 2000, see 
News Time, 1 Apal 2000 
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by Pakistan and some other countnes of the Muslim world” as he underlined the 
need to resolve it through bilateral negotiations, though on the basis of “tnter- 
national legitimacy”. Turkey further refined its position during Narayanan’s visit 
by categorically insisting on a bilateral solution. In fact, President Demirel main- 
tained that both India and Pakistan were friends of Turkey and thereby a resolution 
of the Kashmur issue would be in the interest of peoples of both the countries. 
Ecevit’s visit made a significant departure in the context of Turkey-Pakistan 
relations. The Turkish Prime Minister refused to make even a brief stopover in 
Islamabad before visiting India. Ecevit sought “to give a new impetus to relations 
with India” and hence did not want to mux it up with a trip to Pakistan. Further, by 
then there was a convergence of perception between India and Turkey over the 
evolving situation in Afghanistan; Turkey had joined India in opposing terrorism 
and extremism. All this marked a subtle shift in Turkey’s South Asia policy. During 
Vajpayee’s visit, there was simply no discussion on Pakistan or Kashmir. The 
political level discussion between the Indian Prime Minister and his Turkish 
counterpart, Tayyip Erdogan, centred around issues of far greater concern like 
the volatile situation in Iraq (sending of troops, greater role for the UN, transferring 
sovereignty to the people, its territorial integrity, etc.), the regrouping of the Taliban 
in Afghanistan, and, of course, international terrorism. There was a consensus of 
views on all these issues.*! As regards the Cyprus issue, it has almost ceased to 
become an irritant in Indo-Turkish relations partly because of the improved pol- 
itical relation between the two countries and partly due to the easing of tension 
between Greece and Turkey and the increased international efforts to find a peaceful 
solution of the problem. India, on its part, needs to continue its emphasis on a 
peaceful and negotiated settlement of the Cyprus issue. 

Thus, in the post-Cold War, India and Turkey have moved closer towards each 
other in almost every respect, ending years of adversarial relationship. Given the 
immense potential that exists for bilateral cooperation in diverse fields and the 
new thrust in their foreign policies, Turkey may gradually move towards the core 
of India’s West Asia policy. As of now, Turkey can be placed in the semi-periphery, 
i.e., between the core and periphery. 


3I See Editonal, The National Herald, 4 February 1995; and Demirei’s interview to The Hindu, 
1 September 1998 The phrase “international legiumacy” was used very consciously by Demure! to 
convey Turkey’s nuanced stand with regard to the Kashmir issue This implied a settlement on the 
basis of international law, which could mean both the Shimla agreement as well as the UN resolution 
But what is important is his emphasis on bilateralism Dunng Narayanan's visit, the Turkash President 
categoncally mamtained that the Kashmir issue/shonld be solved bilaterally between India and 
Pakistan, The National Herald, 18 September 1998 Further, ın the past Turkish leaders would go 
to Pakistan before coming to India Dunng Ecevit’s visit, even after many requests from Pakistan, 
the Turkish President refused to give in; The Hindu, 29 March and 2 April 2000. The fact that 
Pakistan and the Kashmur issue were not mentioned dunng Vaypayeo’s visit was in sharp contrast to 
the Turkish Parliamentary Resolution in June 2002 which urged the government to “play a role” in 
the India-Pakistan standoff; The Hindu, 18 September 2003, p. 1. 
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Seeking cooperation from certain West Asian countries in its fight against terrorism 
has emerged as a crucial component of India’s West Asia policy in recent years. 
Mention may be made ın particular about Israel and Turkey with whom India has 
already set up Joint Working Groups (JWGs). With countries like Iran and the 
Arab League, a broad understanding has been reached on cooperation in fighting 
terronsm. To what extent are these endeavours effective in combating the type of 
terrorism that India faces? Can there be any common ground, in real terms, between 
India and the West Asian countries in addressing this issue in unison? Before 
answering these questions one needs to put India’s problems regarding terrorism 
in proper perspective. i 

India has been fighting terrorism for more than twenty years and over 60,000 
people have been killed till October 2002.7? During the 1980s, it confronted the 
menace in the border state of Punjab in the form of Khalistan militancy. Since the 
late 1980s the main problem for India is the cross-border terrorism in the highly 
sensitive and strategic state of Jammu and Kashmir as also in some other parts, 
sponsored by Pakistan. Taking advantage of some internal problems in Jammu 
and Kashmir, Pakistan has been using terronsm as an instrument of state policy in 
regard to its perennial conflictual relationship with India. This has been done 
through providing finance, training, intelligence and weaponry to those sections 
of the state who have some grievances against the Central government. Pakistan’s 
Inter Services Intelligence (ISI) has been the main executing agency of the terrorist 
operations as part of a prolonged low-intensity, proxy war against India. This is 
not to deny the fact that India and Pakistan have differences over Kashmir. While 
India considers ıt as an internal matter Pakistan regards it as a freedom struggle. 

Even though India had been experiencing the menace of cross-border terrorism 
and expressing serious concern against it at every level for more than two decades, 
it “took” the 11 September attacks on the World Trade Centre (New York) and 
Pentagon (Washington, D.C.) to “bring the global reach of terrorism into the 
collective consciousness of the world”.*® Terrorist attacks on the US mainland 
shook the entire American nation as never before and galvanized the Bush admin- 
istration into action. Thus began the US war on terrorism which was later sought 
to be projected as a global war against terrorism. The fact that the war was waged 
in the then Taliban-controlled Afghanistan, that had provided sanctuary to Osama 
bin Laden and his Al Qaeda network, made it all the more important for India. As 
has already been pointed out, the Taliban regime was basically created and sus- 
tained by Pakistan. India “responded rapidly and decisively” by extending full 


72 See Address by External Affairs Minister Yashwant Sinha at the International Institute for 
Strategic Studies (USS), London, on 30 October 2002, “Future Directions of India’s Foreign Policy”, 
reproduced in Strategic Digest, vol. 32; no. 11 (November) 2002, p. 34. This was also stated by 
Pramod Mahajan, the then Parliamentary Affairs Minister, danng a visit of India’s Parliamentary 
delegation to Egypt in January 2003; see The Hindu, 13 January 2003, p. 12 

25 See Sinha’s address at the ISS, p. 1334. 
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support that included military facilities to the US war on terrorism. In such a 
policy response, India had two objectives: one, to seize the opportunity to “out- 
maneuver Pakistan” even while improving relationship with the US; and, two, to 
“transform” the Pakistani-orchestrated proxy war against it “into part of the global 
war against terrorism”. In simple words, the Vajpayee government hoped that 
now the US would understand the high cost of terrorism that India had been pay- 
ing for so long and would lend full support to its efforts to combat Pakistani- 
sponsored terrorism from across the border. In hindsight, it would appear that 
those hopes were unfounded as became evident from the US response to the 
terrorist attacks on India’s Parliament on 13 December 2001. The daredevil attack 
on the Parliament, when it was in full session, was symbolic enough; the terrorists 
could strike at the very heart of Indian democracy and pluralistic ethos. Who else 
could have understood its implications better than the US? But the Bush adminis- 
tration acted differently. It did many things to keep its growing relationship with 
India on track but very little to directly arraign Pakistan for subverting India’s 
parliamentary democracy by sponsoring terrorism. One is not arguing here that 
India had any other option except supporting the US war against the Taliban and 
Al Qaeda, both on moral and strategic grounds. But the fact remained that the US 
did not reciprocate in equal measures to India’s efforts towards retaliatory strikes 
on terrorist training camps in Pakistan-held Kashmir. In this context the whole 
misconception about the “global war on terrorism” needs to be understood. 
There is hardly anything global about the war against terrorism even though 
the scourge itself has assumed international dimensions in recent years. However 
one wishes that an international coalition should be put in place to fight the number 
one menace of the twenty-first century, it is very difficult to have one such cohesive 
and consensus-based formulation because of realpolitik compulsions that each 
sovereign nation would face in terms of applying the norms of retaliation against 
terrorist attacks consistently and universally. The predicament of the so-called 
global war is that almost each and every country claims to be a part of it, even 
though each one has its own perceptions about what terrorism is and who are the 
terrorists. In fact, some countries who claim to be part of the global coalition 
against terrorism are themselves part of the problem.” Further, there are double 
standards on the part of the Western nations, particularly the US, on the issue of 
terrorism and the rationale behind retaliatory strikes against terrorist hideouts. It 
was probably to these difficulties that External Affairs Minister Yashwant Sinha 
was once alluding when he underlined the need to “recognize” that the 11 Septem- 
ber attacks on the US, the 13 December attack on the Indian Parliament, the 12 


™ See Dennis Kux, “India’s Fine Balance,” Foreign Affairs, vol. 81, no. 3 May—June) 2002, pp. 
93-106. 

= Prime Minister Vajpayee alluded to this dimension while addressing the 58th UN General 
Assembly in September 2003. He said “The global coalition against terrorism hes registered success 
in Afghanistan, but has not been able to extend this elsewhere. Some of its members are themselves 
part of the problem”, see The Hindu, 26 September 2003, p. 1. 
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October (2002) attack in Balı and the terrorist atrocity in Moscow in the same 
month as “part of a single continuum, of one global arc of terrorism.” He also 
exhorted to “systematically choke off the four crucial lifelines of terrorist groups: 
refuge, finance, arms and ambivalence on the part of the international commu- 
nity”. The problems associated with forging a common front against terrorism 
were evident when recently Prime Minister Vajpayee himself laid a conceptual 
framework to combat the menace. On the eve of his meeting with President Bush 
in New York (September 2003), the Indian Prime Minister listed four essential 
elements in this context. These were: “concert of democracies acting 1n cohesion” 
that would treat a terrorist threat against one as a threat against all; a “consistent 
approach so that all adhere” to uniform standards in the war against terror, 
maintaining “continuity of resolve and clarity of purpose” to avoid any ambiguity 
in defining terrorism; and “expand the constituency of democracy by promoting 
the ideas of freedom, democracy, rule of law and tolerance”.*” In fact, Vajpayee 
was subtly hinting at the US double standards on dealing with Pakistan’s involve- 
ment in cross-border terrorism. Thus, the so-called global war has been reduced 
to a war against those who challenge US interests. As of now there is very little 
common ground between the US and India’s wars on terrorism. While Pakistan is 
the main strategic ally of the US in its war against terrorism, it continues to sponsor 
terrorism against India. Given the illusive and self-sustaining nature of Al Qaeda 
and recent reports about the regrouping of the Taliban, it may be a long time 
before Pakistan loses its importance in US calculations in the South Asian region. 
In fact, many believe that President Musharraf is playing a double game to sustain 
his importance ın US strategy. The crux of the matter, therefore, is that India 
cannot enlist US support in its war against terrorism; it has to fight it on its own. 
What about the West Asian countries, particularly Israel? 

Israel tops the list of West Asian countries that India is seeking cooperation 
from in fighting terrorism. As has already been said, this forms part of the Vajpayee 
government’s consistent efforts to build a strong strategic relationship with Israel. 
Counter-terrorism cooperation has been on tbe agenda of high-level bilateral 
discussions since the September 1999 visit of Brajesh Mishra to Israel. The 
subsequent visits of LK. Advani and Jaswant Singh laid a strong basis for this. In 
fact, a team of Israeli counter-terrorism experts visited the Kashmir valley in 
October 2000 which was deliberately kept less publicized.*” However, the terrorist 
attacks of 11 September and 13 December brought India much closer to Israel 


2% Sinha made these observations while speaking at the ISS, see p. 1335 

= This was when Vajpayee addressed the Asia Society on the theme of “India-US Relations in 
the Emerging Global Environment” in New York on 23 September 2003; see The Hindu, 24 
September 2003, p. 1 and the Editoral of 26 September 2003. p. 10 

38 Vir Sanghvi brilliantly argues this case, sec his article “India Alone on This One,” Sunday 
Hindustan Tunes, 5 October 2003, p. 10. 

2 See Ranjit Bhushan, “David a Sling: Israeli Security Experts visit the Valley, but it’s all bus- 
hush,” Frontline, 9 October 2000, pp 52-53 
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leading to the setting up of a JWG on counter-terrorism. India sought to elevate 
this bilateral cooperation to a broad conceptual framework through a strategic 
partnership with Israel. This idea was first mooted by Home Minister Advani in 
the aftermath of 11 September. Then, in May 2003, National Security Adviser 
Brajesh Mishra underlined the necessity of creating a viable alliance of democratic 
societies to combat international terrorism. He exhorted India, Israel and the US— 
being democratic societies and the common victims of terrorism—to join hands 
against the “ugly face of modern day terrorism”. The place and forum in which 
Mishra was articulating these grand ideas lent credence to it; he was speaking at 
the American Jewish Committee’s annual dinner in Washington, D.C. During 
Sharon’s visit Indo-Israeli strategic relations to fight terrorism was sought to be 
given a formal shape. The issue of terrorism topped the agenda in all high-level 
discussions. The Delhi Statement on Friendship and Cooperation between India 
and Israel considered both the countries “partners in the battle” against terrorism. 
It also called upon all countries to “take decisive action against this” and “condemn 
states and individuals who aid and abet terrorism across borders, harbour and 
provide sanctuary to terrorists and provide them with financial means, training or 
patronage”.**! Thus, India has gone all out to seek Israeli cooperation in counter- 
terrorism. 

India’s strategic relationship with Israel in fighting terrorism has been a highly 
sensitive and debatable issue within the country. There is little consensus in this 
regard both within the political establishment as well as in the wider opinion- 
making circles. The main opposition party, the Congress, for instance, opposes 
this. In fact, the party has been cautioning the Vajpayee government not to break 
the national consensus on foreign policy.™? The claims about the gains of an 
Indo-Israeli cooperation against terrorism seem to be overstated because of the 
following reasons. First, at the conceptual level there are fundamental differences 
between the situation ın Jammu and Kashmir and the Palestine issue. India is 
fighting a state which is not only occupying almost one third of Jammu and Kash- 
mir but also using the territory as a springboard for terrorist operations to subvert 
internationally acclaimed democratic process there. In simple terms, Pakistan is 
encouraging secessionism in Jammu and Kashmir. Israel, on the contrary, is in 
occupation of Palestinian land and the Palestinians in West Bank and Gaza are 
resisting that illegal occupation. India is a victim of cross-border terrorism whereas 
Israel is an occupying authority, suppressing the legitimate rights and aspirations 
of the Palestinians. This is not to deny the fact that in recent years certain Palestinian 
factions have resorted to methods like suicide bombings, killing innocent Israeli 
civilians, which are terroristic and cannot be justified on any ground; the Palestinian 


™ See The Hindu, 10 May 2003, p. 11. 

*! See The Hindu, 11 September 2003, p. 1 Also see The Hindustan Times, 10 September 2003, 
p- l and The Times of India, 10 September 2003, p 1. 

72 “We need not have a strategic partnership with Israel” said the Party Spokesman Jaipal Reddy; 
see The Hindu, 11 May 2003, p. 8. 
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leadership itself has accepted this. But to equate the whole Palestinian resistance 
movement with terrorism is erroneous. Further, Israel cannot do anything that 
harms US interest and taking on Pakistan would go against the US war on terrorism. 
Moreover, it is a question of time when Pakistan and Israel would establish full 
diplomatic relations; there are indications that Pakistan wants to balance the grow- 
ing Indo-Israeli tes, especially in the defence sector, by establishing diplomatic 
relations with Israel. It will be as difficult for Israel to openly declare Pakistan a 
sponsor of terrorism as it is for India to accept that the whole Palestinian resistance 
against Israeli occupation is another manifestation of global terrorism. Thus, there 
can be no common ground between India and Israel in fighting terrorism. The 
dynamics are extremely complex even though some high-ranking Indian officials 
are trying to simplify them by using opaque language and abstract ideas such as 
the solidarity of democracies and free societies. Equating Indian democracy with 
that of Israel is to draw a false parallel. India is a tolerant, pluralist, secular demo- 
cracy while Israel 1s an exclusivist Jewish state even though it practices democracy 
in other aspects. Moving beyond the Israeli-Palestinian conflict, Israel considers 
Iran (as also Syria) as the “epicenter of terrorism” whereas for India it is Pakistan. 

Second, at the empirical level too Israel can be of very little help to India. In 
the immediate aftermath of the 13 December attack Shimon Peres, Deputy Prime 
Minister and Foreign Affairs Minister of Israel, had visited India. Peres did not 
talk about Pakistani-sponsored terrorism and took refuge in broad generalities by 
terming the attack on the Indian Parliament as a strike against democratic insti- 
tutions. In fact, he considered it unwise to attack terrorist camps based in Pakistan. 
Similarly, during his visit to India, Sharon diplomatically avoided a question on 
Pakistan's role in sponsoring terrorism by saying that he was not familiar with the 
situation there.™ Further, the most important reason why a strategic tie with Israel 
is being talked about is the Israeli record in counter-terrorism. At best, the Israeli 
success in combating terrorism is dubious. The fact that the Israelis today are 
more insecure than ever before speaks enough about the effectiveness of the Israeli 
approach to terrorism. The topography of the Kashmir valley where Indian forces 
are engaged in fighting terrorism is entirely different. This is not to deny that 
Israel can be of some help to India in terms of supplying sophisticated weaponry 
to fight terrorism. India can buy any weapon it wants through bilateral defence 
deals. At times even India is required to pay in bard currency as, for instance, the 
Phalcon radar system. In that case, it is a purely commercial relationship between 


% See The Hindu, 6 February 2002, p. 9, Amit Barmah, “Making New Friends,” The Hindu, 9 
September 2003, p 10; Editonals of The Hindu, 9 September, 11 September 2003 and 5 Apnl 
2002; and Palestinian Foreign Minister Nabill Sha’alth’s interview to The Hindu, “We are not 
terrorists,” 2 September 2003, p. 10. For the Pakistan debate over establishing diplomatic relations 
with Israel, see The Hindu, 6 September 2003, p. 11. On differences between India and Israel over 
Iran, see The Times of India, 11 September 2003, p. 9 

™ On Peres, see The Hindu, 9 January 2002, p. 1 and 10 January 2002, p. 11. For Sharon's 
views, see The Times of India, 11 September 2003, p 9 
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two friendly nations which India and Israel are. Israel wants access to India as a 
market for advanced weapon systems. The relationship, therefore, can very well 
be kept at that level without giving it the aura of a “strategic relationship in counter- 
terrorism” which creates avoidable complications. 

Finally, at the policy level India’s so-called common cause with Israel in fighting 
terrorism may send a wrong message to other important allies in the region with 
which India has substantial relations in diverse fields. Iran is one such country 
which is concerned with the growing Indo-Israeli strategic cooperation, not least 
because of the known hostile policies of the US and Israel towards it. Sharon’s 
high-profile visit to India was closely watched by the West Asian countries. Pakistan 
is sure to exploit the developing anti-terrorism front between India and Israel by 
giving it a religious colour. What is more disquieting is that “certain political 
constituencies in India have distorted the perspective” to project the two countries 
“as allies in a war against a third civilization”.™ Whether one likes it or not, a 
common front will be viewed through the angle of religion by most of Arab/ 
Islamic countries in the region, at least till the time the Israeli-Palestinian conflict 
is resolved! 

Among the Islamic countries in the region, cooperation with Turkey has been 
given priority. Being pluralistic, secular and democratic countries, India and Turkey 
broadly share the concern about terrorism posing threats to the very fabric of 
their societies. The projected areas of cooperation are wide-ranging from cross- 
border terrorism to religious fanaticism to obscurantisms to drug-trafficking. This 
has been the focas of bilateral discussions during all the high-level visits from 
both the sides that have already been discussed. Home Minister Advani had visited 
Turkey in June 2001 specifically to work towards a common understanding be- 
tween the two countries on the menace of terrorism. During the Taliban regime, 
both the countries had similar views on the spread of terrorism from Afghanistan. 
At the specific level, Turkey and India face identical problems with regard to the 
issues of Kurdistan and Kashmir, respectively. Even though there are differences 
` between the two issues (Kurdistan being an ethnic one), Turkey has shown greater 
understanding of India’s position on cross-border terrorism in recent years. The 
fact that it is gradually distancing itself from Pakistan is an indication that it does 
not approve of Pakistani activities in the Kashmir valley. Pakistan’s open support 
to forces of extremism and terrorism cannot be overlooked by Turkey in the light 
of its own problems with the Kurdish rebels. Indeed, after the Taliban experience 
in Afghanistan, Turkey remains greatly concerned about the spreading of forces 
of religious bigotry and fanaticism into Central Asia where it has huge stakes as 
much as India. Further, duting Vajpayee’s visit to Turkey when the two countries 
signed an agreement to set up a JWG on combating terrorism, Erdogan underlined 


%3 See Editorial in The Hindu, 11 September 2003. On Pakistan’s reaction to Sharon's visit see 
Khaleey Times, 11 September 2003, p. 4, p. 22 and p. 24; and The Hindu, 9 September 2003, p. 11 
On West Asia's concern about the Sharon visit, see The Hindu, 8 September 2003, p. 11. 
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the dangers involve in a selective approach to terrorism. This was an indication 
that Turkey, unlike Israel, shared India’s views about the double'standards being 
adopted by certain dominant actors in international politics while dealing with 
the issue of terrorism. 

Iran is yet another important Islamic country in the region with which India is 
seeking to develop a common understanding on the issue. Making a common 
cause with Iran on the menace of terrorism is crucial for India in view of the 
strong and friendly relationship between Pakistan and Iran in the past. As has 
already been discussed, India and Iran have moved closer to each other during 
the last few years which has enabled them to recognize the threats to regional 
peace and stability from the forces of terrorism and extremism. Once again, the 
nature of the Taliban regime and its external patronage provided a strong basis for 
the convergence of perceptions between India and Iran. Both the countries were 
gravely concerned about the dangerous nexus between the illicit trade in narcotics 
and the forces of terrorism.*’ Iran’s support for India in the war against inter- 
national terrorism became very clear from the Tehran Declaration that was issued 
at the end of Prime Minister Vajpayee’s visit to Iran. While denouncing terrorism 
“in all its forms”, it strongly criticized those countries which “aid, abet and directly 
support” international terrorism.** It needs to be remembered that the declaration 
was issued much before the 11 September attacks. Further, just one week after 
Vajpayee’s visit, Iran signed an agreement with Saudi Arabia to combat terrorism, 
organized cnme, drug trafficking, etc. From India’s viewpoint such a pact implied 
the “further consolidation of the regional coalition against the forces of extremism 
and narco-terrorism radiating out of Pakistan and Afghanistan.” Discussions 
between India and Iran at the level of their National Security Councils during 
June 2002 underlined their resolve to “cooperate for combating international 
terrorism in the region.””” The New Delhi Declaration that was issued at the end 
of President Khatami’s visit to India went a step further when both the countries 
agreed that the fight against terrorism “should not be selective or based on double 
standards”.””' It was probably to ensure a uniform standard while fighting the 
menace at the international level that both India and Iran have been insisting on 


™ See Editonals of The Observer, 3 Apnl 2000; The Hindustan Times, 12 February 1995; The 
Hindu, 5 April 2000, Vajpayee’s banquet speech in honour of Ecevit, News Time, 1 April 2000; The 
Hindu, 18 September 2003, p. 1. On Advani's visit, see The Hindu, 29 June 2001, p 8 

© For instance, while addressing the 54th UN General Assembly (1999), Foreign Minister Jaswant 
Singh said. “. we witness a scimitar of narco-terronsm cutting across the Caucasus to the South 
Asian sub-continent Two of the world’s largest sources of ulicat drugs flank us. Terronsm financed 
by drugs has for years been the deadly export of our neighbours” The Iranian Foreign Minister 
oe ee (bas been turned) into a bastion 
of narcotcs, terrorism and regional instability.” 

™ See Tehran Declaration, p. 877. 

æ See C. Raya Mohan, “Widening Coalition Against Terrorism” (Iran Diary). The Hindu, 12 
April 2001, p. 11. Also see The Hindu, 19 Apal 2001, p 12. 

™ FAR, no 6 (June) 2002, p. 82, 

™ See New Delhi Declaration, p 87 
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the early finalization of a comprehensive convention on International Terrorism 
even before the US initiated its campaign against terrorism. Their worries about 
double standards are not misplaced as becomes evident from the differences that 
India and the US have over the relationship between Iran and Al Qaeda. The US 
accuses Iran of harbouring A] Qaeda agents in the aftermath of the war in Afghani- 
stan; India does not agree with this. Even though technically India remains part 
of the US-led “coalition” against terrorism, ıt does not want to jeopardize the 
common understanding with Iran on this issue by uncritically accepting the US 
views on Iran. India very well realizes that the recent gains which it has made in 
Afghanistan would not have been possible without the Iranian cooperation. Indeed, 
in the long run, cooperation with Iran would be more rewarding for India in con- 
taining cross-border terrorism.?” 

With regard to the Arab-Islamic countries in the region, India has been following 
a two-track approach to ensure theircooperation. At one level, it has revived its 
interaction with the wider Arab League focusing on a variety of issues including 
terrorism. For instance, an MoU was signed in March 2002 with the League which 
envisages regular consultations between Indian and the Arab League ministers 
and senior officials in New York as also in New Delhi and Cairo alternatively. 
The signing of this MoU was preceded by wide-ranging discussions on how to 
combat terrorism. At another level, India has been making efforts to set up proper 
legal and institutional mechanisms like Extradition Treaty, Joint Working Group, 
etc., to deal with the menace at the bilateral level. The visit of Deputy Prime 
Minister Advani to Qatar in January 2003 was aimed at this objective. At the 
same time India is also trying to convince each country, through quiet dip-lomacy 
as well as high-level discussions, about Pakistan’s continuing support to cross- 
border terrorism. Advani did this when he met the Qatari Foreign Minister. 
Parliamentary Affairs Minister Pramod Mahajan did the same when he visited 
Egypt just one week before. The response of these countries has been broadly 
positive, though somewhat slow and cautious. In the aftermath of 11 September 
specially, these countries have become more sensitive to the threats emanating 
from the forces of religious extremism and terrorism—to their own regime stability. 
As a result, they seem to have shown a greater understanding of India’s concerns 
and appear willing to make common cause with it in the fight against terrorism. 
India’s efforts are showing modest results as becomes evident from the arrest of 
Anees Ibrahim, one of the key accused in the Bombay serial blasts, and the de- 
portation of Aftab Ansari, the prime accused in the attack on the American Centre 
10 Kolkata, by the UAE. However, in order to get wholehearted and timely co- 
operation from these countries, India needs to dispel the lingering doubts about 
the moves to identify terrorism with a particular religion, Islam in the present 
case. The common concern in these countries is that India is gradually moving 
close to the US-Israel position on the fight against terrorism and thereby according 


m See The Hindu, 31 May 2003, p. 11. 
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legitimacy to the horrendously coined phrase “Islamic terrorism” 7” Terrorism is 
terrorism; there 1s nothing Hindu, Jewish or Islamic about it. This is a major chal- 
lenge for Indian policy makers in the coming years as far as fighting terrorism is 
concerned. 


Conclusion 


India’s West Asia policy, both during the Cold War and after that, operated within 
a given international context. Nehru’s Cairo-centric policy, Indira Gandhi’s activist 
Palestine policy and the decision to establish closer relationship with Iraq were 
the best available options for India during the Cold War when the basic thrust of 
the country’s foreign policy was on political and ideological issues of the time 
like anti-imperialism, non-alignment, anti-colonialism, etc. During the post-Cold 
War, the thrust shifted to economic cooperation in view of the increasing sway of 
globalization, energy security, fighting terrorism, etc. Accordingly, the political 
leadership changed the country’s priorities by focusing on Israel, Iran and Saudi 
Arabia which formed the core of India’s West Asia policy. The policy towards the 
periphery has always been characterized by gradualism. Further, even though it 
has become fashionable to criticize Nebru and others of following a pro-Arab 
policy on account of “vote-bank policies”, religious considerations never played 
any role in the formulation of the West Asia policy. Vajpayee as the Foreign 
Minister, under the Janata government with its Jan Sanghi mix, could not alter the 
so-called “pro-Muslim” orientation of India’s West Asia policy during the Cold 
War. Similarly, after the end of the Cold War, ıt was the Congress government, 
Jed by Narasimha Rao, which decided to establish full diplomatic relations with 
Israel. Furthermore, the NDA coalition government, led by a rightist party (the 
BJP) has been intensifying its efforts to build bridges with many Islamic nations 
like Iran, Saudi Arabia, and Turkey more than its predecessors led by the Congress 
and the National Front. Hence it was as erroneous to accuse Nehru and others of 
being “pro-Muslim” as it is to apprehend that the BJP-led NDA would neglect 
Muslim countries in West Asia. The invitation by the BJP-led NDA government 
to the head of an Islamic republic, President Khatami of Iran, to be the chief guest 
in the Republic Day parade provides a ringing endorsement to the fact that the 
dictates of national interest in foreign policy have over-shadowed the rhetorics of 
religious solidarity and over-enthusiasm. Viewed from the other angle, Iran as 
also Saudi Arabia and Turkey, all once very close to Pakistan on the basis of the 
so-called Islamic solidarity, have now moved closer to India during the rule of a 
government whose pre-dominant partner is known for or being accused of being 


™ The analysis of this paragraph ıs based on the information collected from the reports of The 
Hindu, 21 March 2001 (C Raja Mohan’s despatch from Cairo, “From Nehru to Amitabh Bachchan. 
Out of Egypt-III”); 12 March 2002, p. 12; 10 December 2002, pp. 1 and 12; 12 December 2002, 
p 1; 13 January 2003, p 12; and 22 January 2003, p 1 
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anti-Muslim. On the Palestine issue too, the dilution of India’s long-standing 
support has little to do with the nature of the government; it is more due to the fact 
that in the post-Cold War power equation the Palestinians have been left to help 
themselves. In fact, the policy shift began right from the time of the Rao govern- 
ment even though it reached a very low point during Sharon’s visit to India. 
There are two problem areas in India’s West Asia policy during the post-Cold 
War period because of misperception. These relate to the Palestine issue and the 
fight against Pakistani-sponsored cross-border terrorism. First, the low priority 
for the Palestine cause seems to have flowed from a perception that a strategic 
relatonship with Israel dictates this. This is not necessarily so. Given India’s 
standing and stature, it can very well provide strong political support to the cause 
in unambiguous terms without causing any damage to the growing Indo-Israeli 
ties. Support for the Palestine cause is part of India’s legacy of opposing the 
illegal occupation of someone else’s territory in violation of international legality 
and morality. Apart from reasons of morality, a peaceful resolution of the Israeli- 
Palestinian conflict is in India’s long-term interests from a realist perspective. 
The continuation of the conflict due to Israeli intransigence is the fundamental 
source of instability in the West Asian region where India has huge stakes. Hence 
it would be in the interest of everyone to seek an end to it. In fact now that India 
has very good relations with Israel, it needs to impress upon the political leadership 
of that country about the need to give the Palestinians their due sooner than later. 
Moreover, at a time when religious extremism is sweeping through the region, a 
secular Palestine under the guidance of Arafat would serve India’s interests better. 
India can very well become pro-PLO without being anti-Israel rather than pro- 
Israel without being anti-PLO; the difference lies in balancing the priority. The 
real challenge for Indian diplomacy lies in ending the occupation rather than 
providing mere economic and technological help to the already defunct PNA. 
Second, in the fight against terrorism, the US because of its own strategic com- 
pulsions cannot be expected to rein in Pakistan even though Indo-US relations in 
techno-economic spheres have shown great improvement. As the Al Qaeda oper- 
ations spread across the region, the US will be more hard-pressed to depend on 
Musharraf’s military regime. Viewed in this context, a strategic relationship with 
Israel, which does not have a consensus at home, would be of very little help. It is 
unimaginable that Israel would put its historically strong relationship with the US 
at great risk by helping India against Pakistan. Moreover, Israel, specially under 
Sharon, has not been able to contain terrorism because of its exclusive reliance 
on the security approach scuttling the political process. India can ill afford such 
an approach in Jammu and Kashmir lest its security forces end up killing innocent, 
unarmed civilians including women and children by using highly advanced military 
weapons. In fact, India has been following a multitrack approach ever since the 
attack on its Parliament. All this is not to deny that Israel might be of some help in 
providing some advanced weapons technology to prevent terrorist attacks such 
as the Improvised Explosive Devices (IEDs). But those can be obtained through 
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normal defence purchases; Israel would be too willing to do that as it sees India 
basically as a market. Hence, India needs to be a little more cautious while devel- 
oping a strategic relationship with Israel. Arab/Islamic sensibilities in the region 
cannot be simply wished away because of India’s huge economic stakes in as 
well as its heavy dependence on energy supply from these countnes. A comparison 
between India’s economic transactions both in quantitative as well as qualitative 
terms with Israel and other countries in the region would make this clear. Therefore, 
the best option for India is to focus on defence procurement, economic and cultural 
aspects of its relationship with Israel. 

On their part, the Arab/Islamic countries in West Asia need to be more sensitive 
to India’s concerns with regard to terrorism. Even though the US seems to be the 
only country which can decisively change Pakistan’s policy towards India, these 
countries do have some degree of influence over Pakistan and can persuade it to 
stop anti-India activities. Saudi Arabia, for instance, exercises considerable 
financial clout over Pakistan. So do Iran, the UAE and other smaller GCC countries 
although to a lesser extent. Even Turkey can exercise some political influence. 
Therefore, it would not be unwise on India’s part to cultivate these nations more 
seriously in its fight against terrorism. There is no need for grandiose security 
framework or strategic tie-ups; this can be done through quiet diplomacy and, 
more importantly, by binding these countries with strong economic ties so that 
they develop heavy stakes in India. An early finalization of the Iranian gas pipeline, 
or the “peace pipeline” as the Iranians prefer to call it, is one such option. Attracting 
huge Saudi investment could be another. Counties like Iran, Saudi Arabia and 
Turkey once considered Pakistan as a “brother” and India as a mere “friend”. But 
as relationships in the post-Cold War period are being built around economic 
pragmatism, these identities based on primordial considerations like religion would 
beome gradually less important, if not totally insignificant. Finally, it needs to be 
remembered that the terrorist fugitives invariably take shelter in the Arab/Islamic 
countries like the UAE after creating havoc in India. Therefore, in the fight against 
terrorism, cooperation with the Arab/Islamic countries in the region could be more 
rewarding than with Israel.” 


October 2003 


™ In fact, given the strong relauonship between India and Russia, the good relations between 
Iran and Russia, the warming up of ties between Iran and Saudi Arabia and the new moves by 
Russia to get closer to Saudi Arabia in view of the latter’s uneasy relationship with the US, it would 
not be a bad idea for, India to develop a broad framework of cooperation along with Russia, Iran 
and Saudi Arabia to counter Pakistan-sponsored cross-border terrorism. This could be a better 
option than the US-Israel-Turkey-India strategic equation that some are talking about in India The 
case of Turkey can prove to be a little complex in view of its close nes with Israel and the US on the 
one hand, and the burgeoning relationship with India on the other. 
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Indian Ocean Region: Present 
. Economic Trends and Future Possibilities 


Gulshan Sachdeva 


This article makes an attempt to analyse the economic dimension of the Indian 
Ocean Region (IOR). After describing the economic heterogeneity of the IOR, it 
concentrates on its main economic powers. The objective is also to understand 
the present nature of the Indian Ocean Rim Association for Regional Cooperation 
(IOR-ARC) within increasing regionalism in the IOR and access to economic 
opportunities created by this arrangement since its formation, particularly from 
an Indian perspective. The article concludes with an assessment of the future 
economic trends in the region. 


The Region 


With abundant natural and human resources, surplus recyclable funds and open 
navigable waters acting as a strategic link between the Atlantic and Pacific Oceans, 
the TOR has the potential to emerge as a major centre for future global economic 
and commercial activities. The Indian Ocean today constitutes one of the most 
promising maritime highways of the world. It carries heavy traffic of petroleum 
and petroleum products from the oilfields of the Persian Gulf and Indonesia. About 
40 per cent of the world’s offshore oil production comes from the Indian Ocean.! 

However, delimiting IOR is still an academic puzzle. The number of ‘rim’ states 
varies from twenty-eight to thirty-one (all islands; most littorals), the number of 
states in the ‘region’ ranges from thirty-five to forty-seven (including landlocked 
countries dependent on the Indian Ocean) and those in the ‘community’ could be 
as many as sixty (including states not dependent on the Indian Ocean). In the 
context of the Declaration of Indian Ocean as a Zone of Peace (UN Resolution in 
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1971), the IOR was defined in 1979 as the Indian Ocean itself, its natural de- 
pendencies, its islands and oceanic floors, its littorals and hinterland states, as 
well as the aerial space over it. This definition is very broad as it covers the co- 
astal states of the Persian Gulf and of the Red Sea as well as landlocked states 
which transit to and from the sea.’ Broadly following this definition, this article 
takes forty-four states for the analysis. These economies contain about 37 per 
cent of world’s population, about 24 per cent of total surface area and nearly 8 per 
cent of the world economy.‘ 


Macroeconomic Profile of the IOR 


Economically, IOR is very heterogeneous with more than forty countries of dif- 
fering sizes, population, political systems and with uneven rates of growth and 
development.’ The region’s ethnic, cultural and religious diversity is also immense, 
Large intraregional disparities is one of the economic characteristics of the region. 
Majority of IOR economies, particularly in the Asian and Sub-Saharan belt, fall 
into the category of low and middle-income countries. The only exceptions are 
Australia, New Zealand and Singapore in the east and Bahrain, Israel, Kuwait, 
Qatar, the UAE in the north and western parts of the region which are high-income 
countries. Many of the IOR countries like Iraq, Jordan, Madagascar, Myanmar, 
Pakistan, Somalia, Sudan and Tanzania are highly indebted countries. Some others 
like Kenya, Malaysia, Mozambique, the Philippines, Thailand and Yemen are 
moderately indebted. Though countries like India, South Africa and Bangladesh 
are among the less indebted nations, this burden may create macroeconomic 
problems in the future. Tables 1 and 2 depict the World Bank classification of 
economies of the IOR on the basis of income and indebtedness, respectively. 

In terms of population, India is most populous country with more than a billion 
people. Other highly populated countries are Indonesia (210 million), Pakistan 
(138 million) and Bangladesh (131 million). Many other countries like Egypt, 
Ethiopia, Iran, Philippines and Thailand have more than 50 million. The rest of 
them have smaller populations. Due to these differences, countries like Egypt, 
India, Indonesia, Iran, Philippines and Thailand fail to record high per capita 
incomes compared to Australia, Malaysia, Mauritius, New Zealand, South Africa 
and most of the middle east countries. Egypt, India, Indonesia, Iran, and Thailand 
are the high national income-high population countries. The condition is even 
worse in case of the low national income-high population countries like Bangla- 
desh, Ethiopia, Kenya, Madagascar, Mozambique, Nepal, Sudan and Tanzania. 


3 See Chnstian Bouchard, Emergence of a New Geopolitical Era in the Indiar, Ocean: Characters, 
Issues and Limitations of the Indianoceanic Order, mimeo. Paper presented at the International 
Seminar at Panjab University, Chandigarh, 18-22 November 2002. 

4 These calculations are based on World Development Indicators 2002 (Washington, DC: The 
World Bank, 2002). 

3 For details of economic heterogeneity in the region see S.K. Mohanty, “Trade Cooperanon in 
Indian Ocean Rim Countries: Issue and Prospects,” RIS Digest, vol. 11, nos 3-4, 1995. 
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These are also the countries with comparatively high incidence of poverty (see 
Table 3). 


Integration of IOR in the Global Economy 


Growing importance of trade in IOR economies is one indicator of their increasing 
global integration. Another is increased size and importance of private capital 
flows in these economies. Indirectly this also reflects the liberalization of their 
financial markets. Table 4 presents standard measures of the size of trade and 
capital flows relative to the gross domestic product (GDPs) of IOR economies. 
Trade in goods (exports and imports) in the IOR countries is shown relative to 
their total GDP and to “goods GDP” (GDP-less services such as retail trade, 
transport, business services, community, social and personal services and public 
administration). Measuring merchandise trade relative to GDP after deducting 
value added in services in IOR economies provide a better measure of trade’s 
relative size than comparing it with their total GDP. This however neglects growing 
service components of most goods in these economies. Singapore, Malaysia and 
other Southeast Asia economies within the IOR are highly integrated with the 
global economy, whereas countries like India and Egypt are least integrated. India, 
however, has progressed fast in the last ten years towards global integration. 


Major Economic Powers in the IOR 


Although the IOR is a region of diverse economies, close evaluation of the region 
presents a different story. The major regional economic powers which will shape 
the future economic scene in the JOR are Australia, Egypt, India, Indonesia, Iran, 
Israel, Malaysia, New Zealand, Pakistan, the Philippines, Saudi Arabia, Singapore, 
South Africa and Thailand. These fourteen economies constitute more than 92 
per cent of the regional economy. Similarly these economies account for about 
95 per cent of regional foreign direct investment (FDI) inflows. In foreign trade, 
the bigger fourteen economies today constitute about 88 per cent of regional exports 
and about 82 per cent of imports (see Table 5). India and Australia are the two 
- biggest economies in the region. These are followed by Indonesia, Saudi Arabia, 
South Africa and Thailand. The economic scene in the coming years in the IOR 
will be dominated by the oil producing countries of the Persian Gulf, minerals 
resources (including oil and gas) of Australia, South Africa and Indonesia; indus- 
trial products from South and Southeast Asia; and information technology and 
management services from Singapore, India and Israel. 


Regional Economic Integration and IOR-ARC 
Despite the emergence of rules-based multilateral trading system, the world has 


witnessed an unprecedented growth in regional economic arrangements. Today, 
all but two of the 140 plus members of the World Trade Organization (WTO) are 
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Table 5 
Major Economies of tha Indian Ocean Region 


FDI % of 
Major 14 GNI in %of Flowin Regional Exportsin of Importsin %of 
Economles $ Bilion Regional $ Million FDI  $Million Regional $ Milion Regional 


of IOR 2000 GNI 2001 Flow 2001 Export 2001 Import 
Australia 388 3 16 94 4,090 13 39 63,759 8 53 61,856 9 02 
India 454 8 19.84 3,403 10 31 43,268 579 51,624 753 
Iran 106 7 4.65 33 010 24,517 3 28 16,665 2.43 
Indonesia 1999 872 -3,27 -9 92 56,321 754 30,962 452 
Malaysia 7187 343 554 1 68 87,980 1177 69,596 1015 


Singapore 99 4 434 8,609 2607 121,747 1629 109,852 1603 
S. Africa 129.2 5.64 6,653 20.15 30,198 404 27,873 4.07 
Thailand 1216 539 3,759 11 38 65,379 875 61,847 9 02 


Pakistan 61 2 66 385 117 698 0.09 10,484 1 53 
Philippines 78 8 3 44 1,792 5 43 31,242. 418 28,496 416 
Isracl 104.1 4.54 3,044 922 31,275 419 35,111 512 
Saudi Arabıa 1499 6.54 20 006 78,342 10 48 28,427 415 
Egypt 95 4 4.16 510 1 54 6,830 091 15,016 219 
New Zealand 49.8 217 1,699 515 13,918 1 86 12,447 182 


Total for 1,972.4 9236 31,174 9442 655,474 8771 560,256 8173 
fourteen 

Total Indian 2,292 7 100 . 33,018 100 1,378,928 100 1,120,617 100 
Ocean 


Source: Authors calculations based on data provided in World Development Indicators 2002, The 
World Bank, 2002, Global Economic Prospects and the Developing Countries 2003, The 
World Bank, 2003, UNCTAD World Investment Report 2002, Geneva, 2002 


parties to at least one, and some as many as twenty-six regional arrangemeats.® 
The analysis of regional economic groupings shows that significant progress has 
been made in the IOR in regional integration, particularly in the last two decades.’ 
This could be shown by the number of arrangements concluded in the region (see 
Table 6). The goals of these agreements are in the forms of free trade agreements 
(South African Development Community [SADC], Association of South-East 
Asian Nations [ASEAN], East African Co-operation [EAC]), or custom unions 
(Gulf Cooperation Council [GCC], Common Market for Eastern and Southern 
Africa [COMESA], South African Customs Union [SACU]). Many other 
agreements have been concluded with the aim of establishing sectoral cooperation, 
preferential trading arrangements, investment and the trade cooperation and 
facilitation, etc. (South Asian Association for Regional Cooperation [SAARC], 
Commussion del’ Ocean Indien [COI], Bangladesh India Myanmar Sn Lanka 
Thailand-Economic Cooperation [BIMST-EC]). In fact, almost all countries of 
the IOR are members of one or more regional economic groupings. Focus of 


* Gary P Sampson and Stephen Woolcock, eds, Regionalism, Multilateralism and Economic 
Integration, The Recent Experience (Tokyo: United Nations University Press, 2003), p. 3 

1 For details see Gwyn Campbell, “The IOR and its Economic Groupings,” in Gwyn Campbell, 
ed , The Indian Ocean Rum Southern Africa and Regional Cooperation (London: Routledge Curzon, 
2003), pp. 220-37, Kenneth McPherson, “SAARC and the Indian Ocean,” Sowth Asian Survey, 
vol. 9, no. 2, 2002, pp 251-61. 
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some of the groupings in the region is largely economic like the SAARC, BIMST- 
EC, etc. Others like ASEAN have comprehensive agendas which include economic, 
political and security issues. Two major issues could be identified from the analysis 
of regional groupings in the IOR. First, there is tremendous growth of regional 
groupings and second, most of them (except ASEAN) have achieved very modest 
economic results. However, despite little visible economic results, it is more likely 
that countries in the region will try further regional integration rather than aban- 
doning it in favour of overall trade and investment liberalization. 

Within the broader context of regional integration, many IOR countries are 
also trying to develop economic relationships on the basis of their common factor, 
the Indian Ocean. For centuries, the Indian Ocean has been a centre for trade and 
people-to-people contact. This network of trade and other cultural links has always 
given it a distinct regional identity.* Therefore, the idea of forming some kind of 
grouping of Indian Ocean countries joining three continents of Australia, Africa 
and Asia was not very new. Many years ago, India’s first Prime Minister Jawaharlal 
Nehru had also referred to the “commonality” of the peoples of the Indian Ocean 
region. Later the idea was kept alive in one form or another. But it was only in the 
1990s that concerted effort was made by JOR countries to enhance economic 
cooperation within the region. The end of the Cold War, South Africa’s return to 
the international community and opening of the economies of the region, par- 
ticularly in South Asia, created a new political and economic environment for 
cooperation. Changes in the global power structure and sweeping structural reforms 
of international economic orders facilitated regional dialogue across the Indian 
Ocean.’ The coming into Being of an increasing number of regional blocs elsewhere 
in the world also impelled the nations of this region to look for regional cooperation. 

In March 1995, seven countries, viz., Australia, India, Kenya, Mauritius, Oman, 
Singapore and South Africa met in Mauritius. This was an intergovernmental 
effort to explore possibilities of the Ocean Rim cooperation. Subsequently, in 
June 1995 twenty-nine countries met in Perth at a three-day International Forum 
on the India Ocean Rim (IFIOR). The participants were mainly from the academia, 
business community and officials in their personal capacity. In November 1995, 
India’s then Prime Minister P.V. Narasimha Rao also underlined the historical 
context and contemporary rationale for Indian Ocean-based regional economic 
cooperation.!° This also fitted very well within India’s new “Look-East” policy." 


t Kenneth McPherson, The Indian Ocean: A History of People and the Sea (New Delhi: Oxford 
University Press, 1993) 

’ For details see Kenneth McPherson, “Indian Ocean Regional Dialogues: An Australian 
Perspective,” in India Australia: Public Policy Conference 1996 (Perth. Indian Ocean Centre and 
New Delhi: Centre for Policy Research, 1996). 

1° P.V. Narasimba Rao, “The Making of an Indian Ocean Community,” Inaugural address at the 
Conference organized by the Indira Gandhi Memorial Trust, 19 November 1995, Journal of Indian 
Ocean Studies, vol. 3, no. 1, 1995, pp. 1-6. 

" Gulshan Sachdeva and Charan Wadhva, “Indian Perspectives on East Asia,” 31 October 2003, 
http//www asiapacificresearch.ca/caprn/cisp_project/cisp_wadhwa_pdf. 
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Later, a number of formal and “informal” meetings at various.places facilitated 
the process of giving the idea of cooperation a concrete shape. Before the launching 
of any formal initiative, however, many important issues had to be tackled. First 
and foremost was the question of geographical coverage of the grouping. It was 
broadly agreed that countries having direct outlet to the Indian Ocean basin would 
be the most likely candidates of the grouping, although the question of hinterland 
was also advocated by a few (particularly South Africa). In this way more than 
forty countnes from South and South-East Asia, West Asia, Africa and Oceania 
(Australia and New Zealand) were identified as potential members of the grouping. 
The second issue was how to organize a regional economic grouping in a hetero- 
geneous region like the IOR. Some scholars argued that due to vast differences, 
there could be various circles within the grouping moving with different speeds. 
The Left Arc of the Ocean Rim (mainly SAARC, West Asia and Africa) could 
move at one pace and Right Arc of the Ocean (countries of ASEAN and Oceania) 
on a different pace. In addition, there could also be smaller rings of bilateral and 
sub-regional blocs with their own arrangements and speeds. Another complication 
was that almost all the prospective members were also members of one trading 
bloc or another. So it was essential to work out some kind of coordination mech- 
anism with existing trading and economic blocs. Despite diversities and other 
problems, a certain degree of complementarity in trade structures and the geo- 
political situation of these countries convinced them about the benefits if they 
worked together.! 

Efforts made at various forums resulted in the establishment of IOR-ARC in 
1997 with seven core members (Australia, India, Kenya, Mauritius, Oman, South 
Africa and Singapore). With significant complementarities among its members, 
the case for regional trade and other economic cooperation was clearly established 
in academic discussions. On the basis of trade flows between Australia and other 
IOR-ARC countries, some studies concluded that the prospects for market-driven 
economic cooperation within the IOR-ARC were strong due to spillover effect of 
the presence of APEC members. Some other studies by Indian scholars also 
established the case for regional economic cooperation.'* These studies broadly 
endorsed “open regionalism” as a right policy framework for the IOR-ARC.'5 
Due to the vastness of the region, it was believed that this grouping had the potential 


12 See Gulshań Sachdeva, “Exploring Ocean Rim Co-operation,” Financial Express (New Delhi), 
17 October 1995. 

D See K.P. Kalirajan and Ric Shand, “Evolving Economic Links Within the IOR-ARC,” The 
Indian Ocean Review (Perth), vol 10, no. 3, 1997, pp 1-5. 

14 See Charan D. Wadhva, “Trade Cooperation ın the Indian Ocean Rim: An Indian Perspective,” 
in PV Rao, ed., Regional Cooperation in Indian Ocean: Trends and Perspective (Hyderabad. Centre 
for Area Studies and New Delhi. South Asia Publishers, 2001), pp. 67-92, Rajesh Mehta, “Indian 
Ocean Rim: Economic and Trade Issues,” Strategic Analysis, vol 20, no. 2 (May) 1997, pp. 243-62. 

'S Manka Vicriany and John Mckay, “Emerging Prospects in the Indian Ocean Region with 
Reference to the APEC Experience”. Paper presented at the workshop on “India and Australia 
Economic Linkages, the Indian Ocean OPEC,” 24-29 November 1997, New Delhi. 
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to become as important as the European Union (EU), ASEAN and APEC. Under 
the influence of academic inputs as well as to reduce complications, the main 
focus of the IOR-ARC was on regional economic cooperation. Positive experiences 
of market-driven economic integration in Asia also influenced policy makers to 
adopt open regionalism in the IOR-ARC. As a result, the emphasis has mainly 
been on regional cooperation rather than on economic integration, which runs 
through stages like preferential trade area, customs union, common market, etc. 
Economic cooperation, on the other hand, means concerted actions aimed at les- 
sening discrimination in certain areas of common interest. The key objectives of 
IOR-ARC have been to formulate and implement projects for economic cooper- 
ation related to trade facilitation, promotion of foreign investment, scientific and 
technological exchanges, tourism, human resources and infrastructure.'* The main 
focus thus is on economic cooperation and particularly on trade and investment. 
It is primarily an outward looking forum for economic dialogue and cooperation. 
Open regionalism as is the case for the IOR-ARC has four components: trade 
liberalization, trade and investment facilitation, economic and technical cooper- 
ation and trade and investment dialogue. 

Since its establishment, the membership has grown from seven to fourteen and 
to nineteen with many dialogue partners. Current members are Australia, Bangla- 
desh, India, Indonesia, Iran, Kenya, Madagascar, Malaysia, Mauritius, Mozam- 
bique, Oman, Seychelles, Singapore, South Africa, Sri Lanka, Tanzania, Thailand, 
the United Arab Emirates, and Yemen. China, Egypt, France, Japan, and the United 
Kingdom are dialogue partners of the IOR-ARC. At present, only the Indian Ocean 
Tourism Organisation (IOTO) has observer status. IOR-ARC operates as a tripartite 
organization, bringing together government, business (through the IOR Business 
Forum) and the academic communities (through the IOR Academic Group). 

Despite careful considerations of IOR-ARC membership, countries with vastly 
different levels of development (per capita income ranging from less than $250 
of Mozambique and Madagascar to more than $20,000 of Australia and Singapore) 
are members of the grouping. There are countries from different continents, with 
different sizes of populations, different levels of domestic economies and varying 
degrees of openness and integration with the global economy. This is a group that 
consists of countries that are developed, newly-developed, developing, least 
developed, oil based, agriculture based, etc. Today it encompasses around 1,700 
million people and produces goods and services worth US $1,700 billion. 

Some studies has warned in the very beginning that choice of membership 
would have an important bearing on the future of the grouping. Cooperation among 
members without their growing economies will be difficult. With a diverse range 
of economies, the question of any form of trading arrangement among the member 
countries in future will become more problematic. In that case, either some coun- 
tries in the grouping will move at a different speed leaving others behind or 


'© See “Charter of the Indian Ocean Rim Association for Regional Cooperation JORARC),” 
Fust Munistenal Meeting, Mauntius, http://www iornetorg, 5-7 March 1997. 
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economic cooperation may arrive at dead end witha plethora of cooperation con- 
ferences and cultural exchanges.” After a few initial years of euphoria, like many 
other groupings in the region, this grouping is also losing its momentum. The 
way things have gone in the last few years, it is unlikely that IOR-ARC will be 
able to make any significant economic contribution to enhance trade in the region, 
at least in the next decade. It may, however, facilitate broader interaction among 
policy makers. It seems that it may play a more useful role in facilitating political 
and security understanding in the region rather than economic expansion. However, 
this may change if IOR-ARC countries convert the grouping into “selective close 
regionalism” between important countries of the region. 


IOR-ARC and India 


From the very beginning it was not very clear what objectives India hoped to 
achieve by associating with the IOR-ARC. If India was looking for purely eco- 
nomic gains, then the strategy should have been to bring more dynamic economies 
in the grouping from the very beginning. The emphasis should have been on 
economic integration as opposed to economic cooperation. In a loose grouping 
like IOR-ARC, concrete achievements are very difficult to demonstrate. In the 
absence of these factors, it is difficult to sustain interest of policy makers and 
business people in the grouping. In recent years, there has been more emphasis 
on BIMST-EC than IOR-ARC in the policy circle. From a purely economic point 
of view, the experience in the last few years shows that cooperation has not gone 
beyond official meetings and a few academic studies. IOR-ARC has not been 
able to become the central focus of the external economic policy of any of the 
important countries in the grouping. It would be more useful to assess the trade 
impact among the fourteen members of the IJOR-ARC only as the remaining five 
countries have joined very recently. Although there has been significant progress 
in intra-regional trade and investment in the 1990s," India’s trade data with the 
thirteen other IOR-ARC countries (presented in Tables 7, 8 and Figures 1, 2) does 
not indicate any clear trend. Out of these thirteen countries, more than 90 percent 
of India’s trade was with just six countries (Singapore, Malaysia, South Africa, 
Australia, Indonesia and Sri Lanka). Some studies have also pointed that despite 
the increasing number of unilateral liberalization measures and many inter- 
governmental agreements, there are still a number of obstacles to both trade and 
FDI flows in the IOR.'9 

If India thought that close economic integration within the grouping was not 
possible, then it should have been clear from the beginning that this was more of 


1 Gulshan Sachdeva, “IOR-ARC: Can the Dream Be Pructified,” The Indian Ocean Review 
(Perth), vol. 13, no. 2, 1997, p. 6. 

Ric Shand and K P Kalirajan, Enhancing Trade and Investment Environment in the Indian 
Ocean Region (Canberra: Australia South Asia Research Centre, 2000). 

1 Tan A Kerr and Michael Thrope, “Impediments to Trade and Investment in the Indian Ocean 
Region,” The Indian Ocean Review (Perth), vol. 13, no. 2, 2000, pp. 3-7. 
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Figure 1 
Skare of India’s Imports/Exports with IOR-ARC (Fourteen Countries) 
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Figure 2 
Share of India’s Trade with IOR-ARC (Fourteen Countries) Since its Inception 
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a symbolic revival of the past. It is more like the feeling of creating an Indian 
Ocean community. Since most of the countries in the grouping are part of the 
south, this could provide further impetus to south-south cooperation. This may 
also be significant as a strategic partnership in the future. With the Non-Aligned 
Movement (NAM) having lost much of its relevance, India could again demonstrate 
its potential and status through a broad ranging organization like the IOR-ARC. 
In the process, if some economic gains also materialize, one can take advantage 
of that. India could have perhaps opted for this kind of a wide-ranging, all-inclusive 
approach had Pakistan not been a factor. Within a few years of its launching, 
IOR-ARC has lost its momentum at least in India. The reasons are wrong selection 
of members, lack of any demonstrated achievement and no clear gains in trade. 
From India’s point of view, it would be advisable if some smaller rings of bilateral 
and sub-regional blocs are formed within the grouping. Instead of setting the 
highly unrealistic objective of “economic and technical co-operation among de- 
veloping countries for collective self-reliance”, it should boldly go for separate 
economic integration with select countries within the larger JOR-ARC. 


Future Economic Trends in the JOR 


The world economy grew at the rate of less than 4 per cent in the 1970s, about 3 
. per cent in the 1980s and about 3 per cent in the 1990s. During the latter period, 
annual growth rates in the Asian region, particularly in the newly industrialized 
countries was very high, touching 7 per cent in the 1990s. Within the IOR also, 
growth in the Asian region was higher than the global average. West Asia and 
North Africa were slightly above the global average, but the Sub-Saharan region 
lagged behind. According to the World Bank forecasts, world economy as a whole 
would grow at about 3 per cent between 2003 and 2015. Further, compared to 
developed countries, the Asian region would grow at about 6 per cent per year 
during this period. The gap between Southeast Asia and South Asia would also be 
very small. West Asia, North Africa and Sub-Saharan Africa are also expected to 
grow marginally higuer than the global average between 2003 and 2015.” These 
findings indicate some shift of global economic power towards the IOR region. 
The centre of economic activity within the IOR would be still the Asian region 
(including South Asia). 

A more or less similar trend is expected in real per capita income. Global real 
per capita income is expected to grow at about 2 per cent between 2003 and 2015. 
However, real per capita income in the Asian region is expected to grow at 5 per 
cent per year during the same period (4 per cent in South Asia and 5.4 in Southeast/ 
East Asia and the Pacific). Due to relatively low growth rates and large population 
growth, per capita real income in other countries of the IOR region in West Asia 
and Sub-Saharan Africa would grow at about 1.5 per cent between 2003 and 


* For details see Global Economic Prospects and the Developing Countries (Washington, D.C.: 
The World Bank, 2003). 
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2015.7! All these trends clearly indicate that the Asian region of the Indian Ocean 
would be economically very active; an increase in the production of goods, services 
and trade would improve living standards and would generate further demand for 
maritime commerce and port infrastructure. 

Inflation forecasts in the IOR over the next fifteen years are between 4 per cent 
and 5.5 per cent annually. These are high compared to the global average of 2 per 
cent a year between 2003 and 2015.” This partly reflects the underdeveloped 
nature of many economies of the IOR as well as relatively unstable macroeconomic 
situations. In fact, inflation forecast for the South Asian region is highest within 
the IOR. These forecasts are on the basis of fiscal situations of IOR economies. 
The implication is that some financial trouble in the region cannot be ruled out in 
the next decade. 

Trade data for the years 1992-2001 shows that compared to global trade growth, 
many IOR countries had higher export and import growth. Global export growth 
was about 7 per cent per year in the 1990s. During this period, all Asian IOR 
countries (except Pakistan) recorded significantly higher export growth rates. The 
growth was also high in Ethiopia, Israel, Jordan, Kuwait and Sudan. Similarly 
import growth rates were higher than the global average in all Asian IOR countries 
(except Indonesia, Thailand and Pakistan). Import growth rates were also high in 
Australia, Madagascar, New Zealand and Oman. 

Similar to their economic achievements, trade performance was also signifi- 
cantly better in the Asian part of the IOR. Although export growth in Southeast 
and South Asia is expected to grow at a slightly lower rate in the next two-three 
years, it is likely that it will regain its earlier rates after 2005. 

While looking at the current direction of trade statistics, it is clear that the 
major source of exports from the IOR are Southeast Asia and the Pacific, which 
accounts for about 9.1 per cent of total world exports in 2001. Most exports from 
this region are meant for the US, Japan and other high-income countries. Intra- 
regional trade is also quite significant. South Asia exported just 1.1 per cent of 
global exports in 2001 and most of its exports went to the US and the EU. A 
similar trend could be seen from West Asia, North Africa and Sub-Saharan A frica. 
It means the major destination of IOR exports are high-income countries, particu- 
larly the US and the EU. However, looking at the growth of dollar merchandise 
trade by direction during the period 1992-2001, the following interesting trends 
are evident (Table 9). 


e Highest trade growth from IOR regions is recorded with Latin America and 
the Caribbean countries, particularly from the Southeast and South Asian 
region. 

e From all IOR regions, trade has increased very significantly with Southeast 
and South Asian countries. 


4 Ibid. 
2 Ibid., table A3.3, p. 202. 
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e Compared to many other regions, trade within Asia has grown fast. 

e Although major trade from the IOR countnes is with high-income importers, 
growth in the last ten years was higher with low and middle-income 
importers. 


Conclusions 


IOR is a region of more than forty diverse kınds of economies. However, the 
major regional economic powers which will shape the future economic scene in 
the IOR are Australia, Egypt, India, Indonesia, Iran, Israel, Malaysia, New Zealand, 
Pakistan, the Philippines, Saudi Arabia, Singapore and South Afnca. These fourteen 
economies constitute more than 92 per cent of the regional economy, 95 per cent 
of regional FDI inflows, 88 per cent of regional exports and 82 per cent of imports. 
Significant progress has been made in the IOR towards economic liberalization 
and regional economic integration. Almost all countries of the region are members 
of one or more regional economic groupings. In an effort to improve cooperation, 
a separate grouping of Indian Ocean countries IOR-ARC has been established 
with 19 members. Although this grouping has great potential, India’s initial ex- 
perience purely from an economic point of view is not very encouraging. Unless 
some major policy initiatives are taken by India, IOR-ARC in its present shape 
will not be able to make a major contribution to enhance trade in the region. 

According to the global economic forecasts all regions of the IOR are also 
expected to grow higher than the global average between 2003 and 2015. These 
trends would shift global economic power further towards the IOR region. Within 
the IOR, the centre of economic activity is going to be the Southeast and South 
Asian region. Trends in per capita income also clearly indicate that the Asian 
region of the IOR would be economically very active where increase in production 
of goods, services and trade would improve living standards and also generate 
further demand for maritime commerce and port infrastructure. On the basis of 
past trade trends it could be predicted that trade with the Asian region of the IOR 
would grow fast. Higher trade growth is expected towards low and middle-income 
countries and from Southeast and South Asia very high trade growth is expected 
towards Latin America and Caribbean. All regions of the IOR would trade more 
with the Southeast and South Asian region. 

As a result of this sea bound trade is expected to increase heavily in the Southeast, 
South and West Asian regions and in South Africa. In the coming years, there will 
be pressure on the governments in the IOR to develop port infrastructure with 
greater private sector participation. Maritime interests of the IOR countries will 
further shift away from purely military to economic terms. Due to the hydrocarbon 
aspect, the flow of maritime trade is going to be of vital strategic interest. Growing 
trade may also face increasing challenges from terrorists and pirates. As a result, 
cooperation will be required, which will be beneficial in enhancing mutual trust 
and confidence among IOR countries. Under these circumstances, India has a 
major responsibility of rejuvenating the IOR-ARC. Since the Asian part of the 
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IOR is going to be more dynamıc in the coming decade, this will help India ın 
strengthening its economic linkages with East/Southeast Asia and Australia. This 
also fits very well within its broader “look east” policy. If this grouping fails, 
India will miss a golden opportunity of influencing the most dynamic region in 
the coming decade. 


November 2003 


Neorealism, Neoliberalism 
and the International System 


Shah M. Tarzi 





Until the 1970s the study of international relations rested on a three centuries-old 
intellectual consensus that came to be known as the “realist” tradition. The pre- 
eminence and strength of the realist tradition was drawn in part from its ability to 
provide a coherent account of the international environment. This account relates 
how and why the nation-state as the key actor in world affairs can maximize its 
national interests while in a condition of anarchy or a state of nature through 
rational calculations, including the use of force. More importantly, such an account 
rests on the justification of political realism on three grounds. First, political realism 
is concomitant with and is a natural outgrowth of the nation-state. Second, a history 
of powerful ideas surrounds political realism. Third, the most powerful account 
of our time has been the story of the development of modern science, where real- 
ism has presented itself as a leading narrative.’ 

Modern realists include Aron, Bodin, Bull, Carr, Clauswitz, Hobbes, Machiavelli 
and Wight. Forerunners of realists thought include Lao Tzu and Thucydides. 
Contemporary American realism ranges from the writings of Kennan, Lippmann, 
Mackinder, Mahan, Morgenthau and Sypkman to the modern neorealist theory 
developed by Gilpin, Keohane and Waltz. Yet, in spite of this rich theoretical 
basis, the ‘realist’ tradition has been the target of severe criticism and its assump- 
tions and world views have been challenged. 

Robert Keohane and Joseph Nye were among the first to challenge the classical 
paradigm for ignoring transnational processes and non-state actors. Realists iden- 
tified new actors and their mutual relations and proposed new issues to challenge 
the existing consensus, stretching from Hobbes to Aron, that expanded the influ- 
ences beyond war, peace and security concerns. Whereas Keohane and Nye added 


The author is Lee L. Morgan Chair of International Economic Affairs and Associate Professor, In- 
stitute of International Studies, Bradley University, Ilinois. 


' Prancis A. Beer and Robert Harman, eds, Post-Realism: The Rhetoncal Turn in International 
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the possible influence of non-state actors and new issues to the analysis framework, 
others have attempted to re-conceptualize both actors and processes in international 
relations.? Collins, Puchala, Rosenau, Willetts and others ın the liberal tradition 
have stressed the role of interdependence of nation-states as well as the impact of 
international society, institution and regimes.’ 

This article suggests that international regimes, designed to govern international 
behaviour and conflict management techniques of states, influence states’ behav- 
iour. Realists have emphasized an anarchic interpretation of international relations. 
This interpretation tends to understate the behaviour of national actors normally 
observing certain rules of conduct embedded in international regimes, norms and 
international legality. Further, national actors often abide by decisions issued by 
interstate and transnational institutons aimed at managing political and economic 
relations and fostering interdependence in the international system. 

The neorealist view of the modern international system tends to put heavy 
emphasis on the structure of the international system at the expense of allocative 
and interactive processes in that system. Waltz, for instance, refers to the system 
in terms of the distribution of power among states. At one level, according to 
Waltz, “...a system consists of a structure, and the structure is the systems-level 
component that makes it possible to think of the units as forming a set as distinct 
from mere collection. At another level, the system consists of interacting units”.‘ 
At the other extreme, McClelland confines system to interactions: “...Any system 
1s a structure that is perceived by its observers to have elements in interaction or 
relationships....”° 

The present article relies on the broader theme of “international system organ- 
ization” and its attributes applied to the study of international relations. This study 
will identify and comment on the significance of international regimes ın order to 
throw light on some of the theoretical distinctions between these two competing 
interpretations. It also attempts to highlight the linkage between system-level 
properties and the system-unit level, thereby moving the debate toward further 
understanding and shared research themes beyond these two competing 
interpretations. 

Formal institutions surely are also part of the international system. The United 
Nations (UN), the OAU and others, as well as international norms, principles of 
conduct and international rules together provide the framework of relations upon 
which international cooperation rests. Since international organization as a topic 


1 See for instance, Donald Puchala and Stuart Fagan, “Intemmavonal Politics in the 19708. The 
Search for a Perspective,” International Organization, vol. 28, no. 2, 1974, pp. 247-66. 

1 See James Rosenau, The Study of Global Inte:dependence (London: Nichols Publishing Com- 
pany, 1980), Puchala and Fagan, “International Politics ın the 1970s.” Peter Willetts, “The United 
Nauons and the Transformation of the Interstate System,” in Barry Buzan and RJ Barry Jones, 
eds, Change and the Study of International Relations: The Evaded Dunenston (London: Palgrave 
Macmullan, 1981); Hugh Collins, “Problems of a Fragmented Field,” in Coral Bell, Canberra Studies 
in World Affairs, 6 (Canberra, 1982). 

4 Kenneth Waltz, Theory of International Polincs (Readings: McGraw, 1979), p 40. 

“CA McClelland, Theory and Intemational System (New York: Macmullan, 1966), p 20 
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of study has received extensive treatment elsewhere,’ suffice it to note here that at 
one level formal organizations use their formal and permanent structures to select 
and implement solutions to the problem of interstate conflict and related issues 
embodied ın their charters. At another level, these institutions become privileged 
arenas for competitions and rivalry within the global system. In a similar vein, 
other attributes of the international system (international norms, principles of 
international conduct, international legality) are part of the broader prescriptions 
and proscriptions governing interstate behaviour. Such attnbutes place limits on 
permissible conduct, thereby helping contain international conflict, and facilitate 
international cooperation. As such these attributes can be subsumed within the 
broader theme of international regimes.’ 

A related secondary purpose of this article is to make preliminary observations 
on the broader issue of systemic change. According to the state-centric model of 
international relations, a power hierarchy is a lasting feature of international 
politics. Therefore, change in the international system comes from changes in the 
global distribution of power as expressed in the power hierarchy of the leading 
actors in the system. Thus, war might cause a new distribution of power as the 
victorious state or states dictate and enforce rules to organize the international 
system. Indeed, this is the central theme of Waltz’s theory of neorealism. The 
theory of hegemonic stability, on the other hand, conceives of system organization 
and system change ın terms of the goals and interests of that state which possesses 
the largest combination of political, economic, material, technical and strategic 
resources necessary to attain the dominant role in the system.* Gilpin’s hegemonic 
power model contains a similar postulate.’ These strands of state-centric theory 
correctly forecast that major wars, such as the First and Second World Wars, create 
definitive structural changes in the international system. Following these changes, 
the leading actor’s goals, interests, preferences and policies shape the organization 
of the system, its rules, and institutions. However, these theories inadequately 
address international system changes in times between wars, in the absence of 
war, or when the hegemonic state no longer has the capacity to dictate the rules of 
the system. 


* Several authors have provided extensive analysis regarding the role of intergovernmental 
organizations ın international relations See, for instance, Leroy Bennet, Internanonal Organizations. 
Principles and Issues (Englewood Cliffs, NJ- Prenuce Hall, 1984); C. Archer, Internanonal Organ- 
izanons (London: Routledge, 1983). 

‘7 For an elaborate treatment of this theme see, E.B. Haas, “Regime Decay: Conflict Management 
and International Organizations, 1945-1981,” International Organization, vol 37, no. 2, 1983, pp. 
189-256 See also Stephen Krasner, ed. International Regimes (Ithaca: Cornell University Press, 
1983) Krasner’s definition of international regimes subsumes these factors In addiuon, he clearly 
delineates the differences among them 

1 George Modelski, “The Long Cycle of Global Poliucs and the Nation-State,” Comparative 
Studies un Society and History, vol. 20, no 2, 1978, pp 214-35. 

? Robert Gulp, War and Change in World Politics (Cambndge’ Cambridge University Press, 
1981). 
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This article makes tentative observations about bow regimes (social institutions 
of the international system) shape international conduct. There 1s also the broader 
issue of the propensity for and direction of change in the international system. 
For instance, is the international system leaning towards inequality where the 
most powerful state shapes norms, values, institutions and regimes? Or, is it moving 
toward diversity and pluralism? While this study does not directly address these 
key questions, a brief review of the works done in this regard would provide 
some insights. Thus, the study will explore the issue of international regimes in 
the context of an elaborate treatment of the various strands of the international 
relations theory—the hegemonic stability theory, in particular—to venture some 
tentative observations about the coexistence of hierarchy and pluralism in the 
international system. As Krasner argues in his seminal work on the subject, the 
concept of regims is rooted in international Jaw and denotes a broad array of 
norms, rules and procedures of its own around which states’ expectations converge 
within a given issue. As a result, regimes constrain the behaviour of states. '° 

Let us first discuss about the organization of international order. 


The Organization of International Order Under Competing Paradigms 
There are disagreements over how to classify the contending approaches to inter- 
national relations and the nature of the international system. Pettman, for instance, 
suggests two main paradigms, the pluralist and the structuralist.'’ Michell intro- 
duces a triad: first, Behaviouralism which predominates in North America; second, 
Traditonalism, a preserve of the British; and third, Marxism.'? Wight has identified 
several main traditions, including Hobbesian anarchy, a global community that 
can be traced to medieveal Christianity and a Kantian conception of world society." 
Maghroori and Ramberg, on the other hand, present a dual typology—Globalism 
and Realism. This ‘Third Debate’ has antecedents in the debates of the 1950s and 
the 1960s, namely Realism versus Idealism and Traditionalism versus Behavi- 
ouralism.'* Similar to Michell, Willetts suggests three contending paradigms: the 
realist or the state-centric model; the functionalist, which employs models char- 
acterized by a diversity of actors and issue domains; and the Marxist. The latter is 
concerned with the origin, character and consequences of economic exchanges 
and inequality caused by the world capitalist system.” 


™ Krasner, Internanonal Regumes. 

" Ralph Pettman, Stare and Class. A Sociology of International Affairs (London: Cromm Helm, 1979). 

12 C.R. Mitchell, “Analyzing the Great Debates: Teaching Methodology in a Decade of Change,” 
m RC. Kent and G.P. Nicholson, eds, The Study of Teaching of International Relations (London: 
Nichols Publishing Company, 1980). 

D Martin Wight, “Why Is There No Internanonal Relations Theory” in Sur Herbert Butterfield 
and Martin Wight, Diplomatic Investigations (Cambridge: Harward University Press, 1966). 

H Ray Maghroori and Bennett Ramberg, Globalism versus Realm. International Relations’ 
Third Debate (Bouldor: Westview Press, 1982). 

‘S Peter Willetts, “The Umted Nations and the Transformation of the Interstate System,” in Buzan 
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This study adheres to Joseph Nye’s classification. According to Nye, neorealism 
and neoliberalism are the latest manifestations of the recurring debate between 
realism and liberalism. Realism is the classical tradition of international relations 
theory and the dominant strand. Liberalism tends to emphasize the impact of 
domestic and international society, interdependence and international institutions. 
Regional integration studies or the genre of literature known as ‘neofunctionalism’ 
also belong to this strand of international relations.’ 

Both these schools of thought incorporate various subfield emphases and broad 
conceptions of international system organization. The core of traditional inter- 
national realism rests on the theory of power politics whose most influential 
proponents are Aron, Morgenthau and Wight. Basing international politics on the 
human being’s natural drive for power, Morgenthau sought to develop a theory of 
the science of international politics. Another prominent strand in this debate is 
the structural systemic theory that emerged from Waltz’s influential work, Theory 
of International Politics, which one of its critics, Robert Cox, has termed “neoreal- 
ism”. Waltz considers a system as a “...set of interacting units having behavioral 
regularities and identity over time. Its structure defines the ordering of its parts.”!” 
A third influential strand is the theory of political and economic hegemony, 
associated with the works of Modelski and Gilpin. Known as the theory of hege- 
monic stability, this theory considers the rules, institutions and codes of conduct 
of the international system as a function of the goals, preferences and interests of 
the dominant or the leading actor in the system.'* 

Accordingly, this dominant school of thought conceives of the organization of 
the international system in one of three ways: either in terms of the mulitary and 
strategic capabilities of individual actors (traditional state-centric model); or with 
reference to the coercive settlement of political and territorial issues and disputes 
in a system in which the distribution of capabilities (multipolarity, bipolarity, 
etc.) predicts or determines states’ balance of power behaviour (neorealism); or 
in association with a hierarchy imposed on the international system by the hege- 
monic state, or a country which possesses a disproportionate and overwhelming 
power and capabilities based on a combination of political, military, economic, 
material, strategic and technological resources. The hegemonic state, therefore, is 
in a position to claim the dominant role and shape the functional and operating 
rules as well as the institutions of the international system. Since the Second 
World War, the United States has been the only country so privileged. 

Liberal theorists emphasize the ways in which global trade and financial relations 
and other types of economic incentives alter or constrain the behaviour of states. 
Further, both transnational economic institutions and forces, and transgovernmental 
contacts improve international communication and cooperation. According to Nye, 


M See, for instance, Ernest Hass, The Unining of Europe: Political, Social and Economic Forces, 
1950-1957 (Stanford: Stanford University Press, 1958). 

7 Waltz, Theory of International Politics, p. 40 

© Modelska, “The Long Cycles of Global Poliacs and the Nation-state”. 
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“Factors such as the-intensity of international interdependence and the degree of 
institutionalization of international rules do not vary from one state to another on 
the basis of their internal characteristics.” As such, contrary to the view of the 
neorealist school, these attnbutes are not unit-level factors Moreover, as Rose- 
crance observed, the hegemonic stability theory does not explain “why there has 
not already been a marked decline in international economic cooperation...well 
after the onset of decline in American economic and military power.”” 

According to Rosecrance, an open trading system provides both benefits and 
constraints. First, states have the opportunity to transform their position in the 
international system through trade and economic growth and not merely through 
military conquest. Second, international trade fosters new patterns of cooperation 
and peaceful competition.?! Third, the internationalization of capital and finance 
via multinational corporations and the global flow of capital through international 
market intermediaries, Wall Street in particular, has constrained the ability of 
nation-states to act as unitary actors in implementing international and domestic 
monetary policies. Lastly, the economic costs to states which wage war on their 
neighbours have become prohibitive. International capital markets, multinational 
corporations and international banks are likely to withhold portfolio investment, 
direct foreign investment and loans from such states for political, economic and 
financial risk reasons. The net result sets limits on the ability of states to wage 
war. 

Central to neoliberalism is the view that, rather than brute force, a set of rules 
and institutions in the international system mitigates against conflict, affects 
relations among state and pushes the international system toward pluralism and 
diversity. Further, neoliberalism holds that transnational contacts and coalitions 
have transformed national attitudes and the very definition of national interests. 

In short, both neorealism and neoliberalism reject a simplistic conception of 
international relations as an aggregation of bilateral and multilateral interactions 
in an anarchic environment. For realists, military and strategic capabilities are 
critical to the organization of international political life. Since states are not equally 
strong, they have varying abilities to resort to threat or use of violence to alter the 
behaviour of their neighbours or distant states. Thus, inequalities in the global 
distribution of power define the structure of the international system. The behaviour 
of unit-level actors is, ın turn, constrained and shaped by the larger structure of 
the international system. This theory explains why different units behave similarly, 
even when astate’s behaviour is based on a rational calculation of national interests. 

International system organization is embedded in the hierarchical nature of the 
international system established by the state(s) which win(s) the general war. In 
contrast, neoliberalism conceives of an international system organization with 


' Joseph Nye, ‘“‘Neorealism and Neoliberalism,” World Politics, vol. 15, no. 2 (January) 1988, 
p 247. 

> Richard Rosecranse, The Rise of the Trading State (New York Basic Books, 1986), p 57. 

"Ibid, p 227 
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reference to a polyarchy in which competition, cooperation and conflict amongst 
nation-states, national groups and transnational institutions and interests undermine 
a hierarchical international system.” In this global polyarchic environment, insti- 
tutions foster increased interaction and contact among a variety of states, sub- 
national groups and transnational units. This interaction, in turn, changes attitudes 
and transnational coalition opportunities. One strand of the liberal interpretation, 
the so-called “neofunctionalists”, view regional integration as the organizational 
byproduct of such processes. 

Generally speaking, international relations analysts, regardless of their para- 
digmatic persuasion, incorporate various conceptions of an organized intemational 
system into their work. The neorealists consider the inequality of resources and 
power as the basic factor of system organization, while the neoliberals view an 
international system steadily organized around various rules and institutions. 


Regimes as a Thematic Focus on International System Organization 


The choice of international regimes as a thematic focus is warranted because both 
schools of thought accept regimes as one form of institutionalism. The difference 
emerges in their perspectives regarding the degree of “institutionalism” and the 
notion that institutions matter. Questions arise as to why, how or in what respect 
do regimes as institutions anse and persist. Further, to what degree do international 
regimes influence the behaviour of national actors and/or shape the structure of 
the international system? These questions will be explored later as we review 
major works from both interpretations. In this section, it suffices to note that any 
conception of the organization of international system must take into account the 
role of regimes as institutions guiding states’ behaviour in-the international system. 
We maintain, following Keohane, that even if we regard states’ behaviour in terms 
of maximizing power and status, countries still experience powerful incentives to 
negotiate cooperative arrangements. Such arrangements are embedded in inter- 
national regimes and its associated attributes such as principles of conduct, norms 
and rules. These organizational attributes of the international system can and do 
shape, constrain, or change the calculations that national actors make. In this 
sense, the role of power in international relations as stressed by realists can be 
linked to the behavioural significance of the ways the international system is or- 
ganized. The emphasis on regimes at a theoretical level is also informed by the 
general proposition that nation-states may be understood as role players: the nature 
and the requirements of the states’ role and the position occupied within the inter- 
national power hierarchy shape their individual and collective behaviour.” As 


n Nye. “Neorealism and Neoliberalism”. 

> A conception of regimes as social insututions appears in the wntings of Oran R Young. See his 
work, “International Regimes: Toward a New Theory of Institutions,” World Polincs, vol 39, no. 1, 
1986, p 109 More importantly, it can be traced via the path breaking philosophucal whiting of John 
Rawls such as the “Two Concepts of Rule,” Philosophical Review, vol 65,00 1, 1955, p.24. 
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such the study of regime is an appropriate focus even from the vantage of neorealist 
theory which tends to consider international regimes at best as an intervening 
variable, and certainly not a causal factor, in terms of regimes’ influence on the 
behaviour of national states in an anarchic international environment. The neo- 
liberals, on the other hand, would readily accept the premise that various organ- 
izational factors in the nternational system—including transactional rules of the 
game, regimes, norms and general principles—imbue states with roles and practices 
that in turn shape and influence behaviour. These factors are important intervening, 
and sometmes causal, variables in the analysis of states’ actions and the conditions 
for stability and change. 

We can reflect on the importance of international regime in the international 
system through another theoretical framework. Consider that the international 
system may be described as an “overdetermined” system, to use Poulantzas’ term.™ 
Such a system is an actor-determined system to the extent that the internal societal, 
bureaucratic and decision-making goals, capabilities and attributes determine a 
state’s goals, interests, preferences and national security needs. The system is 
structure-determuned insofar as the international system structure constrains the 
ability of a state to achieve goals. For example, analysis of the domestic sources 
of foreign policy enables us to understand why, for instance, state A has tbe 
propensity to go to war as a means of achieving its national security goals. How- 
ever, whether state A will actually launch a war is limited by pragmatic consider- 
ations. Can ıt achieve its goals through instruments of coercion? This question, in 
turn, is a function of the international environment and the prevailing balance of 
power relationship vis-à-vis state A and its adversary prevailing at that time. 

Regimes operate in this space between the actor and structure. Collectively, 
then, regimes as institutions with an associated set of rules and norms constitute 
the connecting tissues that link the “structure” with the “actor”. The way an indi- 
vidual state conforms to rules and institutions of the international environment 
and performs certain roles within the international system depends on its internal 
attributes, including its goals and capabilities. However, the nature of specific 
regimes and their related norms and principles of conduct also shape the role a 
nation plays in the world arena. These international system variables link the 
structure of the international system to actor-level goals and capabilities and shape 

„the choices available to the state, as well as affect the ability of national actors to 
achieve their interests and security goals. 

As mentioned earlier, a conception of the international system as “over- 
determined” recognizes that system organization affects and is affected by national 
actors. That is, international system organization factors shape roles in the inter- 
national system and the ability of national actors to achieve their goals. National 
actors also may abolish/change some rules and establish new ones. This conception 


™* Nicos Poulantzas was one of the early theorists to use this concept in order to examine the 
interconnection between capitalism and the structure of the contemporary capitalist state. See Nicos 
Poulantzas, Political Power and Soctal Classes (London: New Left Books and Sheed and Ward, 
1973) 
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is different from the so-called “reductionist” theories which neglect the role of 
structure and international system organization in determining outcomes. As Waltz 
has correctly pointed out, “reductionist” theory ignores structure.” However, the 
proposed realist thinking about international relations is also an issue with Waltz. 
He argues that systems determine outcomes because they regulate behaviour and 
preferences. Waltz’ argument ignores the role states play in the international system, 
the influence of domestic attributes ın determining national preferences and how 
national preferences, in turn, affect international conduct of states. 

Now that we have reflected on the competing visions of international system 
organization and the theoretical relevance of regimes as an appropriate focus on 
the organization of the international system, the next section will highlight the 
differences between these competing schools of thought regarding international 
regimes. Specifically, the comparison will be made with reference to, among others, 
the definition of regimes, key dynamics that help explain the nse of regimes and 
whether and to what extent regimes matter in shaping states’ behaviour or pre- 
dicting states’ compliance with regimes. 


Neorealism 


In international relations the proper definition of key concepts is often the subject 
of debate amongst contending schools.™ This is also true of defining the term 
“regime”. Some authors equate regimes with patterned behaviour of states in- 
volving a combination of principles, norms or rules that account for regularity in 
interstate interaction.” Since modem realism understates the significance of 
regimes ın international politics, it is interesting to note that the consensus definition 
of “international regimes” has been offered by Stephen Krasner, an influential 
adherent of the neorealist school. Krasner conceives of regimes in terms of “con- 
vergent expectations” based on a hierarchy of principles, norms, rules and decision- 
making procedures with regard to a specific issue area in international politics— 
trade, nuclear non-proliferation, etc.™ 


E Waltz, Theory of International Politics. 

* This section on realism and neorealism as well as the subsequent section of neoliberalism 
draw heavily on my previous writings on the subject, notably “International Regimes and Inter- 
national Relations Theory: Search for Synthesis,” International Studies, vol. 40, no 1 (January— 
March) 2003; Shah M. Tarzı, “Trade Human Rights and Norms,” Journal of Social, Political and 
Economic Studies, vol 27, no. 2 (Summer) 2002, pp 187-202; Andreas Hasenclever, Peter Mayer 
and Volker Rittberger, Theories of International Regimes (Cambridge Cambridge University Press, 
1997), especially pp 84-86, 104-35 

7 Donald Puchala and Raymond Hopkins, “Intemational Regimes,” in Krasner, ed., International 
Regimes, pp 61-92, also cited in Stephen Haggard and Beth A. Simmons, “Theones of International 
Regimes,” Internanonal Organization, vol. 41, no. 3 (Summer) 1987, p 493. 

™ Stephen Krasner, “Structural Causes and Regime Consequences. Regimes as Intervening 
Variables,” in Krasner, ed , International Regimes, pp 1—21 Krasner defines each of these attri- 
butes—norm, pnaciples, niles, etc —and shows how these components help us discern regime and 
understand regime change 
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As one would expect, proponents of neoliberal institutionalısm and many 
cognitivist writers have criticized the above definition and have offered alternative 
definitions of their own. According to Oran Young and several other scholars, this 
definition suffers from conceptual ambiguity in that in the real world it is difficult 
to distinguish between various components of regimes—principles, norms, rules, 
and decision-making. In this regard, Keohane has offered a simple and straight- 
forward definition in which the complex hierarchy of components—principles, 
norms, rules and procedures—have been submerged into the concept of rules. 
He equates regimes with institutions which in turn are reflections of a set of specific 
rules regarding an issue of international relations on which states widely agree.” 
Since the existence of agreed upon rules ts sufficient for the presence of a regime, 
Keohane’s definition frees researchers from the need to refer to various other 
components such as principles, norms, etc. Ironically, the definition offered by 
Krasner, who sees regimes best as an intervening variable in affecting state behav- 
iour, is most preferable on account of its complexity. Specifically, the hierarchy 
of principles, norms, rules and procedures makes it possible to correctly discern 
regime and specify regime change. Using Keohane’s definition, we may mistakenly 
consider rules governing international cooperative arrangements among states as 
a regime. For instance, one might characterize those rules pertaining to the produc- 
tion and distnbution of international oil as an “oil regime”. In contrast, Krasner’s 
definition enables us to move beyond rather simplistic observations to describe 
the nature and scope of the regime as well as any change in it with greater precision. 

Proponents of the traditional realist theory conceive of international politics as 
an anarchic international environment in which states will engage in a rational 
cost-benefit calculation of whether to comply or violate a regime’s principles, 
norms and rules. As expressions of states’ interests, regimes can have impact. 
However, international regimes are at best a dependent variable. Ultimately, it 1s 
the ‘reason of the state’ or national interests that dictate whether a state will or 
will not comply with international regimes. In short, the vital mterests of states 
undergird the rise, development and relative effectiveness of international regimes. 

As an offshoot of classical realism, contemporary neorealism lays stress on the 
preferences, interests and calculations of sovereign nation-states. However, unlike 
traditional realist theory, neorealists believe that international regimes as a form 
of institutions do matter, because regimes help states to reduce the cost of unilateral 
action. However, states must be able to agree on a set of rules and norms to regulate 
their actions.*! On the whole we can extrapolate the following general proposition 
from the neorealist conception. 


3 The foregoing analysis of regimes as social insututions draws upon and has benefited heavily 
from this insightfal work by Oran Young See “International Regimes. Toward a New Theory of 
Institutions,” Word Polincs, yol 39, no. 1, 1986, pp. 104-22 

® Robert Keohane, After-Hegemony Cooperation and Discord in the World Political Economy 
(Princeton: Princeton University Press, 1984), cited in Haggard and Simmons, “Theories of Inter- 
national Regimes,” p 109 

M It is understood, however, that there are differences between these writers in terms of the em- 
phasis they place in assigning the specific role of power 1n shaping a state’s behaviour Thus, while 
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The national security objective of the state is to preserve national interests and 
maximize power. This vital drive, in tum, gives rise to and sustains regimes. 
Regimes do make limited interdependent impacts on states’ behaviour whenever 
three conditions are met: (a) states agree on the rules and norms pertaining to a 
specific issue area, (b) an absence of a clear hierarchy of issues and (c) whenever 
the use of force by the strong states or the hegemon regarding that specific issue 
is uncommon. 

Within this contemporary tradition, the theory of hegemonic stability is the 
most influential power-based theory that purports to explain the rise, relative 
ymportance and decline of regimes in international politics. This theory, as 
elaborated in the works of Modelski and Gilpin, regards the rise of regimes and 
compliance with its associated components as reflections of the national secunty 
objective, national interests and desires of the dominant actor in the system or the 
hegemon.™ Since the interests and national security needs of the United States as 
the hegemonic state constitute the sine qua non of the rise and support for regime 
and its norms, one would expect that the relative decline of unipolarity or other 
structural changes that weakens the power of the United States will lead to the 
decline of norms and principles of conduct that undergird a regime. In reality a 
variety of norms governing trade, human rights, the inviolability of borders, etc., 
continue to be effective in spite of the erosion of American power. The hegemonic 
stability theory has difficulty in explaining this major anomaly. 


Neoliberal Institutionalism 


Neoliberal theorists share the realists’ epistemological premise in that they, too, 
regard states as rational actors striving to maximize national interests under con- 
ditions of anarchy. Similar to the power-based realists, neoliberals stress the impor- 
tance of rational calculations by states as a means to gain absolute and relative 
power or otherwise enhance national security. However, the neoliberal institution- 
alists differ with modern neoroealism in that they see the self-interest of states 
served by compliance with norms and regimes. Compliance with international 
regimes and its norms help states to efficiently address relative gain concerns. 
Consequently, this school argues that, even if the factors that give rise to a norm 


Krasner highlights the importance of regime as a means of statecraft, Grieco stresses the need of 
national governments to create a balanced distribution of benefits from cooperating with other 
states via the formation of and compliance with regimes See two separate chapters by Krasner apd 
Gneco ın Krasner, ed., International Regimes. 
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on international poliucs see J. Mearsheimer’s wntungs, in particular, “The False Promise of Inter- 
national Institutions,” ın M. Brown, Sean M. Lynn-James and Stern E Miller, eds, The Perils of 
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are no longer operative, norms and regimes continue to persist as effective and 
resilient expressions of institutions shaping states’ behaviour. Since regimes are 
in effect institutions with embedded norms, states comply with these partly because 
the benefit of compliance outweighs the cost of violating them. 

In order to account for the rise of regimes, some proponents use game-theoretic 
models to identify and characterize constellations of interests for cooperation and 
regime formation. Accordingly, the Prisoner’s Dilemma (PD), a variation of the 
rational choice model, is used to explain cooperative behaviour embedded in an 
international regime. The equilibrium outcome of noncooperation is highly inef- 
fective in serving the interests of the game players, according to this “contractualist” 
or functionalist analysis associated with the works of Keohane. States are found 
to cooperate as a matter of national interest, thereby creating the condition for the 
rise of regime. Put differently, the main impetus for the relative persistence of 
regimes is the awareness of states that cooperation provides a Pareto-efficient 
equilibrium, thereby making regime-building a viable strategy for international 
cooperation among nation-states. 

Another salient strand is the ‘situation-structuralism’. It attempts to broaden 
the focus of contractualism by incorporating different constellations of interests 
or ‘games’ for shedding light on the formation and maintenance of norms. But the 
so-called ‘institutional bargaining model’ highlights states’ self-interested efforts 
aimed at the pursuit of absolute and relative gains. 

Thus the formation of a regime is a function of the desire of states to enhance 
national effectiveness in pursuing national interest goals. However, once in oper- 
ation, regimes and institutions independently matter as a constraining force on 
state behaviour as the payoff matrix tilts in favour of compliance with regime 
norms. In short, similar to contemporary neorealism, the neoliberal institutionalists 
are grounded in the tradition of social science which stresses rational calculations 
of states interests. The difference is that realists put greater emphasis on the 
importance of power for the formation, content and impact of international regimes. 
In contrast, a major contribution of the neoliberal school lies in showing that 
while norm and regime-governed behaviour are tied to the national interests of 
states, cooperation on the basis of a specific and narrow set of norms help states 
to efficiently pursue national interests or achieve other national objectives. This 
utilitarian conception has its own drawback of eliminating the ability to address 
broader moral norms or global normative concerns which guide national conduct 
and provide a moral authority transcending simple, narrow, utilitarian, self-inter- 
ested goals and issues of states. ; 

Overall, this school of thought strongly argues that regime norms have an 
independent impact on behaviour as the regime shapes interests. Further, regimes 
help engender polyarchy in which competition, cooperation and conflict among 
states, national groups and transnational institutions and interests take place. Such 
polyarchy is promoted because regime norms enhance collaborative behaviour, 
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increase interaction and foster cooperation within international organizations as 
well as transnational ties that bind subnational units. 


Structure, Stability and Change 


Now that we have elaborated on these competing visions, we can go a step further 
and make preliminary observations on the relevance of regime to the broader the- 
oretical issues of stability and change in the international system. As we have 
seen so far, international regimes and norms designed to manage the system of 
interdependence and interstate relations, cumulatively shape collective inter- 
national behaviour. For instance, it is safe to say that the costs are to states very 
high for ignoring or unilaterally breaking away from established social institutions 
or violating the norms and principles of regimes, including norms of international 
legality. Even leading actors in the system find it difficult to ignore international 
social pressure for conformity and compliance. Among others, it is very difficult 
to develop a coalition of states that will form and support an alternative to prevailing 
institutional arrangements embedded in international regimes. 

As we noted earlier, the hypothesis of hegemonic stability would attribute both 
the original formation and subsequent maintenance of international regimes to 
the presence of a dominant great power. Yet, the role and interests of a dominant 
State such as the United States is not necessarily needed to produce agreements, 
or create social institutions so long as purely self-interested actors see realizable 
joint gains. In any event, by defining the very fabric of international interactions 
and by raising the costs of noncompliance for national actors, international regimes 
may be regarded as sources of international order, stability and cooperation. 

Even if one adopts a purely traditional realist perspective as a point of departure, 
the themes of international regimes and norms would still be useful. These under- 
standings could provide preliminary insights into the overall structure and distri- 
bution of power within the international system and provide hints of the propensity 
for change in the international system. To begin with, the realist interpretation 
may characterize the system as bipolar if two leading actors have the power to 
establish principles, rules and institutional arrangements and to demand compliance 
regardless of the preference of other members in the system, as was the case 
during most of the Cold War. A situation associated with hegemonic stability is 
present if one actor possesses the effective capacity to impose such arrangements 
and this system might be considered unipolar. Finally, if a large number of states 
share directive roles, then the international system may be characterized as multi- 
polar or pluralistic. 


Y As referenced earlier, this section draws heavily on my own wi.tngs cited in note 26 above 
and on Hasenclever, Mayer and Rittberger, Theories of International Regimes, especially pp. 84— 
86, 104-35 
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With the above characterization in mind, we can think about change in the sys- 
tem by speculating about the place of international regimes and norms in the 
context of a conceptual continuum composed of two dimensions: one being the 
dimension of maximum inequality and absolute hierarchy, and the.other being a 
polar opposite dimension of relative equality and plurality. The more the system 
moves towards hierarchy, the greater the centralization of the international system 
organization and the higher the probability that the most powerful state or states 
impose a high degree of order through international regimes as institutions. In 
contrast, the more an international regime reflects the preferences of a large number 
of states as self-interested utility maximizers, the more the international system 
tends toward decentralization, pluralism, ‘functionalist’ and complex inter- 
dependence. 


Conclusion 


One major finding of this study is that there is a mutually reinforcing interrela- 
tionship between international regimes and state behaviour. Neorealists would 
hold that the ‘reason of the state’ drives support for regimes. Neoliberals would 
emphasize the utility-maximizing ethos of national actors designed to efficiently 
achieve national objectives as an important factor in compliance with international 
regimes. Regardless of this difference, it appears that both strands agree that inter- 
national regimes in turn shape the behaviour of states. The difference is one of 
degree rather than kind. In essence, then, the argument is not whether regimes as 
institutions matter, but rather how much do they matter. 

A related observation, albeit tentative, is that as a conception of international 
system organization, including regimes as social institutions of the international 
system, helps us to understand variance in states’ international collective behaviour. 
For example, we can explore the conditions governing stability and change in the 
international system in terms of internationakregimes. International regimes and 
its related norms and principles of conduct are, in effect, antinomies or attributes 
of the international system organization, providing us with impressions of the 
overall configuration of power in the international system and enabling us to 
make preliminary observations regarding the propensity for change. 

In conclusion, in spite of the preoccupation with power as the dominant theme 
in international theorizing, a general agreement exists regarding the importance 
of regimes as institutions playing a vital role in shaping collective behaviour of 
nation-states. 


Notes and Comments 


Russia’s Policy Towards the Kashmir Issue 
in the Changing World Order 


Debidatta Aurobinda Mahapatra 








Russia’s policy towards the Kashmir issue can be seen through a pattern of con- 
tinuity and change. While there has been continuity in its policy towards the issue, 
except for a short period, the factors governing the policy have changed. This 
article makes an attempt to analyse the element of continuity and the factors 
of change that shaped Russia’s Kashmir policy, especially after the end of the 
Cold War. 

Situating the Kashmir issue in the context of Indo-Russian relations has become 
a matter of special interest as they have undergone transformation, marked by the 
elements of uncertainty and instability during the initial years of new Russia. It 
was uncertain because Russia suddenly found itself in a volatile situation after 
the disintegration of the Soviet Union. Initially, Russia found it difficult to locate 
its exact position in international politics. Likewise, it was unstable because Russian 
policy makers were caught up in a morass of conflicting policy options like pro- 
Western romanticism, nationalism, policy towards “near-abroad”, etc. This scenario 
affected the Indo-Russian relationship and had its own impact on Russia’s policy 
towards the Kashmir issue. 

It is well known that during the Cold War, the Soviet Union (predecessor-state 
of the Russian Federation) was a strong supporter of the Indian position on the 
Kashmir issue. Factors like bi-polar politics, the Non-Aligned. Movement (NAM) 
and the image of India in the international arena governed the bilateral relationship 
in those days. However, the bonhomie in bilateral relations reached a low after 
the collapse of the socialist system. This was clearly evident, as the subsequent 
discussion would show, from the overtures made by the Russian leadership towards 
Pakistan during the initial years. But this uncertainty lasted for about tw> years 
only. The change occurred due to the following reasons. First, the Russian leader- 
ship realized the shortcoming in its foreign policy, i.e., neglecting old allies like 
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India. Second, Western economic aid did not flow as per expectations to revive 
Russian economy. Third, the Russian leadership realized that in order to relocate 
its strategic position in international affairs, an independent approach rather than 
submission to the West was the need of the hour. Fourth, the ethnic, economic and 
emerging political structures in Russia found their similar components in India. 
Economic development, terrorism, emerging international power structure were 
some of the common concems for both the countries. As a result, with the visit of 
the then President of Russia, Bons Yeltsin to India in 1993, both the countries 
sought to revive the old relationship in a manner befitting the changed international 
scenario. Hence, when President Yeltsin declared Kashmir as an integral part of 
India ıt was very much on expected lines. Such a position reinforced continuity in 
Russia’s Kashmir policy. 

Vladimur Putin succeeded Yeltsin as the President of Russia in 2000. Earlier he 
had served in various :mportant positions in the policy-making set-up. Russia, 
however, was still struggling with the problems of political and economic develop- 
ment, ethnic tensions and cross-border terrorism. Putin displayed political acumen 
in tackling these problems. He dealt with the menace of terrorism in Chechnya 
with an iron hand and maintained the power equilibrium at “near-abroad” and the 
West. He identified international terrorism as the “plague of the 21st century” and 
along with the Indian leadership appealed, during his India visits in 2000 and 
2002, for international cooperation to fight it. It needs to be mentioned here that 
both Chechnya and Kashmir have been victims of terrorism, patronized and 
promoted by the same forces. The present article also analyzes this emerging fac- 
tor of terrorism alongside factors like multipolarism, democracy and economic 
and defence cooperation that contribute to the convergence of approaches between 
Russia and India. Against this backdrop it attempts to show how Putin’s approach 
towards the Kashmir issue appears to be in convergence with that of India. 

While expounding the element of continuity and the factors of change in Russia’s 
Kashmir policy, the discussions in the article would have the following order. 
First, it makes a brief survey of the Soviet policy towards the Kashmir issue. This 
will provide the background in further delineating Russia’s Kashmir policy during 
the initial years of new Russia. The impact of disintegration of the Soviet Union 
on Russian perception, attitude and policy towards Kashmir has been dealt with 
in the second section of the article. While the third section focuses on Russia’s 
Kashmir policy during Yeltsin period, the fourth section deals with the approach 
of President Putin towards the issue. The final section analyses those factors that 
Jead to the convergence of approaches of India and Russia on various issues includ- 
ing Kashmir. 


Soviet Policy Towards the Kashmir Issue 
The Kashmur issue came to the surface when the tribal forces from the north-west 


frontier areas of Pakistan, armed and supported by Pakistan government, invaded 
Kashmir in 1947. When the issue was raised in the United Nations the then Soviet 
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Union maintained its neutral posture and its representative remained absent during 
the voting. However, the situation changed afterwards. The Soviet leader 
Khrushchev changed the non-committal attitude of the Stalin era towards South 
Asia and adopted the policy of “strengthening friendship and cooperation with 
neutral and peace loving countries in Europe and the Third World.”! India’s policy 
of non-alignment and rejection of any bloc politics received due attention of the 
Soviet leadership. At that time the two countries generally adopted a similar 
approach to various international issues. Factors like “disarmament, anti- 
colonialism and anti-racism” brought both the countries together.? The growing 
US-Pakistan axis as reflected in Pakistan’s joining of the US sponsored South 
East Asian Trade Organization (SEATO) in 1954 became a matter of concern for 
both, consequently leading to a common stand on various Cold War issues. Simi- 
larly, the growing Chinese disenchantment with the Soviet ideology and the 
emerging US-China relationship in the 1970s caused concern among the Soviet 
leadership. This impelled the Soviet leadership to look for a strategic partner in 
the South Asian region to counter the growing alliances; there was no better choice 
than India. These factors led to strategic convergence between the two countries. 
It was in line with this growing relationship that the Soviet Union supported India 
on the Kashmir issue in the United Nations Security Council on Jater occasions. 

In the background of this emerging relationship, the visit of Khrushchev and 
Bulganin to India in November—December 1955 was seen as an exercise by the 
Soviet leaders to strengthen the relationship between the two countries. The Soviet 
leaders expressed their support for the Indian stand on the Kashmur issue explicitly 
during the course of talks and speeches.’ Speaking at the reception given by the 
then Prime Minister of Kashmir, G.M. Bakshi on 10 December 1955, Khrushchev 
stated that “Kashmir is one of the states of the Republic of India has been decided 
by the people of Kashmir. It is a question that the people themselves have decided”. 
He criticized Pakistan for its membership for its membership of the “notorious” 
Baghdad Pact, “the aim of which is anything but peace” and for its policies being 
“dictated by monopoly circles of other countries”.> 

After the sudden departure of Khrushchev from the Soviet political scene, the 
Brezhnev period witnessed a shift in the Kashmir policy. The Soviet leadership 
sought to put the Kashmir issue in a much wider and strategic context and envisaged 
using it for rapprochement between India and Pakistan so as to turn the subcon- 
tinent into a peaceful arena under the aegis of the Soviet Union. If Pakistan could 
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be reconciled with the Soviet Union, Brezhnev thought, it would help in improving 
Indo-Pak relations and fulfill the Soviet dream of an India-Pakistan-Soviet alliance 
as a bulwark against-American and Chinese intervention in the subcontinent.® 
This policy framework prompted its Prime Minister Kosygin to play an active 
role following the outbreak of war between India and Pakistan in August 1965, 
leading to the conclusion of the Tashkent Agreement. But later, much to the chagrin 
of the Indian government, the Soviet Union decided to sign an arms agreement 
with Pakistan in 1968. However, the prospective honeymoon between the Soviet 
Union and Pakistan ended abruptly in late 1970 because of the Pakistani refusal 
to endorse the Soviet proposals for a South Asian regional trade and transit treaty 
and an Asian collective security system.’ Thereafter, the Soviet Union once again 
showed a more positive attitude towards India. In the wake of the 1971 Indo-Pak 
war, the Soviet President, Podogorny warned Pakistan to take “urgent measures 
to stop the bloodshed and repression against the population of East Pakistan” and 
then counselled it to seek a “peaceful settlement” of the problem.’ The Brezhnev 
era also witnessed the strengthening of the Indo-Soviet relationship, culminating 
in the signing of Treaty of Peace, Friendship and Cooperation in 1971. President 
Brezhnev himself visited India twice, in 1973 and 1980. However, Brezhnev’s 
efforts to broker péace in the South Asian region did not sueceed. Therefore, 
ultumately he did not bring any shift in his country’s Kashmir policy. 

Some believed that the Indo-Soviet relationship received a setback in the last 
years of the 1980s. Indira Gandhi’s “defeat in 1977 by the ‘Pro-Western’ Morarji 
Desai and Janata Party government, the general increase in instability within India, 
increased Indian attempts to improve relations with the US and then India’s some- 
what disappointing stance on the Afghan issue”, were some of the factors causing 
the setback. However, despite the Desai government’s orientation to develop closer 
relations with the US and China, the fundamentals of the Indo-Soviet relation 
remained unaltered. This was evident from the joint communiqué issued during 
Prime Minister Desai’s visit to Moscow in October 1977 which, among other 
things, noted that “Soviet-Indian friendship has survived the test of time” and it 
was an “important factor in the cause of peace and stability in Asia and the world”."° 

The periods of Andropov and Chernenko were short in Soviet politics (1982- 
85) and did not witness any radical shift in Indo-Soviet relationship. Their successor 
Gorbachev focused more on reforming the Soviet political and economic system 
and moulding its foreign policy accordingly. At a crucial CPSU Central Committee 
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plenum in January 1987, he introduced the policy of Perestroika. The definition 
of Perestroika was broadened to include democratization and economic reforms. 
It also covered profound changes such as “greater official tolerance of religion, 
the opening up of new avenues of cultural expression, and the revision of inter- 
pretations of prior Soviet history to mobilize public pressure against the Soviet 
bureaucracy, so as to break its resistance to the freeing up of economic forces in 
the country”."' Gorbachev’s “new thinking” was designed to redefine the place 
and role of the Soviet Union in the world. Gorbachev was interested in enhancing 
relationship with the West, arms reduction and opening the polity and economy 
to the forces of democracy, market reforms and pluralism. As a result of this new 
thinking, Indo-Soviet relationship was viewed in a wider perspective. However, 
the Gorbachev era witnessed no significant changes in the traditional Soviet stand 
on the Kashmir issue. This was reflected in a comment made by the Soviet Deputy 
Foreign Minister, Mikhail Kapitsa in October 1985. He assured a Pakistani 
newspaper that his country wished to be friendly with all the South Asian states, 
but “in case of a problem between India and its neighbours, we will side with 
India”,!? 


Impact of the Disintegration 


The disintegration of the Soviet Union marked a new phase in international politics 
as is clearly evident from Gorbachev's resignation speech on 25 December 1991: 
“We live in a new world. The Cold War is finished..." Russian leadership adopted 
the policy of ‘pro-Western romanticism’ or ‘enlightened pragmatism’ with a view 
to streamlining the process of its transformation to democracy, market reforms 
and pluralism. Russian President Yeltsin made explicitly clear this change in foreign 
policy approach in his statement at a special meeting of the United Nations Security 
Council on 31 January 1992: “Russia sees the US, the West, and the countries of 
the East not merely as partners but as allies. We rule out any subordination of 
foreign policy to ideological doctrines...” 

The initial years of the Yeltsin period were marked by uncertainty, especially 
aggravated by transitional problems. During most of the year 1992, Russian foreign 
policy was blurred by the profound economic, social, political and ethnic crises 
in the country. The changing perception in Russian foreign policy towards South 
Asia was evident during the first months of the year 1992. In an interview the 
head of the Asia-Pacific department of Russia’s Foreign Ministry, Alexander 
Losyukov, said: “...the present policy is aimed at developing cooperation with its 
former adversaries while preserving normal relations with the countries it called 
and calls its friends.” He said, “Moscow invariably supported India in its 
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controversies with Pakistan, although such support quite often had a negative 
ımpact on our relations with Islamabad.” This approach has been revised. For in- 
stance, now “Russia supports the Pakistani idea of converting South Asia into a 
nuclear weapon-free zone; despite the fact that India is blocking it” It appeared 
that for the new leadership of Russia, the pnority was not to maintain special rela- 
tionship with old allies like India but to bring stability and economic development 
in their own country. Russia’s interest in developing closer ties with both India 
and Pakistan was evident from the January 1993 document of the Russian Foreign 
Ministry, which, along with other things, argued against maintaining “special 
relationship” with India which would affect Russia’s “relations with other coun- 
tries ın South Asia, particularly Pakistan”.'* But ıt was not possible to maintain 
close relationship with both India and Pakistan, especially when the Kashmur 
issue was in focus. India became concerned about the new Russian approach. 
At that time, there were also differences between the two countnes with regard 
to the auctioning off of the debt (rupee-rouble controversy), signing of the Non- 
Proliferation Treaty, cryogenic deal controversy, etc. Taking these developments 
into account, a Russian commentator observed that the Moscow-Delhi ties lost 
their basis with the end of the Cold War and the disintegration of the Soviet Union.” 
But as later events indicated, this observation was premature. 

However, during 1991-92, Russia’s Kashmir policy appeared to be in a fix. 
Apart from supporting the Pakistani proposal for making South Asia nuclear 
weapon-free zone, Russia also cancelled, under US pressure, cryogenic rocket 
deals on the pretext of “unforeseen developments”. During his visit to Pakistan in 
December 1991, the then Russian Vice President, Rutskoi, announced a very sig- 
nificant change in his country’s stand by saying that the nght of self-determination 
of the Kashmin people should be decided under the United Nation’s auspices and 
in accordance with its resolutions. * The Russia-Pakistan joint Communique, signed 
on 22 December 1991, said along with other things, “the Russian side acknow- 
ledged Pakistan’s position (on Kashmir) and expressed the hope that the issue 
would be resolved peacefully through negotiations between Pakistan and India 
on the basis of international agreements”.'’ This approach was at variance with 
the Indian stand as reflected in the Simla agreement signed by both India and 
Pakistan in 1972. According to the reports in the newspaper Nation, Rutsko1 also 
assured Pakistani Prime Minister Nawaz Shanf of arms supply on request. In 
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September—October 1992, Moscow hosted an Islamic conference, which among 
other things, drew attention of the participants and also of the world community 
to the state of affairs in Kashmir.” In view of these developments some became 
sceptical whether Russia, like its predecessor the Soviet Union, would support 
India in the UN regarding the Kashmir issue, if raised.” 


The Yeltsin Period 


For about two years the Yeltsin administration maintained a pro-Western orientation 
in the conduct of foreign policy. The romanticism between Russia and the West 
began to fade away as the promises made by the West to boost the sagging economy 
could not materialize. The Russian leadership realized that such a foreign policy 
would not only lead to the loss of independence ın foreign policy formulation but 
also would not help revive the economy. Hence, by the end of 1992, internal crit- 
icism along with external events including the disappointing Western response to 
Russia’s requests for economic assistance strengthened the forces who sought an 
end to the “romantic” phase of Russia’s foreign policy. Also by then the Russian 
liberals were moving closer towards the centnist foreign policy views of the “prag- 
matic nationalists”. 

Disilusionment with the West led the Russian leaders to tum their attention 
towards the old allies including India. Even before Yeltsin’s visit in January 1993, 
there were overtures from Moscow to develop a closer relationship with India. 
During his visit to Moscow in November 1991, Indian External Affairs Minister 
Madhavsinh Solank: held talks with ımportant Russian leaders including President 
Yeltsin. Welcoming his Indian guest (on 15 November 1991), Yeltsin stressed 
that this is “the first visit in the history of Russian-Indian links’” and stated that 
the changed situation has made the present meeting “historically necessary”. The 
first contact of Yeltsin with Indian Prime Minister Narasimha Rao took place in 
New York where both had gone to attend a United Nations Security Council 
meeting. During the discussion Yeltsin told Rao that there was no change in Russia’s 
policy on Kashmir and it followed the old Soviet line ın this respect.” 

Duning his visit to India, Yeltsin tried to moderate the perception of negligence 
by India and justified its pro-Western policy in his first years of office because, 
“this was necessary to facilitate the transition of a command economy into a free 
market economy”.” He tried to remove the impression that Russia, wanting to 
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reach West, had turned its back on India. He repeatedly referred to the Eurasian 
geography of his country and acknowledged that the emerging scenario in the 
aftermath of the collapse of the Soviet Union posed common problems for which 
joint efforts were necessary. He made this clear while speaking at the Central 
Hall of the Parliament House: “We face mostly the same problems. We are to 
cope with enormous economic and social tasks, and cooperation between India 
and Russia in this area could prove useful and important’”.* 

While speaking at a meeting with Indian businessmen, Yeltsin made the Russian 
stand on the Kashmir issue clear: “We support the settlement in Kashmir according 
to the Indian version so as to maintain integrity and unity of India. We support it. 
And in whatever international organization—it may be the United Nations Security 
Council—we shall stand by this point of view”.” During the visit, the Treaty of 
Friendship and Cooperation was signed between the two countries and major 
irritants like rupee-rouble controversy were also resolved amicably to the satis- 
faction of both the countries. 

On many later occasions, Russia came forward to support the Indian stand on 
the Kashmir issue. First Deputy Head of the Russian Foreign Ministry’s Department 
on International Humanitarian Cooperation and Human Rights, Malghinov, during 
his visit to New Delhi in June 1994 stressed: “We have the same problems here in 
Russia. We cannot encourage separatists who use pseudo-democratic slogans”. 
He further maintained that the Kashmir issue “is being artificially politicized and 
the human rights slogans are being used for non-human right ends.” In his veiled 
criticism of Pakistan for its efforts to internationalize the Kashmir issue, he added: 
“We are for India’s integrity and we think that manipulating human rights slogans 
to give an additional argument by those who stand for its disintegration is a bad 
practice”.” Similarly, in the wake of the Hazratbal crisis in November 1993, Russia 
reiterated its stated position on Kashmir. In diplomatic exchanges that followed 
the crisis the Russian government assured the Indian government of full help and 
declared Jammu and Kashmir as an integral part of India and the happenings as 
an internal affair of the country.” It can be pointed out here that like India, Russia 
is also confronting the problems of separatism and terrorism in Chechnya. There- 
fore, it was not unusual to expect Russia to support India on the Kashmir issue as 
both were suffering from the same menace. The Russian approach was also re- 
flected in the Foreign Policy Concept of the Russian Federation adopted on 
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25 March 1993, which, among other things, emphasized that, “inviolability of 
borders and territorial integnty of states be maintained”.*! 

The visit of Prime Minister Rao to Moscow in June 1994 assumed significance 
as it aimed at not only strengthening Indo-Russian relations but also reviving the 
warmth and sincerity of the old relationship. From the point of view of Russia’s 
Kashmir policy, this visit was crucial. The Moscow Declaration on protecting the 
interests of pluralistic states, signed by Rao and Yeltsin, affirmed the stand of 
both the countries to check the growing menace of religious fundamentalism, 
separatism and terrorism which often struck at the very roots of pluralistic countries 
like India. Both the countries were convinced that “destabilization of relations 
between ethnic and religious groups, efforts to forcibly replace them, ethnic clean- 
sing and promotion of internal and transborder terrorism, motivated by vested 
interests lead to annihilation of all the positive and constructive elements accu- 
mulated by mankind during the many thousand of years of its existence”.* Fol- 
lowing his one-to-one talk with the Indian Prime Minister Yeltsin maintained that 
“there are no differences at all” between the two countries on international and 
bilateral issues. He said: “We work very harmoniously and in a coordinated manner 
and we understand each other well”.* Rao described the Moscow declaration as 
“epoch making” as it concentrated on the main problems the world was facing in 

‘the post-bloc situation, such as religious excluvism, political extremism and 
terrorism springing from these.” Though the Kashmir issue was not mentioned in 
the declaration, it was implied that both the countries Were opposed to nefarious 
designs being carried out by separatist forces to disturb the unity and territorial 
integrity of India. 

However, Russia’s policy towards the Kashmir issue during the Yeltsin era was 
still in the formative stage. Russia was still passing through the period of transition; 
the pillars of the new democratic process were not on a firm footing. Separatism 
and civil strife were still on the rise in the Russian society. It could well be imagined 
that the realities of internal and international politics were still shaping Russia’s 
foreign policy. But Yeltsin did not take any step to improve bilateral relationship 
during the initial years after the disintegration. Indo-Russian relations, in the later 
phase of Yeltsin’s period, however, were less vulnerable to the pressures of inter- 
national politics in comparison to his initial years in office. His successor Vladimir 
Putin took a more pragmatic approach to cope with the changing international 
situation which created grounds for both the countries to come closer and adopt a 
common approach on many issues including Kashmir. 
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Putin’s Approach to the Kashmir Issue 


On 9 August 1999 Vladimur Putin was appointed by Yeltsin as his Prime Minister 
and was also designated as his desired successor. Putin’s approach to internal and 
external issues was made public in an article titled “Russia at the Turn of the 
Millennium”. Wnitten by staff members of the Centre for Strategic Studies, estab- 
lished on his initiative, the article was published on 27 December 1999. His main 
thesis was that Russia could regain its former status as a‘ great power’ by combining 
the principles of market economy and democracy with Russia’s realities.” Unlike 
his predecessor, Putin made a vigorous assertion of independence in Russia’s 
policy making. This could be seen in his handling of the Chechnya situation, 
which became the main focus of Russia’s strategic thinking, especially when the 
Chechens invaded neighbouring Dagestan, a constituent territory of the Russia 
Federation, in an attempt to declare it an Islamic republic. Despite Westem critic- 
ism, Putin ordered the Russian army to expel Chechens from Dagestan and then 
to march to Chechnya to destroy the rebel stronghold. His handling the crisis 
earned Putin the reputation of defender of the fatherland and a determined fi ghter 
against terrorism, even before he was elected as the President of Russia in March 
2000 7 

The visit of Putin to India in October 2000 and in December 2002 raised new 
hopes among the leaders of both the countries to develop a closer relationship. 
Speaking at the Central Hall of the Indian Parliament on 4 December 2000, Putin 
highly praised the success of democratic system ın India and said this “positive 
experience is very valuable” for Russia because “Russia, like India, is a huge 
pluralistic state”. He agreed that the democratic system in Russia was new and, 
like every new democratic system, had its own pitfalls. Further he expressed the 
desire to learn from the Indian democratic experience. The democratic base of 
the two countries was very conducive for both to take common positions against 
non-democratic military regimes, which provided shelter to terrorist groups to 
strike against multiethnic and pluralist societies like India and Russia. 

Regarding the Kashmir issue, Putin rejected, much to the disappointment of 
the Pakistani establishment, “any foreign interference”. He agreed with the Indian 
position that “this issue can be resolved on a bilateral basis on the basis of a com- 
promise and on an unconditional respect for the line of control”. During his 
address to the Indian Parliament, Putin deviated from the prepared text and revealed 
that “the same individuals, the same terrorist organizations, extremist organizations, 
are organizing and, very often, the same individuals participate in organizing, in 
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conducting and igniting terrorist acts from the Philippines to Kosovo including 
Kashmir, Afghanistan and Russia’s Northern Caucabus”.*! These common prob- 
lems of “‘self-determination”, terrorism and separatism whether in Chechnya or 
Kashmir were causes of grave concer for both India and Russia. Hence, an im- 
portant objective of the two countries was to wage “decisive fighting against 
Islamic extremists”. 

Both India and Russia signed the Declaration on Strategic Partnership to enhance 
bilateral cooperation during the Putin visit. The declaration was based upon the 
principles of sovereignty, equality and territorial integrity of states, non- 
interference in their internal affairs, mutual respect and mutual benefit.® Both the 
countries expressed their conviction of the necessity “to build a multipolar global 
structure based on sovereign equality of all states and peoples, democratic values 
and justice” and “confirmed their adherence to the common ideals of peace, demo- 
cracy, rule of law, human rights and fundamental freedoms, non-violence and 
secularism”.“ 

The 11 September 2001 terrorist attacks in New York and Washington changed 
the whole international perception towards terrorism. Both India and Russia treated 
the incident as a major security threat and as an opportunity to use the issue of 
terrorism to reshape international politics. In his televised message to the Russian 
people after the attacks, Putin affirmed that “today’s events once again underscore 
the urgency of Russia’s proposals to unite the efforts of the international community 
in the fight against terror: the plague of the 21st century”. Similarly, Indian 
Prime Minister A.B. Vajpayee in his address to the nation on 14 September 2001, 
affirmed the Indian stand that the international community must come forward in 
a concerted effort against the “evil”. He proposed for a Comprehensive Convention 
against Terrorism under the auspices of the United Nations to tackle the menace. 
The growing concern on part of the US in this regard and its wider ramifications 
led to the emergence of a sort of global consensus against fighting terrorism.” 
What was more important was that reversing its earlier position, the US recognized 
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“Chechnya as a part of Russia’“* and sought to bring some pressure on Pakistan 
to take steps to stop cross-border terrorism to against India. A consensus on Kash- 
mir in a wider context could be discerned. India stood to gain from this emerging 
consensus. 

During Vajpayee’s visit to Moscow in November 2001, both the countries signed 
the Moscow Declaration on international terrorism.” The declaration stated, among 
other things, “In multiethnic and democratic countries such as India and Rus- 
sian Federation, violent actions being perpetuated under the slogan of self- 
determination, in reality represent acts of terrorism”.© It needs to be reiterated 
here that both the countries were subject to terrorism under the guise of self- 
determination; while India was suffering in Kashmir, Russia confronted the same 
situation in Chechnya. Both the countnes also agreed to continue effective inter- 
action on Afghanistan, in the framework of the Indo-Russian Joint Working Group 
on Afghanistan established between the two countries in October 2000 so that the 
spilling over of the conflict beyond the boundaries of the region could be averted.*! 
It can be mentioned here that “the spread of radical Islam from Afghanistan into 
the bordering Central Asian countries of Uzbekistan, Tajikistan and Turkmenistan 
often referred to as Russia’s ‘soft underbelly’—is something Moscow fears, 
especially as its war against Islamist insurgents in Chechnya continues”. 

As tensions increased along the Indo-Pak border in the aftermath of the terrorist 
attack on the Indian Parliament on 13 December 2001, the Russian Foreign Minis- 
try came with a timely warning for Pakistan to stop cross-border terrorism. The 
Foreign Ministry expressed deep concen over the tension, “the main reason for 
which is the unending antinational activities of the extremist groups, based on the 
territory under Pakistani control”. The Russian position was further reinforced 
in the joint statement on 3 February 2002, in which both the countries gave the 
call for a “comprehensive, long-term, multi-dimensional” cooperation among the 
members of the international community to fight against “the existence of extensive 
ties between Al Qaeda and Taliban with terrorist organizations active in other 
parts of the world, including Chechnya, the Central Asian Republics and the Indian 
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State of Jammu and Kashmir’ .* In this joint statement, the Russian side reiterated 
its strong condemnation of continued acts of cross-border terrorism against India, 
including the terrorist attack on the Indian Parliament on 13 December 2001. 
Russia expressed “its understanding and support regarding India’s justified 
demands that these activities from Pakistan and territory controlled by it cease of 
completely”. Both the countries expressed the view that the Pakistani President 
Musharraf’s commitment to fight against terrorism ın his 12 January 2002 speech 
must be judged on the ground. 

The siege of the Moscow theatre by Chechen terrorists in October 2002 and 
their threat to blow up the theatre with hostages, if their demand for an immediate 
withdrawal of the Russian Army from Chechnya was not met, further confirmed 
Moscow’s resolution to fight against terrorism with an iron hand. Rejecting the 
demands for a political dialogue with the Chechen terrorists, President Putin said, 
“Osama Bin Laden, Taliban supreme Mullah Omar and their like-minded are 
calling shots in Kashmir, West Asia, Chechnya and elsewhere in the world”.* He 
cautioned that anybody at home or abroad urging for talks with the terrorist lead- 
ership in Chechnya would be seen by the Kremlin as “an accomplice of terrorists”.” 
This oft-repeated comparison between the situations in Chechnya and Kashmir 
by Putin was an added advantage for India. This convergence of approaches on 
terrorism and on the ways to fight it assured India of Russia’s support on the 
Kashmir issue. Russia was convinced that “crimes committed including the killing 
of innocent people in the name of ‘freedom struggle’ in Kashmir are unpardonable. 
It is evident that their activities have parallels with the activities of Al Qaeda, 
Taliban movement and Chechen terrorists”.* 

In the declaration signed during the second Putin visit in December 2002, the 
two sides outlined their common position on terrorism, Afghanistan, Ceatral Asia, 
West Asia, etc., hoping that it “will widen and strengthen the framework of the 
existing cooperation between India and the Russian Federation in different areas 
and will contribute to consolidation of their strategic partnership”.® Both the sides 
agreed to set up an Indo-Russian Joint Working Group (JWG) on counter-terrorism 
to put an “end to this common threat through preventive and deterrent measures 
nationally and bilaterally”.© This JWG was necessary as “recent terrorist acts in 
various parts of India, in Moscow, Bali, Mombasa and elsewhere have shown 
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that terrorism 1s seeking ever-new targets”.*! During the Putin visit, five other 
documents on economic, scientific and technological cooperation, intellectual 
property rights, telecommunication, etc., were also signed. 

On the Kashmur issue, Putin expressed the Russian position that it “strictly and 
continuously supports the normalization and improvement of India and Pakistan 
relations”. He agreed with the Indian leadership with regard to the importance 
of Islamabad implementing its obligations and promises to prevent the infiltration 
of terrorists across the line of control into the state of Jammu and Kashmir and at 
other points across the border, as well as to eliminate the terrorist infrastructure in 
Pakistan and Pakistan-controlled territory.© This was a necessary prerequisite, 
Putin added, for “the renewal of the peaceful dialogue between the two countries 
to resolve all outstanding issues in a bilateral framework as envisaged in Simla 
Agreement of 1972 and the Lahore Declaration of 1999”. This stand of Russia 
was in full agreement with the Indian stand that the Kashmir issue is a bilateral 
issue between India and Pakistan and it should be resolved bilaterally and in a 
peaceful manner in accordance with the provisions of the Simla Agreement and 
the Lahore Declaration. 

Further, Vajpayee’s recent initiative to normalize relations with Pakistan found 
its strong support in the Putin administration. Russian Foreign Minister Igor Ivanov 
called up his Indian counterpart, Yashwant Sinha, on 2 May 2003 and expressed 
his government’s support for all the steps taken by India to achieve political stability 
in the region.“ Putin has always been interested in peace in the region but not at 
the cost of India’s interests. In the pursuit of this policy objective, Russia opposed 
Pakistan’s reported move to rake up the Kashmir issue in the United Nations 
Secunty Council. Russian Deputy Foreign Minister, Yuri F. Fedotov, during his 
visit to New Delhi on 6 May 2003 maintained that: “this issue is not on the agenda 
of the world body”, and the “central problem was not Kashmir but that of terrorism 
and training camps operating in Pakistan”.© The statement issued by the Russian 
Foreign Ministry on 17 May 2003, after talks between Sinha and Ivanov in Mos- 
cow, reaffirmed the Russian stand that, “the full implementation of obligations 
assumed by Islamabad to stop infiltration of terrorists across line of control into 
Jammu and Kashmur and destroy all terrorist infrastructure on Pakistan-controlled 
territory would foster the spirit of cooperation in South Asia”.®” 


“ During the visit of President Viadumur Putin both the countries agreed to set up a Joint Working 
Group on terronsm Thus step can be considered as a major bulwark against international terronsm, 
which seeks “ever-new targets” For the details of the joint press interaction which took place on 
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It would be inappropriate to hold the view that only international terrorism and 
its fallouts on the domestic arena led to the convergence of perceptions between 
India and Russia on various issues and consequently led to Russia’s support to 
the Indian stand on Kashmir. No doubt it was a significant or even “the most sig- 
nificant’ of the areas of convergence. But there were also other factors like. 
multipolarism, democracy, economic cooperation, etc., which influenced and 
shaped their foreign policy frameworks and led to the convergence of approaches 
on various bilateral and international issues. However, a full discussion on these 
aspects falls beyond the scope of the present article. 


Conclusion 


Russia’s Kashmir policy has been marked by a greater degree of continuity, except 
for a brief period, even though the factors shaping the policy have changed. First, 
the Kashmir issue was seen through the prism of the Cold War before the disinte- 
gration of the Soviet Union. Bloc politics between the two erstwhile superpowers 
and its outcome like the US-Pak axis, India’s championing of the cause of NAM 
and evolving Indo-Soviet relations in the 1970s were some of the crucial factors 
which set the framework for bilateral relations between India and the Soviet Union. 
Under this framework, the Soviet Union was one of the strong supporters of India’s 
stand on the Kashmir issue. Second, the years 1991-92 were not so promising for 
Indo-Russian relations. The new Russia, just emerging from the ashes of the old 
Soviet system, was yet to pursue a clear set of objectives with a degree of confi- 
dence and strength. This period of transition had its impact on Indo-Russian 
relations and consequently on Russia’s Kashmir policy. But as later events un- 
folded, that brief spell of uncertainty was over by 1993 and the Russian ieadership 
could appreciate India’s position on Kashmir. Third, Yeltsin's visit to India in 
1993 marked the beginning of a new era in Indo-Russian relationship. Russia 
turned towards the hitherto neglected old ally after realizing the limits of its policy 
of relying solely on the West for its development. The leaders of both the countries 
came forward to resolve the major irritants in their relationship and then to remould 
it in a manner advantageous to both. In this changing context, it came as no surprise 
when Yeltsin declared unequivocal Russian support to India on the Kashmir issue. 
Finally, Putin undertook a pragmatic approach in handling various issues, whether 
it was controlling terrorism in Chechnya or drawing parallels between the situations 
in Kashmir and in Chechnya or rebuilding Russia’s image in the international 
arena. His activism in enhancing bilateral relations with India was clearly visible 
during his visits to India in 2000 and 2002. He along with the Indian leadership 
could recognize the emerging areas of cooperation between the two countries. In 
this background, Putin’s approach towards the Kashmur issue can ve said to be 
based on a clear understanding of the Indian position on the said issue. 
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Diplomacy 


G.R. Berripcs, Diplomacy: Theory and Practice, 2nd edition. Basingstoke: 
Palgrave, 2002. Pp. xv + 234. Paperback. Price not indicated. 


This is revised and updated textbook on diplomatic theory and practice embodying 
concise coverage of contemporary and historical trends. The contents in the book 
revolve around mainly the functions and also the modes of diplomacy. For the 
former, the focus is on negotiation, while the latter theme dwells on bilateral dip- 
lomacy, role of telecommunications, multilateral diplomacy, summitry and medi- 
ation. The emergent analytical insights are recapitulated concisely in the conclusion 
(pp. 207-10). 

The book correctly asserts that in the modern world, negotiation encompasses 
considerably more than the work of resident missions. It manifests in any and all 
modes of diplomacy—anultilateral diplomacy, summitry and mediation. Further- 
more, negotiation grapples with a variety of problem areas concerning economic 
imbalances, environmental protection, human security, or wars between and within 
national societies. : 

According to Berridge, the three stages through which most negotiations proceed 
are prenegotiations, the formula stage and the details stage. The stage of pre- 
negotiations involves procedural issues like agreement on the agenda and the 
venue of talks. It often turns out that prenegotiations test the patience and skill of 
the negotiators, rising the doubt whether things would move to the next stage at 
all. In the formula stage, the broad principles of a possible agreement are not set 
out and in the details stage the specifics of give and take in the claims are thrashed 
out. On the question as to which of the three stages is more difficult, the author 
notes that the answer would vary as per the techniques of negotiation applies and 
the kind of parties involved. In case of faltering momentum during a negotiation, 
the parties and their negotiators may find it useful to resort to tactics like setting 
deadlines or going public about the reasons for the sluggish progress. Whether 
the momentum is maintained or revived and if agreement is finally reached, it 
still needs to be ‘packaged’. Saving face is often an important consideration here 
and how this should be achieved is not always a simple task. As such, the pre- 
sentation of a negotiated agreement requires considerable skills. 
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Much of the book delves into various forms in which diplomacy is conducted. 
Direct communication through use of telephones and videoconferencing between 
diplomats or policy makers is now a common and very important channel for the 
conduct of diplomacy, both ın crises and in normal times. It certainly has limita- 
tions, particularly in the conduct of negotiations between hostile states. Despite 
increased direct contacts between foreign ministers and higher dignitaries, resident 
missions as the traditional channels remain an indispensable in the day-to-day 
execution of key diplomatic functions. The play a key role in lobbying, commercial 
work and consular activities, as well as negotiation. 

While the bilateral mode has been the older channel, multilateral diplomacy 
has emerged since the beginning of the twentieth century as a complementary, if 
not increasingly unavoidable mode on issues of group or common interest. The 
challenge in making multilateral (conference) diplomacy an effective tool lies in 
working for and achieving consensus among the negotiating parties and groups. 
Possibly for this and other reasons, diplomatic use of multilateral forums like the 
League of Nations and its successor, the United Nations, as well as other global 
and regional forums has not been even. The East-West and North-South polar- 
ization accounted for this unevenness; after the end of the Cold War, the United 
States’ preferences for unilateralism is another major challenge to the mode of 
multilateral diplomacy. Nevertheless, there can be little doubt that multilateral 
diplomacy is, as the book notes, valuable “when urgent attention has to be given 
by many parties to a particular question, and when it is unportant to advertise the 
fact that this is being done”. 

Unlike the ups-and-downs in the popularity of multilateral diplomacy, summitry 
seems to be a favourite form of conducting diplomatic negotations. Despite its 
well koown drawbacks, summits—especially “serial summits”—are popular when 
it comes to the need to revive the momentum of a flagging negotiation. However, 
the book cautions that involvement of political leaders in diplomacy “tends too 
often to inject sloppiness where there should be precision, publicity where there 
should be confidentiality, ignorance where there should be intimate acquaintance 
with detail, and personal considerations where there should only be objective 
consideration of the requirements of the national interest” (p. 209). 

Mediation is as useful as summits are popular. Mediation involves a third party 
helping the contesting sides, on their request, in finding a basis for a negotiated 
are of all kinds settlement. Mediators—individuals, groups or even countries and 
organizations. The attributes of an ideal mediator vary with the nature of the con- 
flict in question and sometimes with the stage of the conflict or the nature of 
mediation needed. Foremost, mediators should be perceived as impartial. They 
should be willing to patiently invest a lot of time and energy, apart from demon- 
strating deep interest in the long-term interests of the disputants. They should be 
willing to show understanding with the positions and compulsions of each side 
and, at the same time, ready to do plain speaking when required. If necessary, the 
mediators should be able to mobilize support of their home governments/spon- 
soring organizations. Too many mediators working at a time may not be productive. 
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However suitable the qualities of a mediator could be, the success of mediation 
would depend on the parties themselves. Sometimes, mediation is abandoned 
midway under the temptation of advantages of direct talks or apprehensions about 
unfavourable outcomes (pp. 202-203). 

Berridge remains robustly optimistic about the future of diplomacy. He reasons 
that the unevenness of power realities among members of the interstate system 
makes diplomacy—bilateral or multilateral, direct or indirect, at the summit or 
below—imperative. Only diplomatic activity, pregnant with the possibilities in 
civilized pursuit of national and common interests, is capable of standing out as a 
clear alternative to forcible settlement of differences. But one should be reminded 
about the claims that force is an extension or part of diplomacy (the concept of 
coercive diplomacy). However, the author is right in saying that an outbreak of 
violence might mean an interruption but not an end to the diplomatic process. 

The presentation of the matter is strikingly reader-friendly, as any textbook 
should be, with instructive examples and episodes both in the text and also in the 
summary at the end of each chapter. Above all, readers will find in the references 
a rare compilation of the relevant readings on the subject. Students and teachers 
of international relations in general and diplomacy in particular will surely welcome: 
the arrival of the revised edition. 


Centre for International Politics, C.S.R. Murtiy 
Organization & Disarmament 

School of International Studies 

Jawaharlal Nehru University 

New Delhi 


Transition in a Bulgarian Village 


GERALD W. Creep, Domestic Revolution: From Socialist Reform to Ambivalent 
Transition in a Bulgarian Village. Pennsylvania: The Pennsylvania State 
University Press, 1998. Pp. xiii + 304. 


In the last one decade, a tremendous amount of literature has been produced on 
systemic transformation of the former Eastern bloc countries. During this period, 
literature concerning economic transformation has also undergone its own trans- 
ition. From the earlier normative and descriptive type of literature, many theoretical 
writings have also been produced by scholars working in leading universities and 
research organizations. The literature has been further enriched by well-researched 
cross-country studies by multilateral organizations. The first few years were domin- 
ated by broad policy issues concerning stabilization, liberalization, privatization 
and their sequencing and speed. In the earlier phase, agriculture sector and rural 
economy received relatively little attention. In the last few years, however, many 
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scholars have attempted to understand rural transformation taking place in the 
countries of the former Soviet Union and East-Central Europe. 

The book under review is an ethnographic study of the impact of economic 
transformation in an individual village, Zamfirovo in north-west Bulgaria. The 
author has attempted to apply the simple insights or rural people of this Bulgarian 
village to scholarly models of socialism and transition. The book is the outcome 
of painstaking field research in this village, both in the late 1980s and early 1990s. 
The author has explained economic reforms in the village, from the beginning of 
collectivization to decollectivization efforts in the 1990s. He argues that Bulgarian 
collectivization of agriculture ın the 1950s was a difficult and slow process. Like 
in other socialist economies, the purpose was mainly ideological, but it was also 
an essential component of the development strategy adopted under the socialist 
project. 

The rural population accepted the basic principle of collectivization. However, 
to make the system workable, it was moulded locally by the villagers themselves. 
Their every day actions forced the state to adjust in ways that gradually improved 
the entire system. Without any grand designs of resistance, villagers forced con- 
cessions from the central planners. These actions eventually transformed an oppres- 
sive system into a responsive one. The result was that villagers domesticated the 
socialist revolution. This domestication was not an overnight event, but the result 
of a slow ongoing process. No doubt, the village life was devalued culturally, 
economically and politically, yet the villagers gradually improved their lot under 
socialism. It was not only that villagers adjusted to socialism but they also adjusted 
socialism to their own requirements. As a result, “rural socialism in Bulgaria was 
both extremely difficult and increasingly tolerable” (p. 4). The story of Zamfirovo 
revolves around this central theme, which is narrated with the help of personal 
memories and photographs. ; 

One major problem which villagers faced was that “as socialism became more 
tolerable, it became less viable” (p. 277). This ıs actually the dilemma which all 
socialist countries faced dunng their reform process. The whole literature on 
“reformed socialism” in Poland, Hungary, Yugoslavia and in the former USSR is 
full of critical analysis of reform measures which created more contradictions 
and dilemmas for planners than actually solving them. 

During the transition to a market economy, villagers were trying to defend 
their earlier gains against new threats. With the elimination of cooperative farms 
and restitution of land to former owners, villagers were fearful of losing their 
rural identities. They were also concerned over rural inequalities and possible re- 
peasantization. The early transition for them proved more intractable than late 
socialism. The author argues that from their earlier experiences, they attempted 
to use socialism to domesticate capitalism. This explains their early attraction 

‘towards the Bulgarian Socialist Party. 

To sum up, this is a book and worth the time it takes to read. It familiarizes the 

reader with ordinary rural nuances of a transitional village, which are otherwise 
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lost in grand academic designs of sytstemic transformation. A villager asserts, 
“We are always ın transition. The goals change, but we stay in transition.... We 
Just want to be normal. Not backward, not communist, not in transition, just to 
live like they do in other countries.” (p. 1) These are important inputs from Bul- 
garian villagers for the scholars constructing ‘models’ of systematic transformation 
from a centrally planned economy to a market economy. 


Associate Professor GULSHAN SACHDEVA 
Centre for Russian, Central Asian & 
East European Studies 
School of International Studies 
Jawaharlal Nehru University 
New Delhi 


International Criminal Court 


Wuuam A. Scuanas, An Introduction to the International Criminal Court (Cam- 
bridge: Cambridge University Press, 2001). Pp. x + 406. Price not mentioned 
(hardback). 


Simply put, the book under review provides an overview of the International 
Criminal Court where appendices (the Rome Statute, the Elements of Crimes and 
the Rules of Procedure and Evidence) occupy more than half of the text. However, 
the books has much more to offer than mere introduction as it seeks to elucidate 
and clarify the complex and complicated provisions of the Rome Statute. In the 
_ author’s own words, “The Statute is one of the most complex international instru- 
ments ever negotiated, a sophisticated web of highly technical provisions drawn 
from comparative criminal law combined with a series of more political propos- 
itions that touch the very heart of State concerns with their own sovereignty” 
(p. 20). 

Schabas is a well known scholar of international human rights law. His famous 
works include Genocide in International Law (2000) and The Abolition of the 
Death Penalty in International Law (2001). Years of acquaintance with three 
branches of law—international law, human rights law and criminal law—have 
certainly enriched his treatment of the subject as all three branches are pertinent 
for a fuller appreciation of the Statute. 

Though in-depth analysis of individual legal questions has not been attempted 
in the book, Schabas has touched upon several aspects relating to the institutional 
design, substantive and procedural criminal laws of the Court. Certain issues 
pertaining to the scope of the definitions or crimes, reach of the Court’s jurisdiction, 
role of the Prosecutor, power of the judges and rights of the individuals during 
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trail that are crucial for the proper functioning of the Court have been dealt at 
some length. Schabas has also reflected on the practical difficulties that the Court 
is likely to face in the discharge of its duties. 

In this eight-chapter book, readers will find important details conceming the 
creation and operation of the Court. The first chapter provides a brief description 
of how the project of a permanent international criminal court progressed and the 
way the concept of individual criminal liability evolved over the years, in the 
contest of developments in the laws of armed conflict and the creation of ad hoc 
crimes tribunals. In the second chapter, Schabas draws attention to the actual 
application of the definitions of crimes in particular cases of genocide, war crimes 
and crimes against humanity, keeping in view the limitations imposed by built-in 
thresholds and restrictive language of the text. The third chapter explains how the 
provisions dealing with the admissibility of cases (requiring the Court to proceed 
only when states are unwilling or unable to investigate or prosecute) and the prin- 
ciple of complementarity (defining relationship of the Court with domestic justice 
systems) limit the reach of the Court even in cases where it has jurisdiction. In the 
fourth chapter, Schabas considers the approach taken by the Statute for incurring 
criminal liability on those who plan, organize or incite crimes apart from actual 
perpetrators. 

The fifth and sixth chapters provide an account of step-by-step procedures to 
be followed by the Court as a mark of ensuring adherence to trail standards and 
also state cooperation in the Court’s discharge of other functions. Special attention 
has been paid to the ability of the Prosecutor to conduct investigations in an 
independent and impartial manner, supervision of investigations by the judges, 
specific roles of different Divisions of the Court (Pre-Trail, Trail and Appeals 
Chamber), nghts assigned to the accused and special measures for the submission 
of testimony and evidence. 

The seventh chapter, which is on the penalties to be imposed by the Court, 
describes the mechanism for the enforcement of sentences of imprisonment, the 
mitigating and aggravating factors in determination of sentences and the way the 
Statute has addressed the controversial issues of capital punishment and life 
imprisonment. This chapter also emphasizes the importance given to victims during 
trial and the measures incorporated to protect and rehabilitate them and their 
families. 

Throughout the book, Schabas has raised concerns about the problems of 
detailed codification and lack of trust shown towards judges. On the one hand, 
judges of the ad hoc tribunals (ICTY and ICTR) enjoyed great latitude in inter- 
pretation of definitions of crimes, assessment of the evidence and degrees of crimin- 
al liability, adjustment of rules of procedure and regulation of terms of cooperation 
with states. On the other, drafters of the Rome Statute concerned to protect state 
sovereignty tried to curtail the powers of the judges as much as possible. In Schabas’ 
view, criminal justice requires changes in substantive as well as procedural law in 
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order to keep pace with the criminals as they find new and innovative ways to 
commit crimes. But detailed rules, limitations on the discretionary powers of the 
judges and cumbersome amendment procedures will make ıt difficult for the Court 
to adjust with changing circumstances. 

As the book is written for general readers (non-specialists) as well, it is in a 
simple language and style and is devoid of legal jargon. Legal expressions/concepts 
are explained along with relevant background information for understanding the 
Statute better. For instance, as the general principles of criminal law and trail 
procedures to be applied by the Court are an admixture of primanly two judicial 
systems, Schabas has done a good job to clearly define the differences between 
the adversarial approach of the common law system and the inquisitorial approach 
of the civil law system. 

Another merit of the book is the extensive use of cross references. While dis- 
cussing particular provisions of the Statute, Schabas has referred to the statutes, 
case law, procedures and functioning of the ad hoc international criminal tribunals 
as well as the rules of customary international law and existing multilateral treaties, 
which also had a bearing in the making of the Statute. In addition, wherever ap- 
propriate, he has also referred to domestic criminal justice systems, national 
practices and the proposals submitted by the International Law Commission. He 
has even looked into the compatibility of the Rome Statute with other international 
human rights instruments, especially with regard to the rights of the individuals 
(accused, victims and witness). Such cross references and comparative analyses 
help in discerning where the Statute marks an advancement and where it is a 
retrogression in the development of international law. Elsewhere, Schabas provides 
insights into controversies during negotiations which led to complex technical 
solutions and, in many case, left certain matters unresolved or ambiguously defined. 

Unlike others scholars who have written on the subject, Schabas has done well 
to give proper consideration to sub-statutory provisions (Elements of Crimes and 
Rules of Procedure and Evidence) in his analysis of the Rome Statute. However, 
the scope of the book is limited in the sense that it does not answer some of the 
broader political questions such as how far the Court will be able to function ef- 
fectively without the active support of the major powers or to what extent it 
proceedings can be politicized. But the book is a welcome and timely contribution 
in the field of international criminal law. 


Research Scholar CHANDRA JEET 
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Mongolia-Russia Relations 


SHARAD K. Soni, Mongolia-Russia Relations: Kiakhta to Vladivostok. Delhi, Shipra 
Publications 2002. Under the auspices of Maulana Abul Kalam Azad Institute 
of Asian Studies (Kolkata), Pp. 272. Rs 550. 


Mongolia, which is also known as Outer Mongolia to distinguish itself from Inner 
Mongolia or the Inner Mongolia Autonomous Region of China, has had a long 
history of transformation from a distinct nomadic society into an advanced socio- 
economic and political system. However, being a landlocked country bordered 
on its north by Russia and on the east, south and west by China, Mongolia’s geo- 
strategic situation attached both these big neighbours to influence the region. The 
Sino-Russian rift over the Mongolian borders has had a direct bearing on Mongolia 
which was reduced to being a pawn in the Russian and Chinese geo-politics, not- 
withstanding the Russian success in strengthening its position in Mongolia. It 
was with the active support of Tsarist Russia that Mongolid declared itself inde- 
pendent from Manchu China in 1911. Later in 1921, with soviet Russia’s support 
the Mongolian People’s Government was established, thus being the world’s 
second communist country after the erstwhile Soviet Union. Subsequently, Soviet 
influence in Mongolia bécame all pervasive, whether in political, military, eco- 
nomic or cultural domains. However, the Soviet dominance in Mongolia started 
declining after Gorbachev’s Vladivostok initiative of 1986 which was directed 
towards normalizing the Sino-Soviet relations. As such Mongolia could not remain 
isolated from the developments taking place in the two neighbouring countries 
and finally it came out of the Soviet yoke after almost seventy years to pursue its 
own independent domestic and foreign policies. 

Quite ambitious in its scope as the title suggests, the book covers the period 
from the Treaty of Kiakhta of 1728 which finally fixed the Russia~-Outer Mongolia 
(then under China) frontier until Gorbachev announced the, Soviet Asian policy 
in 1986 at Vladivostok, which had a direct hearing on both China and Mongolia 
and which also marked the beginning of a new era in Mongolia’s contemporary 
political history. However the author has taken pains to study the pre-1728 and 
the post-1986 periods as well. 

Divided into eight chapters the book explores in depth the central theme of 
how Mongolia came under the near-total domination of the erstwhile Soviet Union. 
But the author has not overlooked the historical roots of Mongolia-Russia relations. 
Though discussed briefly, Russo-Mongol early contacts that inevitably resulted 
from Russian movement across Siberia in the seventeenth century provide an 
insight into circumstances leading to close coordination between the two sides 
and also examines the Tsarist policy towards the Mongols. Interestingly, Mon- 
golia’s colonial past attracts appropriate attention from the author while discussing 
its struggle for independence and the role of neighbouring powers Russia, China 
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and Japan in this struggle. Both Tsarist Russia and the Soviet Union treated Mon- 
golia as a protective buffer vis-à-vis the frontiers of Japan and China. The author's 
analysis has rightly pointed to the Soviet support for Mongolia’s struggle for 
independence due to reasons of ideology as well as national security. While dealing 
with the post-1921 period, the author narrates how Mongolia’s political structure 
was built on the Soviet model and how the Soviet military dictated not merely the 
organizational set-up but also the deployment of the Mongolian army. The station- 
ing of Soviet troops in Mongolia has been one of the main reasons of Sino-Soviet 
as well as Sino-Mongolian rift. 

However, speaking on the basis of the history of the period, one should keep in 
mind that it was owing to the Soviet state and communist ideology that Mongolia 
like other Central Asian States was transformed from a backward, medieval and 
conservative society to a developing modem state with requisite infrastructural 
base on which its future economic prosperity could be built. The author provides 
an analysis of Mongolia’s reliance on Soviet economic and technological support, 
besides discussing Soviet dominance over Mongolia’s foreign trade Introduction 
of the Soviet model of planning and gradual Sovietization of Mongolian economy 
contributed much to overcome centuries-old backwardness of Mongolia but it 
also resulted in supplementing the needs of the former Soviet Union. 

In the cultural sphere. as the book shows, Soviets changed the indigenous culture 
and traditions of Mongolia. Jt was due to Soviet support that Mongolia was able 
to transform itself from a completely uliterate state to one with 100 per cent 
literacy. Soviet oriented scholastic approach to numerous issues was followed in 
all spheres of education. The overall Soviet impact on Mongolia’s society and 
culture has been both positive and negative. The author states that whereas it 
contributed to the progress of education and public health, it has been negative 
because Soviet social and cultural norms were imposed upon the people of Mon- 
golia thereby overshadowing Mongolian culture and nationalism. 

One unique feature of the book is the issue of Pan-Mongolism which has been 
discussed in a separate chapter. While dealing with the rise of Pan-Mongolism 
the author throws fresh light on Tsarist Russian and Soviet diplomatic manoeuvres 
to prevent the emergence of United Mongolia on the model of the empire of Gen- 
ghis Khan. Besides Japanese support the role Buryats in the rise of Pan-Mongolism 
has also been discussed. The author concludes that downfall of Buryats and Soviet 
takeover of Tannu Tuva proved to be a major setback in Mongolia’s aspirations 
of having a Pan-Mongolian state: The concept of Pan-Mongolism was exploited 
by various powers, i.e., Russia, China and Japan in different situations, to suit 
their own interest and thus it could not grow into a movement. The indigenous 
Mongols had to accept the truth that it was a dead movement. 

The last chapter, while dealing with the aftermath of the Vladivostok initiative, 
delves into the emergence of the new geo-political situation, its impact on Mon- 
golia’s domestic and foreign policies and new trends in the Russo-Mongol relations 
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in the post-Cold War era. The author concludes that Mongolia’s efforts to readjust 
itself with the new geo-political situation are a continuing process and, therefore, 
its foreign policy prionties particularly in the political and economic fields depend 
on how they serve its immediate national interests as well as security concerns. 
As regards Russo-Mongol relations, the visit by President Putin to Mongolia in 
November 2000, the first by a Russian or Soviet leader since Brezhnev arnved 
there ın 1974, resulted in signing of the Ulaanbaatar Declaration which determines 
the principles and directions of extending and developing relations between the 
two sides in the twenty-first century. 

Overall, the study is based on a careful and informed reading of a broad range 
of source materials both in English and Mongolian. Though some Russian sources 
have also been used, there is scope for consulting more Russian language sources 
in the next edition in future. Nevertheless, the work undertaken on such a neglected 
area of Mongolian studies is authoritative, scholarly and is, therefore, welcome. 
Perhaps it is the first such comprehensive work by any scholar in India which 
examines in full length the whole gamut of Mongolia-Russia relations both during 
the Tsarist as well as the Soviet periods. Well written and lucid, the book carries 
the reader along with events. The book will be of considerable help to the scholars 
and the policy planners in the fields of Mongolian, Russian and Central Asian 
studies. 


* Centre for Russian, Central Asian & East European Studies AJAY PATNAIK 
School of International Studies 
Jawaharlal Nehru University 
New Delhi 


Central Asia and India 


N.N. VoHRa, ed., Culture, Society and Politics in Central Asia and India (Delhi: 
Shipra Publications, 1999). Pp. XXX + 303. Price Rs. 495. 


-Ever since the five states of Central Asia—Kazakhstan, Kyrgyzstan, Tajikistan, 
Turkmenistan and Uzbekistan—gained independence, they have been caught in 
the vortex of international politics. At the time of independence in 1991, there 
was an ongoing civjl strife in Afghanistan followed by a civil war in Tajikistan. 
By the mid-1990s Central Asia attracted worldwide attention because of its 
estimated enormous reserves of energy sources as well as its geopolitical location 
in the centre of Eurasia. A subtle rivalry for the control of and influence over 
Central Asia started between the developed nations of the West, particularly the 
United States of America and Russia which already had a presence there for more 
than a-century. This rivalry has subjected the states of Central Asia to various 
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pulls and pressure. In the fight against terrorism Central Asia has acquired an 
added significance because of its proximity to the then hub of international ter- 
rorism—A fghanistan under the Taliban regime. These developments in the Central 
Asian region considered as part of India’s extended neighbourhood, have a vital 
bearing on India’s secunty concerns. India, however, enjoys certain advantages 
in Central Asia. On the one hand, it has historical and cultural linkages dating 
back to ancient times with the Central Asian region. Even during the Soviet period 
there was enormous goodwill for India. These linkages have helped India to reach 
out to Central Asia. On the other hand, shared values such as secularism, rejection 
of extremism and democracy have helped the states of Central Asia respond 
positively to Indian overtures of friendship. In order to build a sound basis for the 
relationship with these countries, the role of culture cannot be minimized. 

The book under review is a collection of twenty-eight papers presented at an 
international seminar on “Culture, Society and politics in Central Asia”. The focus 
of the seminar was on the future cultural evolution of Central Asian society and 
politics. The book presents a rich mosaic of cultural interaction between India 
and Central Asia antiquity. Afsakhzod Alokhan in his presentation has traced the 
common values of tolerance and benevolence enshrined in the Bhagwad Gita as 
well as in some aspects of Sufism, while Gubaev Annageldy has traced the civil- 
izational links between Altyn-Depe and the Harappan civilization. The reputed 
scientist Abu Rayham Beruni’s book on India is well known. He participated in 
Mahmud Gaznavi’s expedition to India and each time visited a different town. In 
the words of the author “There is no other such work dedicated to any other coun- 
try, people, religion either within the realm of Islam or elsewhere that can be 
compared with Beruni’s India” (p. 28). In the cultural interaction of the ancient 
times Kashmir also played a significant role. The influence of Sufi mystics on 
Kashmir and the impact of Buddhism along the Silk Road including Central Asia 
are major milestones in cultural contacts. Similarly, the role of pilgrims (Buddhist 
pilgrims to various monasteries) cannot be minimized. Of equal importance in 
this context was the fact that Buddhist monasteries were treasure houses of art. 
These aspects are well analyzed in the presentation “Kashmir inthe Cultural Inter- 
action between Central Asia and India (8000 Bc—1907 Bc)” and “Pioneering Pil- 
grims, Artisans and Merchants”. 

In the nineteenth century the focus of contacts between India and Central Asia 
shifted from culture to geo-politics. In the Second half of the century Central Asia 
was incorporated into the Tsarist empire. All southward links of Central Asia 
were cut off and new ones going north towards St. Petersburg were established. 
On the other hand, India the precious jewel in British Crown was staunchly 
protected and all contacts especially northwards were highly restricted. A notable 
event of Central Asia worth mention is the Jadidist movement of the nineteenth 
century which reflected that the Islam prevalent in Central Asia was a progressive 
one. The movement focused on the need for educational and cultural reforms to 
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meet the challenges of modem science and technology. Shamsuddin has lucidly 
traced the development of the Jadidist movement. In his well documented 
presentation, Azmat Hayat Khan has traced the contacts between India and Central 
Asia which were not disrupted even after the incorporation of Central Asia into 
the Tsarist empire. Devendra Kaushik in his scholarly presentation has given not 
only the historical background of the “great game” but has also touched upon its 
latest version—competition among the major powers for control and influence in 
Central Asia. In view of the presence of major powers in Central Asia, he has 
suggested ways and means to reach out to it in a more meaningful manner. 

The revival of past historical and cultural links has become a major theme 
among writers and scholars after gaining independence in 1991. A.M. Jalatov has 
argued “Much can be done in the sphere of literature and education. In particular 
we can talk of such measures as mutual assistance in the study of our countries 
languages....” (p. 160). Malohat Shahobova has competently analysed the wide 
ranging influence and position of Indian writers in Central Asia. The powerful 
role a language can play in unifying the people as well as arousing nationalist 
feelings is the theme of B. Oruzhaeva’s presentation; he has examuned these aspects 
from the perspective of the Kyrgyz language. K. Warikoo has traced he revival of 
traditional cultural, historical and religious developments as an attempt to forge a 
distinct identity of their own. 

P. Stobadan’s and Ross Masood Hussain’s presentations are not only 
comprehensive but are of contemporary relevance. The former has analysed the 
security challenges faced by these countries and juxtaposed this scenario ın the 
wider context of Asian security. He has rightly observed “... the concept of security ` 
no longer remains a term associated with defence.... In the coming century, the 
greatest challenge will be to ensure that security is perceived in a much wider and 
holistic sense, that will ensure peace and development of mankind on an enduring 
basis” (p. 253). Hussein has focused on an issue of crucial importance: the question 
of religious revival in Central Asia. In his view: “There is no doubt that Central 
Asian Muslims will find their own middle ground between the traditional Islamic 
way of life and the Western mores that most find tempting. In the meantime the 
leadership will keep politics and religion apart” (p. 277). 

Being multiethnic and pluralist societies, it is essential that at this juncture the 
states of Central Asia should strengthen and accelerate the process of democrat- 
ization. Economic development is very essential otherwise lack of progress and 
_ economic deprivation could act as a catalyst for the growth of religious fund- 
amentalism in Central Asia. In this context India and Central Asia share similar 
experience and their common commitment to secularism and democracy could 
facilitate closer interaction and build enduring ties. Although the major powers 
have established their presence in Central Asia and the regional powers have 
vigorous interaction, the states of Central Asia do accord a high priority to relations 
with India; it could provide them with the necessary space to assert their inde- 
pendence. A firm political will on the part of India is required. 
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There is no doubt that all the essays dealing with various facets of cultural 
interaction and contacts provide a comprehensive picture. However, there is lack 
of uniformity in the presentations. While some are in great detail with adequate 
documentation, others are sketchy. On the whole, the book is a valuable contri- 
bution to our understanding of Central Asia. 
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Foreign Perceptions of the USA after the 
Terrorist Attacks of 2001 


Vladimir Shlapentokh and Joshua Woods 








The terrorist attacks of 11 September 2001 on the USA drew the attention of the 
entire world. Although almost every country reacted to the attacks, their attitudes 
toward the USA, the cause of their attacks, and the proper response varied signifi- 
cantly between nations. This article makes an attempt to measure the attitudes 
of seven countries'—China, Colombia, Germany, Egypt, India, Lithuania and 
Russia—in the first four days after 11 September as they appeared in the print 
media. Con-sidering the almost universal predilection to react sympathetically to 
tragedies, we anticipated a wide circulation of favourable images of America in 
the wake of the attacks. The following discussion will show that this conventional 
wisdom did not hold in many foreign countries. 


Focus of the Study 


While public opinion and the official position of the leadership play important 
roles in our analysis, the attitudes of foreign elites are our primary focus.’ By 
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elites we mean people whose position in society allows them to shape public per- 
ceptions through the media. The composition and character of these elites vary con- 
siderably across the countries in our project. For instance, while the state-controlled 
press in China and Egypt are dominated by a few centralized points of influence, 
positions of influence in the Western-style media in Germany and India are more 
abundant and dispersed. Overall, our view on the interaction between elites and 
the media is close to those authors who argue that the leaders of major political, 
cultural and economic institutions have a crucial influence on the media.? 

The perspectives that emerge in the media have an impact on each country’s 
foreign and domestic policies, and on the decisions of its president or leader.‘ Al- 
though we will not generalize by attributing our results directly to public opinion, 
the media are also known to greatly influence the views of the masses.° The oppor- 
tunity for ordinary people, even in free countries, to shape their own image of 
foreign countries is quite limited, particularly in the case of countries that are 
separated by great distances.® 


the Netherlands: The Case of Bosnia-Herzegovina,” Politics, Groups and the Individual, vol. 6, 
no. 1, 1996, pp 75-84, Paolo Belluct and Pierangelo Isernia, “Massacring in Front of a Blind 
Audience? Italan Public Opinion and Bosma”, and Richard Vengroff, Erin Camere, and Marc 
O'Reilly, “In the Service of Peace: Reflexive Multilateralism and the Canadian Expericace in 
Bosnia,” both in R. Sobel and E Shuiraev, eds, International Public Opinion and the Bosnia Crisis 
(Penn State University Press, 2000) 

> Justin Lewis, Constructing Public Opinion (New York: Columbia Univernty Press, 2001), 
John Downing, Internationalizing Media Theory (London: Sage Publications, 1996). 

“Gabnel A Almond apd Sidney Verba, The Civic Culture: Political Attitudes and Democracy in 
Five Nations (Princeton, New Jersey: Princeton University Press, 1963); Benjamin L Page and 
Robert Y Shapiro, The Rational Public: Fifty Years of Trends in America’s Policy Preferences 
(Chicago Chicago Univernity Press, 1992), p. 243. 

$ Jonathan Mermin, Debating War and Peace: Media Coverage of US Intervention in the Post- 
Vetnam Era (Princeton, New Jersey: Prnceton University Press, 1999), pp. 4-6, W. Lance Bennett, 
News The Politics of Illusion (White Plains, New York: Longman Publishers, 1996), pp 77-112, 
C. Daniel Hallin, The “Uncensored War”: The Media and Vietnam (New York: Oxford University 
Press, 1986), pp. 24-25; W. Lance Bennett, “Toward a Theory of Press-State Relations in the United 
States,” Journal of Communications, vol 40, 1990 For more on the media’s effect on public opinion. 
see Jobn Zaller, The Nature and Origins of Mass Opinion (New York: Cambndge University Press, 
1992); Benjamin I Page, “The Mass Mecha as Public Actors,” Political Science and Politics, vol. 29, 
no 1 (March) 1996; Robert M. Entman, “How the Media Affect What People Think An Informaton 
Processing Approach,” The Journal of Politics, vol. 51, no 2 (May) 1989; Benjamin L Page, Robert 
Y. Shapiro and GR. Dempsey, “What moves public opinion””, American Political Sctence Review, 
vol. 81, 1987, pp. 23-43; Leo W. Jeffres, Mass Media: Processes and Effects (Prospect Heights, 
Himos: Waveland Press, 1986), pp. 247-89, Justin Lewis, Constructing Public Opinion, pp. 81-88 
For a short book chapter that applies media theory to the way America is described in other countnes, 
see Richard J. Harns and Joseph A. Karafa, “A Cultivation Theory Perspective of Worldwide National 
Impressions of the United States,” in Yahya R. Kamalipour, ed , Images of the US around the World. 
A Mulncultural Perspective (Albany, New York: State University of New York Press, 1999). See also 
Vladımir Shlapentokh, Sower Public Opinion and Ideology. The Interaction Between Mythology and 
Pragmatism (New York. Praeger, 1986), pp, 38—41 for an explanation of the importance of “repetition” 
in persuading the public to accept particular “ideas and interpretations of reality” 

* Gary Kreps, “Disaster and the Social Order,” Sociological Theory, vol. 3, 1985, pp. 49-65, 
Gary Freps, “Classical themes, structural sociology, and disaster research,” in Russell Dynes, Bruna 
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By treating the development of international attitudes toward the USA as a 
special case of intergroup attitude formation, our study fits within the theoretical 
framework of “intergroup relations”. International relations bave long been studied 
as intergroup phenomena.’ For instance, Feshbach and Druckman described the 
development of nationalism and patriotism in terms of intergroup relations and 
intergroup attitude formation.® Derlega et al. evaluated the discontinuity effect— 
“the tendency for people to be more competitive in intergroup situations than in 
one-to-one interaction”—within the context of international disputes.’ A study 
by Schwartz et al., examined how the intergroup—outgroup distinction impacted 
relations between Germany and Israel.'° Further, treating nations as groups, the 
“we-they distinction” (a key concept ın the intergroup relations literature)'' has 
been used as a basis for describing the international attitudes. Much research 


De Marchi and Carlo Pelanda, eds, Sociology of Disaster: Contribution of Sociology to Disaster 
Research (Milan: Franco Angeli, 1987), Marta Wolfenstein, Disaster: A Psychological Essay 
(Glenocoe: Free Press, 1957); Nicholas Demerath and Anthony Wallace, “Human Adaptation to 
Disaster,” Human Organization, vol. 16, 1957, pp. 1-2 

7 For an early paper that uses the “sociological category” intergroup relations as a framework for 
the study of international relations, see Werner S. Landecker, “International Relations as Intergroup 
Relations,” Amencan Sociological Review, vol. 5, no 3, 1940, pp. 335-39. For a sumilar study that 
treats nations as a particular type of group (within the context of intergroup relations), see Harold 
Guetzkow, “Isolation and Collaboration: A Partial Theory of Inter-Nation Relations,” Conflict Reso- 
lution, vol. 1, no. 1, 1957, pp. 48-68. For a literature review of this issue and related concepts, see 
Arthur A. Stein, “Conflict and Cohesion: A Review of the Literature,” The Journal of Conflict 
Resolution, vol. 20, no 1, 1976, pp. 143-72. For cross-cultural compansons of ethnocentrism, see 
Daniel Druckman, “Ethnocentrism in the Inter-Nation Simulation,” The Journal of Conflict Reso- 
lution, vol. 12, no. 1, 1968, pp. 45—68; Donald T Campbell and Robert A. Le Vice, “A Proposal for 
Cooperative Cross-Cultural Research on Ethnocentrism,” The Journal of Conflict Resolution, vol. 5, 
no. 1, 1961, pp. 82-108. 

3 S. Feshbach, “Individual Aggression, National Attachment and the Search for Peace. Psycho- 
logical Perspectives,” Aggressive Behavior, vol. 13, pp 315-25; S Feshbach, “Psychology, Human 
Violence and the Search for Peace: Issues in Science and Social Values,” Journal of Social Issues, 
vol. 46, pp 183-98; S. Feshbach, “Nationalism, Patnotism and Aggression: A Clanfication of 
Functional Differences,” in L.R. Huesmann, ed., Aggressive Behaviour. Current Perspectives (New 
York: Plenum); Daniel Druckman, “Nationalsim, Pamotism, and Group Loyalty: A Social Psycho- 
logical Perspective,” Mershon International Studies Review, vol 38, no. 1, pp. 43-68. 

9VJ. Derlega, C.S Cukur and D.R. Forsyth, “Interdependent Construal of Self and the Endorse- 
ment of Conflict Resolution Strategies in Interpersonal, Intergroup, and Internatonal Disputes,” 
Journal of Cross-Cultural Psychology, vol. 33, no 6 (November) 2002, pp. 610-25 See also C.A. 
Insko and J. Schopler, “Differential Distrust of Groups and Individuals,” in C. Sedikides, J. Schopler 
and C.A. Insko, eds, Intergroup cognition and intergroup behaviour (Mahwah, New Jersey. Lawrence 
Erlbaum, 1998); C.A. Insko, J. Schopler, R.H Hoyle, GJ. Derdis and K.A. Graetz, “Individual— 
group discontinuity as a function of fear and greed,” Journal of Personality and Social Psychology, 
vol. 58, 1990, pp. 68-79. 

1 H, Shalom Schwartz, Naomi Struch and Wolfgang Bilsky, “Values and Intergroup Social 
Motives. A Study of Israel and German Students,” Soctal Psychology Quarterly, vol. 53, no 3, 
pp 185-98. 

u See, for instance, H. Tajfel, “Expermments in intergroup discnmunation,” Scientific American 
vol. 223, 1970, pp. 96-102; H. Tajfel, MG Bundy and C Flament, “Social categonzation and 
intergroup behaviour,” Ewropean Journal of Soctal Psychology, vol. 1, 1971, pp. 149-78. 
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has been done to analyze how ingroup favouritism and outgroup discrimination 
occur almost immediately after ingroups (“we”).and outgroups (“they”) are 
defined.!? 

Our initial assumption was that the terrorist attacks would be perceived as a 
threat not only to America but to foreign interests as well. We hypothesized that the 
rise of a common enemy would facilitate attitudes towards America around the 
world. Several authors have supported the proposition that a common enemy or 
mutual conflict can enhance ingroup identification between nations, or between 
subgroups within a single country.” In that case, one should notice a positive cor- 
relation between a country’s degree of concern about attacks like those of 11 Sep- 
tember and its attitude toward the USA. This relationship, as we will argue, was 
supported by our findings. Foreign countries that strongly condemned the attacks 
and identified Osama bin Laden as the prime suspect were more likely to support 
the official US response to the attacks, agree with the US explanation of the cause, 
offer aid to the war against terrorism, and even paint a favourable picture of the 
USA in general. In other words, countries that shared America’s perception of the 
terrorist threat were more willing to evaluate the country favourably and support 
its approach td countering terrorism. 

At the same time, the empirical relationship described above does not imply 
that the level of negative attitudes toward terrorism was equal to the level of posi- 
tive attitudes toward the USA. In fact, while most of the elites in our sample con- 
demned 11 September and identified Osama bin Laden as the perpetrator, a majority 
offered unfavourable evaluations of the USA and its official response to it. As our 
second main argument, we will show that the outpouring of sympathy for America 
following the attacks never really materialized among most foreign elites. While 
the fear of international terrorism had a positive effect on foreign attitudes towards 
the USA, it was only one of several factors that shaped the world’s views of the 
USA in the wake of 11 September. 


12 Susan T. Fiske, “Stereotyping, Prejudice, and Discriminanon,” in Daniel T. Gilbert, Susan T. 
Fiske, and Gardner Lindzey, eds, The Handbook of Social Psychology, vol. 2 (New York: McGraw- 
Hill, 1998); M Billing and H Tajfel, “Social Categorization and Similarity in Intergroup Beahviour,” 
European Journal of Social Psychology, vol. 3, 1973, pp. 27-52; J.C. Tumer, I. Sachdev, and MLA. 
Hogg, “Social Categorization, Interpersonal Attraction, and Group Formation,” British Journal of 
Soctal Psychology, vol. 22, 1983, pp. 227-39. 

4 For a recent study on the mpect of terronsm on attitudes toward the USA in Latin America, 
see Marta Lagos, “Terronsm and the Image of the United States in Latin America,” International 
Journal of Public Opinion Research, vol. 15, no. 1, 2003. For a discussion of this issue in the social 
psychology literature, see Marilynn B. Brewer and Rupert J Brown, “Intergroup ReJations,” in 
Gilbert, Fiske and Lindzey, The Handbook of Social Psychology, RR. Blake and J.S. Mouton, 
“From Theory to Practice Interface Problem Solving,” in S. Worchel and W. Austin, eds, Psychology 
of Intergroup Relations (Chicago: Nelson-Hall, 1986); D.T. Campbell, “Enhancement of contrast 
as a composite habit,” Journal of Abnormal and Social Psychology, vol. 53, 1956, pp. 350-55, 
M. Shenf, B J. White and OJ. Harvey, “Status in expenmentally produced groups,” American 


- Journal of Sociology, vol. 60, 1955, pp 370-79. 
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As a third cross-national trend, the elites were less sympathetic towards the 
USA than the masses. In general, the masses were more absorbed in their everyday 
lives, and less focused on foreign affairs than most elites. Moreover, unlike the 
elites, the masses rarely compare themselves or their social status to foreigners. 
Elites, on the other hand, are more directly affected by the political, economic 
and cultural influences of the USA. In some cases, their interaction with America 
results in heightened attachment and affection towards the country. In many other 
cases, however, America’s influence in the world is perceived as a serious threat, 
in which case the national elites’ greater degree of ego-involvement generates 
more acerbic attitudes towards the USA." 


Research Design and Methodology 


In order to measure a country’s level of identification with America we first needed 
to clarify the concept of “identification”. We defined this concept as the agreement 
versus disagreement with the official American position, as described by President 
George W. Bush, on all the pertinent issues surrounding 11 September." We should 
point out that in the wake of the terrorist attacks, a majority of the American people 
strongly supported the official position.’* In other words, we used the official US 
position as well as the perceptions of most Americans as a reference point for 
measuring a foreign country’s degree of identification with the USA. 

We collected our data using content analysis methodology. As one of its key 
advantages, content analysis is unobtrusive to the subjects of the study. Thus the 
writers in our sample were not aware that they were being examined. Many 
researchers have regarded content analysis as a good strategy for protecting the 
authenticity of opinion data.” Content analysis also allows respondents to create 
their “own issue space” and explore the ideas that are most salient to them, rather 


M About the principal differences in the attitudes of the masses and the elites towards foreign 
countries, and particularly the USA in Russia, see Viadumir Shlapentokh, “Is the Greatness Syndrome 
Eroding?,” The Washington Quarterty (Winter) 2002. 

‘ 15 We analyzed the content of forty-six public speeches and statements made by President Bush, 
11-25 September and 7-21 October 2001 (see www whitehouse. gov). 

‘6 For example, President Bush’s determination to punish those involved in the attacks of 11 
September was almost unanimously backed by the Amencan people. Responding to a question 
about bow America should react, 62 per cent and 31 per cent of Americans advocated the start of a 
“long-term war” or the “punishment of specific terrorists”, respectively; only 5 per cent said that 
Amenca “should not take military actions” (The Gallup Organization, “War on Terronsm”, 
www gallup.com, 26-27 November 2001); 89 per cent of Americans were either “very confident” 
(50 per cent) or “somewhat confident” (39 per cent) of President Bush’s ability to handle the events 
that resulted from 9/11 (The Gallup Organization, “Terrorism in the United States”, www gallup com, 
8-9 March 2002). 

U Philip Weber, Basic Content Analysis (London: Sage Publications, 1990), p. 10; see also EJ. 
Web, D.T. Campbell, R.D. Schwartz and L. Sechrist, Nonreactive Measures in the Social Sciences 
(Boston: Houghton Miffin, 1981); Klaus Krippendorff, Content Analysis: An Introduction to 
uts Methodology (Beverly Hilis: Sage Publications, 1980); Damiel Riffe, Stephen Lacy and 
Frederick Fico, Analyzing Media Messages: Using Quantitative Content Analysis in Research 
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than being led in a particular direction," or asked to answer questions with respect 
to which they have no interest or knowledge.’ 

All the members of our research team, or “coders”, spoke the native language 
of the given country with near-native proficiency in English. For India, we needed 
five coders to handle the five different languages, besides English, that were used 
in the ten largest Indian newspapers (Hindi, Gujarati, Malayalam, Urdu, and Bengali). 
Our codebook consisted of six major issues related to various aspects of America 
and 11 September. Those issues included: 


e What words or phrases should be used to describe the terrorist attacks of 11 
September, or its perpetrators? 

Who were the possible perpetrators? 

What were the root causes? 

How should America react? 

How should (your country) react? 

What words or phrases should be used to describe America, its government 


or people? 


These issues represented our primary research questions. For each of these ques- 
tions, we compiled an extensive list of response options, or “codes”. Each code 
consisted of either a short list of words (for example, “Horrible, Terrible, Cruel”), or 
a strictly defined phrase (for example, “Use military force against the governments, 
, States, or groups that harbour or support those responsible for 11 September”). For 
each research question, in addition to the main codes discussed above, we included 
the option of choosing “Other” and “No response”. The “Other” code allowed us to 
gauge how accurately our codebook corresponded to the press in the given country. 
When a coder selected the “Other” code, he or she translated the word or phrase 


(Mahwah, New Jersey: Lawrence Erlbaum, 1998); B. Berelson, Content Analysis ut Communications 
Research (New York. Free Press, 1952). 

H G. John Geer, “Do Open-Ended Questions Measure ‘Salient’ Issues?” Public Opinion Quarterly, 
voL 55, no. 3 (Autumn) 1991; G John Geer, “What Do Open-Ended Questions Measure?” Public 
Opition Quarterly, vol 52, no. 3 (Autumn) 1988; Howard Schuman and Stanley Presser, “The 
Open and Closed Question,” American Sociological Review, vol. 44 (October) 1979. See David E. 
Repass, “Issue Salience and Party Choice,” Amencan Polincal Science Review, vol. 65, 1971; 
Stanley Kelley, Interpreting Elections (Princeton, New Jersey: Princeton University Press, 1983). 

'* Philip Converse (1970) broached this issue ın his noted discussion on “nonattitudes”. He argued 
that people do not like to admit that they have no particular attitude on the given subject. As a result, 
respondents sometimes flip a mental coin and give random answers to survey questions, rather 
than marking the “don’t know” category (Converse 1970, pp. 168-89) For example, the Pew Global 
Attitudes Survey asked people in interviews (face-to-face or by telephone) about how they perceived 
America’s impact on “the gap between rich and poor” (Pew 2002). Almost all respondents offered 
an answer to this question. The results of this survey question, however, may not relate directly to 
the salience, level of interest, or practical role that this issue plays in the public mind. In fact, our 
study found that very few articles were published on this subject in the international press 
(September—December 2001), with the slight exception of our Russian sample. 
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in question and entered it in our files as string data.” The extra information gener- 
ated by this procedure provided insight into the specificity of particular subjects 
in the international press. We also asked our coders to translate at least one of the 
key statements in each article and record it as string data. By using this strategy, 
we hoped to improve the summarization of the content analysis, create a storehouse 
of quotes and anecdotes, and substantiate the data by placing our quantitative 
analysis closer to the actual context of the given print media. 

We used a multistage sampling procedure for collecting the units of analysis in 
this study.2! We first divided the total universe of international newspapers accord- 
ing to circulation size using a version of stratified sampling,” and then selected 
the top ten largest newspapers in each country.” From this “population” of news- 
papers, we selected articles according to several criteria, including the article’s 
date of publication and substantive relationship to the USA and the events of 11 
September. We excluded from this population those articles which could corrupt 
the national character of each country sample (for instance, we barred articles from 
international news agencies, such as the AP and the AFP). Each country’s sample 
constituted almost a census of the related materials published during the project’s 
targeted time frame. Further, in order to increase the size of our sample at minimal 
cost we elaborated a special procedure based on the assumption that many articles 
contained the views of more than one person. In such cases the article was broken 
into separate units. In this way, the basic recording unit was either the written 
material produced by the byline author of an article, or the quotes and paraphrases 
that the author attributed to other people. For this reason, our sample contained 
a total of 2,856 units of analysis, but only 2,369 articles. Sixty-four per cent of 
these units represented the views of “authors”, and 36 per cent were “quotes”. 

The inter-coder reliability of our content analysis was tested using Cohen’s 
kappa, which assessed inter-coder agreement beyond chance levels.* Reliability 
checks were conducted on four different coder pairs on an average of 8 per cent 
of the articles in the samples. The articles were selected randomly for the reliability 
checks. Each test was applied to a different language (Spanish, Chinese, German 
and English) so that we could compare the reliability of the data across countries. 


= Due to time and budget constraints, we only allowed our coders to type ın the missing responses 
to three of the x questions in our codebook. 

21 Due to the nature of content analysis research, rigorous probability samples are rarely drawn. 
Nearly 80 per cent of the arucies published in Journalism & Mass Communication Quarterly from 
1971 to 1995 used non-probability samples (Riffe and Preitag 1996, cited in Riffe, Lacy and Fico 
1998). In some ways, our study avoided this problem by drawing a near census of the materials 
published during the project’s targeted time frame. 

2 Thus type of stranfied sample is often used in content analysis studies (Ferguson 2000, p. 91; 
Riffe, Lacy, and Fico 1998, pp. 93-94). 

D To determine the circulation size of each newspaper, we used figures from the Audit Bureau of 
Circulations (January-June 2001, www.auditbureau.org), the International Yearbook: The 
Encyclopedia of the Newspaper Industry—2001, and the Chinese Journalism Yearbook—1999. 

* Cohen 1960, pp. 37-46. 
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The strength of our inter-coder agreement may be interpreted as “moderate to 
substantial”.* 

As a final methodological note, we would like to underline the special charac- 
teristics of our Chinese and Egyptian samples. Due to strict state censorship, the 
mainland Chinese print media remained silent, or ambiguous, on some of the 
more controversial issues surrounding the events of 11 September. For instance, 
none of the ten largest newspapers in China published an article about the “root 
causes” of the attacks, a topic which proved to be very popular in other countries. 
One of the strategies we used to mitigate these limitations was to analyze the most 
widely circulated newspaper in Hong Kong (The Apple Daily), where restrictions 
on the press were less stringent. In addition, we examined a popular internet chat 
room in China, the Peoples Daily Online Forum.” Taken together, these two publi- 
cations painted a somewhat different picture of America compared to the views 
published in the official mainland press (even if there were some limitations to 
the representativeness of these data).”” We faced a similar problem with Egypt, 


* J.R. Landis and G.G. Koch, “The Measurement of Observer Agreement for Categorical Data,” 
Biometrics, vol 33, 1977, p. 165 For our German sample of articles, Coben's kappa was 0.61, for 
Chinese articles, 0 60, for Indian articles published in English, 0.574, and for Colombia, 0.510 (in 
each test, the significance of kappa was less than 0.001). Although an exact standard for kappa has 
not been clearly established, several authors have accepted sumular levels of inter-coder agreement 
as reasonably good. See Steve Stemler, “An Overview of Content Analysis,” Practical Assessment, 
Research and Evaluanon, vol. 7, 2001; T.O. Kvalseth, “Note on Cohen's Kappa,” Psychological 
Reports, vol. 65, 1989, pp. 223-26; M. Capozzoli, L.McSweeney and D. Sinha, “Beyond Kappa: 
A Review of Interer Agreement Measures,” The Canadian Journal of Statistics, vol. 27, no. 1, 
1999, pp 3-23; J. McDonald, “Interpersonal Group Dynamics and Development in Computer 
Conferencing. The Rest of Story,” Wlsconsin Distance Education Proceedings, Tri-Council Policy 
Statement: Ethical Conduct for Research Involving Humans, Online 1998; L. Rourke, T. Anderson, 
D.R. Garrison and W Archer, “Methodological Issues ın the Content Analysis of Computer Con- 
ference Transcripts,” Internattonal Journal of Artificial Intelligence in Education, vol. 12, 2001. 
We might add that the kappa coefficients stated above reflect the most rigorous measure of our 
study's inter-coder agreement In many cases, the coders selected items that were extremely close 
m substantive content. If we bad accepted “close” matches between coders, the kappa coefficients 
would have been much higher, ranging from 0.70 to 0.80. 

* For examples of how the Chinese Internet has been used by public op:mion researchers—and 
even by the Chinese government—to gauge public opinian in the country, see Xmhua News Agency 
2002, Liu, Melinda, Abboud, Leila and Platt, “Look Who's Talking: Government Methods of 
Gauging Chinese Public Opinion,” in Newsweek International, 7 May 2001. For more about what 
“types of opanion” can be found on the Chinese Internet and how the Internet is monitored and 
restricted by the government, see Yuzhi Zhao and Dan Schiller, “Dances with Wolves? China's 
Integration into Digital Capitalism,” Info, vol. 3, no. 2 (April) 2001; Perry Link, P. Richard Madsen 
and Paul G. Pickwicz, eds, Popular China: Unofficial Culture in a Globalizing Society (Lanham, 
Md Rowman & Littlefield, 2002); Yuezhi Zhao, Media, Market, and Democracy in China’ Between 
the Party Line and the Bottom Line (Urbana: Univernty of Ilmnois Press, 1998). Also see a National 
Public Radio interview on this subject with David Sheff, 24 November 1999. 

? To explore the validity of these sources, we also collected reports on the mainland Chinese 
-people’s views that appeared in the Western press Most of these matenals conmsted of interviews 
conducted by Western correspondents with people from all walks of life in China These views 
were much closer to the views found in the Hong Kong newspaper and the People’s Daily Online 
Forum than the state-censored press. 
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considering the results of our empirical analysis. The Egyptians were more free 
to discuss controversial topics and criticize the USA, so long as they avoided any 
criticism of the Egyptian government. At the same time, we discovered some evi- 
dence of the views in the press being partially constrained. A content analysis of 
articles from the foreign (non-Egyptian) press showed some interesting differences, 
In the interviews of Egyptians (both elites and ordinary people) by Western journal- 
ists, the level of hostility towards the USA was even more extreme than the 
portrayal of America in the mainstream Egyptian press.” 


Findings 


Before the war in Iraq, before the anti-war protests swept the globe, and before 
the flood of articles about “anti-Americanism”. hit the headlines in late 2001, 
most Americans believed that the world had responded to 11 September by offering 
its sympathy and solidarity. Early on, even President Bush seemed confident of 
America’s international alliances. He repeatedly discussed the broad support that 
had been offered by America’s many “friends and allies”. In his Presidential 
Address on 7 October 2001, he mentioned several countries as “staunch” or “close” 
friends, including Great Britain, Canada, Australia, Germany and France. He claimed 
that “More than 40 countries in the Middle East, Africa, Europe and across Asia 
have granted air transit or landing rights. Many more have shared intelligence. 
We are supported by the collective will of the world.” The American media also 
conveyed the impression that the international community had identified with the 
USA in its time of need. The American press was inundated with stories about 
candlelight vigils held at US embassies, the material aid flowing in from various 
nations, and the strong voice of support in the official statements of foreign leaders. 
Even the international press offered several examples of foreign authors, editors 
and other elites who seemed to identify with the USA as a collective “we” during 
the crisis. For instance, a French newspaper ran the now-famous headline, “We 
are all Americans.” 

As our study showed, however, the project countries identified not with America, 
its values, or plans for countering terrorism, but with its condemnation of the 
terrorist attacks. At the same time, even the level of condemnation varied across 
the seven project countries. We begin our analysis by outlining the countries’ 
positions on the major issues surrounding 11 September and then develop our 
interpretation of some major trends in the data. 


Initial Response 


The dominant morals and religious values in all countries in the world disapprove 
the killing of innocent people. For this reason; general condemnation of the terrorist 


™ Our analysis of the foreign press’s portrayal of Egyptian views was exploratory in nature; the 
data from this analysis was not combined with our data on the Egyptian press. 
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attacks by the international press should be taken cum grano salis. Indeed, a 
majority in all the project countries described 11 September in negative terms, 
such as “horrible”, “terrible”, or “a killing of innocent people”. Moreover, respond- 
ents who defended the perpetrators, or wrote about their courage, or their status 
as “victims of oppression” comprised no more than 5 per cent of the sample in 
any given country. Although the international press generally described the attacks 
in negative terms, there were, however, some discernible differences in the degree 
of condemnation between countries. At the two extremes, 86 per cent of the 
Lithuanian respondents characterized 11 September in clearly negative terms, 
while only 54 per cent did the same in Egypt. A considerable number of people in 
the international print media chose neutral terms, such as “well-organized”, 
“shrewd”, “thorough”, or, “meticulous”, to describe it. As compared to the other 
project countries, the Egyptian respondents led the way in the use of neutral 
terminology, followed by India, 29 per cent; Germany, 27 per cent; Colombia, 23 
per cent; Russia, 21 per cent; China, 15 per cent; and Lithuania, 14 per cent. In 
countries where many people expressed their feelings of horror, there were still 
those who gloated over the tragedy. In order to disguise their schadenfreude, they 
devised such phrases as: “We have sympathy for the Americans but not for 
America.” This formula was particularly popular in Russia.® 


Figure 1 
Words and Phrases Used to Describe 11 September 


Lithuania China Russia Colombia Germany India Egypt 
C Total condemnation 


* Various polling sources have shown that at least 50 per cent of the Russians supported, in 
September 2001, the formula. “We have sympathy for Americans but not for America” (Yuri Levada, 
“Ouozhenyi Armageedon,” Momtonng Obshchestvennogo Mnenie, no. 5, 2002; Alexander Oslon, ed., 
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The Prime Suspect 


From the very beginning, an absolute majority of the American people shared the 
views of the White House and the mainstream media that behind this disaster 
were not just Islamic extremists but, even more specifically, Osama bin Laden. 
The moral constraint that was mentioned earlier did not exert such a tremendous 
impact on the worldwide acceptance or rejection of America’s prime suspect. In 
other words, a country’s identification of the perpetrator was a clearer measure of 
the country’s level of identification with America than its general appraisal of the 
event. 

We should note the difference between the acceptance of America’s view of the 
perpetrators as “Islamic extremists”, and the more specific statement that the prime 
suspect was “Osama bin Laden”. The degree of identification with America is 
much weaker in the first case than in the second. If we take the combined definition ` 
of the perpetrators (Osama bin Laden or Islamic extremists), only in China and | 
Egypt did the majority of respondents refuse to accept America’s prime suspects. 


Figure 2 
Prime Suspects of 11 September 
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Amerika, vzgliad iz Rossii (Mosow: Institut Fonda “Obshchestvennoe mnene,” 2001) pp. 22, 163. 
Similar exclamations were registered in China ın the first days after 9711. “Amenca under attack ıt 
deserves ıt” This was a typical statement given in a Beijing cyber café (alongside declarations of 
sympathy). “Terronsm ıs wrong, but I personally think that is a lesson for the United States. From 
now on, the US won't be s0 arrogant and reckless,” declared a Peking University student (www.cn 
comvworld, 19 September 2001). 
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The German print media showed the highest level of sympathy in this respect. 
Of the German respondents, 84 per cent named Osama bin Laden (57 per cent) or 
Islamic terrorists (27 per cent) as the perpetrators of 11 September. As one German 
observer wrote, “Osama bin Laden uses most of his money to finance his ‘Holy 
War’ agaunst the West and im particular against America; he 1s the sponsor of 
terror.” Second to the Germans, 80 per cent of the generally pro-American 
Lithuanians considered either Osama bin Laden (25 per cent) or Islamic extremists 
(55 per cent) to be the perpetrators. Inspired by their own problems with funda- 
mentalists, the Indians were also close to the Germans (45 per cent named Osama 
bin Laden, 34 per cent, Islamic terrorists). As stated in the Hindi-language news- 
paper, Danik Jagran, “Evidence has come forward that Islamic terrorists were 
responsible for the attack on America.”?! 

The highest level of antipathy toward America was found among those who 
linked 11 September to the USA (either to its government or American radical 
groups). In Egypt, 47 per cent of the respondents named “America” as the per- 
petrator, in Russia, 16 per cent did the same. Egypt and Russia were the clear 
leaders in making this suggestion. 


Cause 


In the first few days after 11 September, one of the most salient topics in the inter- 
national press was the question of “why” the USA was attacked—that is, what 
were the root causes or conditions that led to the attacks? Within twenty-four 
hours of the attacks, President Bush gave his interpretation of the case. Among 
other things, he talked about the terrorists’ blind hatred of America. “These people 
can't stand freedom. They hate our values; they hate what America stands for,” 
he said.** Another related issue was the political or religious motivation behind 
the attacks. In his famous address to the Congress and the American people on 20 
September 2001, Bush claimed that “the terrorists practice a fringe form of Islamic 
extremism.” He was, however, exceedingly careful not to associate 11 September 
with what he repeatedly called “the peaceful teachings of Islam”. For the President 
as well as an absolute majority of Americans, there was no question that the ultimate 
blame for the attacks rested on the perpetrators alone. 
‘Among foreign elites, there was little consensus on the causes, although the 
level of identification with the USA declined considerably in all the project 
countries in comparison to the previous two issues. Three distinct groups began 
to form. On one side of the spectrum, 65 per cent of the German elites and 63 per 
cent of Lithuanians closely associated the cause of 11 September with the per- 
petrators' religious or political motives, or hatred of American values. Colombia 


»® Godehard Uhlemann, Rheinische Post, 12 September 2001. 

» Daintk Jagran, 13 September 2001. 

2 From the White House website www whitehouse gov, 12 September 2001. 
» Ibid. 
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Figure 3 
The Cause of 11 September 
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was close to the German/Lithuanian perspective. As one Colombian commentator 
wrote, “The attack was terrible, something unusual and cruel done by religious 
fanatics.”™ On the other side, only 4 per cent of the Egyptian elites and 13 per 
cent of the Chinese cited the same motives. Russia and India assumed intermediate 
positions. 

None of the countries in our study demonstrated a particularly strong sense of 
identification with America on this issue. In the days immediately following the 
attacks, many people from all over the world pointed to American foreign policies 
as the root cause of the disaster instead of blaming the terrorists. People in the 
Egyptian print media led the way in making this claim. Among the Egyptian 
respondents who wrote about the cause, 96 per cent of them blamed US foreign 
policies while 87 per cent of the Chinese, 63 per cent of the Indians, and 55 per 
cent of the Russians said the same. “This terrorist attack is not an accident,” wrote 
a respondent from Hong Kong, “It happened because President Bush offended > 
many nations and organizations, such as Iraq and Palestine, with his foreign 
policies.” Following the same line of thinking, an Indian author wrote, “Today’s 
attacks are a result of America’s policies in the Middle-East.”* Even in Germany,” 


™ Arturo Abella, El Nuevo Siglo, 15 September 2001. 

% Apple Daily, 13 September 2001. 

* Gujarat Samachar, 12 September 2001. 

* As one German commentator wrote: “It can’t be denied that the conflict between Israel and the 
Palestinians had some land of influence on what happened Amenca has been epitomizing the enemy 
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30 per cent of the respondents pinned the blame on American foreign policies.” 
Indeed, the question of cause sparked criticism of the USA in all corners of the 
world, including Western Europe. For instance, an October 2001 issue of the 
London Review of Books included several British commentators who denounced 
11 September and expressed sympathy for the Americans, yet nonetheless agreed 
that “the United States had it coming.” 

There were several different ways in which foreign elites blamed the USA. 
General references to “US foreign policies” as the underlying cause of 11 Septem- 
ber prevailed in most of the project countries. Among those respondents who 
blamed the USA, 72 per cent of the Chinese, 70 per cent of the Egyptians, 60 per 
cent of the Colombians, and 57 per cent of the Russians pointed to US foreign 
policies or actions in general, without mentioning a particular nation or region in 
the world.” The most salient, specific policy critiques were directed at America’s 
West Asia policies, particularly in regard to the Israel—Palestine conflict. As one 


Figure 4 
The Types of US Foreign Policies Blamed for 11 September 
(Combined % from all Project Countries) 
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ın many parts of the Islamic world for a long time and its policies on Israei’s side constitute that.” 
(Godehard Ublemann, Rheinische Post, 14 September 2001). 

H Our data are corroborated by the survey of opinion leaders (which are close to our conception 
of “elites”) conducted by the Pew Research Center, which collected data in the aftermath of 11 
September. They posed the question, “Were the attacks cansed by US policy” in a slightly different 
form than our coding instrument. The aggregate character of the Pew data also made the comparison 
somewhat difficult However, the tendency shown by the projects was quite similar. America was 
declared the cause by 76 per cent of the opinion leaders ın Islamic states (ın our project, 74 per cent 
of Egyptians seid the same), and 60 per cent of the opinion leaders in Asia. (In our project, 88 per 
cent of the Chinese and 60 per cent of Indians said the same (Pew 21 December 2001). 

» For example: “The US became a victim of its own self-confidence and arrogance ın its relations 
with other nanons” (Yuriy Nikiforencko, Sovetskaya Rossiya, 13 September 2001). 
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Chinese columnist from Hong Kong wrote, “The root cause...is that America is 
conducting a biased policy supporting Israel, while it suppresses the Third World, 
especially Arab and Islamic countries.” Another relatively popular argument 
was that America had creatéd its own enemy when CIA agents trained guerilla 
soldiers—mujahideen fighters such as Osama bin Laden—to fight against the 
Soviet troops in the Afghan War ne Se) Not surprisingly, this was quite popular 
in the Russian press. 

The “elite” respondents in our ay were generally more critical of America’s 
foreign policies than the masses. Polling data from the Fund of Public Opinion 
(May 2001) corroborated this theory in Russia. Although the masses were influ- 
enced by the media, on this issue they expressed less hostility or disapproval to- 
wards American foreign policies than people in the media. While in May 2001, 
almost 60 per cent of the experts in a Fund of Public Opinion survéy had insisted 
that America played a negative role in the world, only 49 per cent of our Russian 
respondents accepted this view. 

Similar to the issue of what.caused 1] Sepreinher was the question of what type 
of abstract terminology should be used to describe the current global conflict. 
What kind of major international conflict or ideological tension did it bring to 
light? We considered four different theses: Bush’s contention about “the struggle 
of good versus evil”; the concept of a “clash of civilizations” made famous by 
Samuel Huntington; the Marxist conception of “rich versus poor”; and an antithesis 
to Huntington, that there is “no clash of civilizations”. Among the respondents 
who discussed this issue, the clash of civilizations thesis was clearly the most sali- 
ent in the foreign press. Taking the average percentage across all seven countries, 
64 per cent of the respondents talked about the “civilizational” character of the 
conflict (75 per cent of Egyptians, 74 per cent of Indians, 66 per cent of Colombians, 
65 per cent of Germans, 54 per cent of Russians, and 50 per cent of Lithuanians).*! 
One German author wrote, “A fight between different civilizations began with 
the destruction of the towers of the World Trade Centre.” Considering the other 
three theses, the Lithuanians (34 per cent), the Germans (10 per cent) and the 
Indians (13 per cent) showed the most support for Bush’s “good versus evil” 
rhetoric, while the Egyptians did not approve of this 1dea at all. The explanation 
of the, war as a conflict between “rich and poor” was not popular in India (0 per 
cent), Germany (5 per cent) and Lithuania (8 per cent), though it fared better in 
Russia (23 per cent), where the influence of the Communist party remains strong. 
This theory was developed, with some reservations, by the leading Russian 
journalist Alexander Minkin: “The world is divided into rich and poor. The hatred 
of the poor is very strong. It’s easy to lead the poor against the rich. And there are 


© Anran Wang, Apple Daily, 8 October 2001. 

41 We did not include the Chinese sample in the average percentage mentioned m the text. Between 
12-15 September, there were no references to any of the conflict hypotheses. Even the more open 
newspaper from Hong Kong and the online forum avoided this issue completely. 

© Andreas Kilb, Frankfurter Allgemeine Zeitung, 14 September 2001. 
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rich people who like to and know how to do that”® Finally, in most of the project 
countries there was an active debate over the credibility of the “clash of civiliza- 
tions” thesis. Some authors took an accusatory tone. One Indian author discussed 
the idea as a “pitiful attempt to invent a post-Cold War enemy.” Another author 
talked about the popularity of the thesis in the West. “Samuel Huntington’s clash 
of civilization thesis has been given currency by Western news networks. The 
‘Islamic world’ is a myth...no one calls the Western nations the ‘Christian world’. 


Figure 5 
The Global Conflict Brought to Light by 11 September 
(Combined % from all Project Countries) 


O Clash of civilizations 
FA Rich vs poor 


E Good vs evil 


fig Not a clash of civilizations 





Military Action 


With parts of Manhattan in ruins, not only President Bush, but almost all members 
of Congress and a great majority of Americans believed that a military response 
to the terrorist attacks was the proper course of action.“ Support for this idea 
around the world, however, was minimal. Germany and Lithuania, as usual, showed 
the utmost solidarity with the US position. “Sometimes freedom must be defended 
using military force,” wrote a German author.” Yet, even in these countries, no 
more than a third of the respondents declared their support. Among those respond- 
ents who discussed how America should respond, only 15 per cent of Indians, 11 
per cent of Russians, 5 per cent of Chinese, and 3 per cent of Colombians backed 
the idea of reacting with military force. Egypt followed its general pattern, showing 


“ Alexander Minkin, Moskovskii Komsomelets, 13 September 2001. 

“ Praful Bidwai, The Hindustan Tlmes, 14 September 2001. 

© Amit Baruah, The Hindu, 11 October 2001. 

“ See The Gallup Organization, “War on Terronsm”, www, gallup com, 26-27 November 2001 
€ Johannes Rau, Die Tageszeitung, 10 October 2001. 
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no support at all for the US stance. Not only was there a lack of support for a mili- 
tary response, but most foreign elites made open demands on the USA to avoid 
war. 


Figure 6 
Endorsement of US Milttary Action against the Terrorists 
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In the public discussions about how America should react, critical views of its 
foreign policies also surfaced. As the prescribed response, almost one-third of the 
Egyptian elites instructed America to change its foreign policies. This “solution” 
to the USA’s problem with terrorism was also quite popular in Russia (18 per 
cent) and India (19 per cent), while only 10 per cent of Germans and 11 per cent 
of Colombians offered the same critical advice. 

As mentioned before, the masses in foreign countries were more supportive of 
America than the elites. A Gallup International poll conducted in late 2001 showed 
that while only 30 per cent of our elite German respondents supported American 
military actions, 65 per cent of ordinary Germans did the same. The respective 
numbers in India were 15 per cent and 70 per cent; in Colombia, 3 per cent and 
41 per cent; in Russia, 11 per cent and 40 per cent.” 


According to a survey conducted in India, the number of Indians who supported the Amencan 
military actions was even greater at 79 per cent (Monthly Public Opinion Surveys, December 2001). 

” See the Gallup International Poil on Terrorism, September 2001, www gallup-intermational com 
For the Russian data, see Alexander Oslon, ed., Amerika, Vzgliad tz Rossii (Moscow: Institut Fonda, 
2001), p. 29. 
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The relative number of people who showed a willingness to help the USA in 
military action was somewhat similar to the level of their general endorsement of 
these actions, although, as expected, this issue showed a relative decline. While 
15 per cent of the Indians endorsed American military actions against the terrorists, 
only 11 per cent offered their country’s aid to this mission. For Lithuanians, the 
residents of a small country, the corresponding numbers were, in spite of their 
sympathies, 25 and 0 per cent. Colombia was somewhat close to Lithuania with 
3 and 2 per cent. Indians, with their fear of Islamic extremists, were still relatively 
strong in their promises to help Americans conduct military actions (15 and 11 per 
cent). The Russians presented a special case. While showing a relatively high level 
of support for American military actions (11 per cent), they, with their bad mem- 
ories of their own Afghan war, were reluctant even to think about participating 
in military actions in this region; only 3 per cent were ready to pledge their own 
involvement in a new war. 


Figure 7 : 
Willingness to Help US with Military Action against the Terrorists 
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Germany, the American ally, represented a remarkable exception. The number 
of people who insisted on German participation in military operations increased 
in comparison to those who gave a general endorsement of the American retaliation 
(from 30 to 52 per cent). Perhaps this was the result of a fear that the Americans 
would act alone and that these actions would have dangerous consequences. This 
may also explain the increase, though not as dramatic, in China (from 5 per cent 
to 11 per cent). 
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Many elites contended that their governments should refuse any type of military 
support to the USA. In their view, the proper course of action involved political or 
diplomatic engagements, not military actions. A few days after the attacks, a com- 
mentator from China said, “Terrorism is not a military issue, but a political issue; 
therefore completely eliminating terrorism should rely on political and diplomatic 
means.” While most elites supported the idea of offering various types of non- 
military aid (from diplomatic assistance to sharing information about terrorist organ- 
izations), this type of “help” was usually suggested as an alternative to President 
Bush’s strong assertions that the US military had “a job to do”. 

The reluctance of a majority of the elites to stand solidly behind the USA ata 
crucial moment on the issue of using military action against the terrorists contrasted 
significantly with the statements of the country’s political leadership. President 
Bush declared that the USA had developed “a broad and strong coalition of coun- 
tries who are united with us and involved in our campaign” (italics added). Sixty- 
nine nations would come to support the global war on terrorism and twenty nations 
would deploy troops to the US Central Command to aid the military actions in 
Afghanistan.*! At the leadership level, there was indeed a strong sense of ingroup 
identification, even if it was temporary and driven mostly by political consider- 
ations. Leaders from around the globe not only condemned the terrorist attacks 
and accepted America’s prime suspect Osama bin Laden, but even offered to 
support America’s military response to 11 September. 


Images of America 


One of the most apparent signs of the international elites’ identification with (or 
rejection of ) America was found in the words they used to describe the country in 
their respective print media. It goes without saying that in the aftermath of 11 Sep- 
tember President Bush and other American politicians spoke about the country, 
its people and institutions in glowing terms. The image of America abroad, how- 
ever, varied significantly from one nation to the other. 

In order to compare the print media across countries, we compiled a list of 
forty codes. Twenty of these codes contained words or short phrases of a positive 
nature, such as “brave”, “determined”, “united”, “freedom-loving” and “compas- 
sionate”. The other twenty codes included a broad range of words and phrases 
with negative connotations, such as “warlike”, “revengeful”, “hypocritical”, “arro- 
gant”, “cares only about its own interests”, “vulnerable”, and “materialistic.” 


© Minxin Pei, Apple Daily, 15 September 2001. . 
31 See Fact Sheet. 7 June 2002: “International Contribuuons to the War Against Terronsm”, US 
Department of Defense, www defenselink mil, 14 June 2002. 
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Table 1 
The Five Most Popular Words/Phrases Used to Describe America 
Ist 2nd 3rd 4th Sth 
President Determined, Compassionate, United/sup- Freedom- Legitimate, 
Bush or resolved or known for portive of loving, oc appropriate, or 
humanitanan president, or tolerant just 
acts each other 
Lithuania Only super- Brave, or cour- Freedom- Intelligence Determined, or 
power ageous loving, or services failed = resolved 
tolerant to protect USA 
Germany Only super- Healthy demo- Vulnerable, or Superpower Compassionate, 
power cracy penetrable Status shaken or known for 
humanitarian 
acts 
China Tries to Cares only Favourable Unfavourable Compassionate, 
impose will about its towards towards or known for 
om other marrow economy economy humanitarian 
countries interests acts 
Colombia Only super- Superpower Warttke, or Vulnerable, or Wants revenge 
power status shaken combative penetrable 
India Only super- Did not care Superpower Imtelligence Vulnerable, or 
power about terror- status shaken services failed penetrable 
ism uati! %11 to protect USA 
Egypt Only super- Superpower Racially/ Unjust, or Arrogant, or 
power status shaken religiously unfair haughty 
prejudiced 
Russia Intelligence Tries to impose Vulnerable, or Arrogant, or Warlike, or 
services failed will on other penetrable haughty combative 


to protect USA countries 


Note: The portions in italics indicate the words we deemed “unfavourable”. 


First of all 11 September aroused debates on the status of the USA in the world. 
Among the forty different images we considered, America’s status as the “only 
superpower in the world” ranked overall as the most popular description of the 
USA in the international press. Five of the seven project countries—including 
Colombia, Lithuania, Germany, Egypt and India—ranked this image first. The 
two countries with the most apparent global ambitions, China and Russia, invoked 
the image less frequently. The Chinese press ranked it seventh, while Russia ranked 
it eleventh, after other popular images, such as “vulnerable”, “arrogant”, “warlike”, 
and tries to impose its will on other countries”. ~- 

By and large, foreign elites were obsessed with America’s puissance in their 
analysis of the events surrounding 11 September. For some, the idea that the USA 
has no major international opponent was simply treated as a given fact. For other 
respondents, America’s status as the only superpower played a pivotal role in 
their particular messages. 
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At the same time, 11 September provoked questions about America’s status in 
the broader geopolitical context. Did it mark the beginning of a major decline in 
American influence in the world? For many foreign elites, the answer was clearly 
no. As a Chinese author wrote, it “did not change the major world trend...America 
is still the only superpower in the world’ Other elites pomted out that the attacks 
had “put in question” America’s superpower status, though in most cases they did 
not treat this as a long-term, historical trend. “The giant has been shaken,” com- 
mented a Colombian journalist.? 


Figure 8 
How America should be Described 


Russia Egypt India China Germany 


Colombia Lithuania 
[4 Using favourable terms {] Using unfavourable terms 


US power was more often discussed in relation to the formidable danger posed 
to the world by international terrorist organizations. In 2001, Malor Sturua ex- 
plamed in the Russian newspaper Moskovskii Komsomolets, that the superpower 
status of the US could not prevent 11 September and that a war against international 
terrorism “cannot be fought only with military actions”. The basic message here 
was that even the strongest country in the world was vulnerable to terrorist attacks. 
This explained why America’s “vulnerability” registered as another salient image 
in the foreign press. It ranked as one of the top five most popular images in four 
of the seven project countries. One author articulated this very aptly: “The dream 
of invulnerability was dreamt nowhere more passionately than in the USA where 
people haven’t experienced a war in their own country for 150 years. Because of 


(Figu es in per cent) 
53 8 ó & 4 8 
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2? Shulong Chu, Huangiu Shibao (Global Digest), 12 December 2001 
© Jall Samil, E! Pais, 12 September 2001. 
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that, the experience now is even more frightening, knowing that one can be attacked 
even as a military superpower.” * 

Overall, the question of how America should be described prompted a range of 
responses similar to the answers given to the previous questions. The favourable 
phrasing of America’s character by Lithuania and Germany contrasted with the rest 
of the project countries, while Russia and Egypt clearly refused to see the USA 
through the eyes of “official America”. The Russians and Egyptians used negative’ 
terms to describe the country almost four times more often than the Germans and 
the Lithuanians (80 per cent, 75 per cent, 22 per cent and 22 per cent respectively). 
Splitting the two extremes, 47 per cent of the Colombians, 58 per cent of the 
Chinese, and 63 per cent of the Indians depicted the USA in a negative light in the 
aftermath of 11 September. 

In order to create a general indicator of each country’s level of concern about 
terrorist attacks like those of 11 September, we took in each country the average 
percentage of those respondents who clearly condemned it and agreed with 
America’s accusation of Osama bin Laden or Islamic fundamentalists as the prime 
suspect. On this anti-terrorism indicator, our project countries fell into three separ- 
ate categories: those with a high level of concern about the terrorist threat (Germany 
and Lithuania: 79 and 83 per cent, respectively); those with moderate concern 

.(Russia, Colombia, and India: 69, 71 and 73 per cent, respectively) and those 
with low concern (Egypt and China: 33 and 54 per cent, respectively). 

` Next, we took the average percentage of elites who “identified with America” 
(that is, agreed with the official US position on the cause of 11 September, the use 
of military force, offered military assistance and gave positive assessments of 
various aspects of America). As it turned out, the level-of-identification indicator 
reflected the same three groupings discussed above. Germany (55 per cent) and 
Lithuania (41 per cent) ranked as the two countries most favourably disposed to- 
wards the USA; Colombia (29 per cent), India (25 per cent) and Russia (19 per f 
cent) took the middle ground; and China (18 per cent) and Egypt (7 per cent) 
showed the least degree of support for the USA and its plans for countering 
international terrorism. (In both of the average indicators, each of the issues was 
weighted equally.) 

All the results discussed above were based on a quantitative analysis of the 
texts in our sample. In addition to these results, we also asked our coders to give. 
their own opinion of each article or quote (that is, the “respondents” in our sample). 
With no explanation of our project’s hypotheses, the coders were simply asked to 
give their “overall assessment” of each respondent's attitude towards the USA 
based on a five-point Likert scale.** The results from this qualitative analysis 


* Markus Guenther, Sachsische Zeitung, 11 October 2001. 

B We worded the question as follows: “The articles and quotes you have studied contain a broad 
range of statements related to America. Some of the statements present the US in a favourable 
light, some in an unfavourable light. In general, bow would you evaluate the given article or quote? 
(1) Completely favourable; (2) Mostly favourable; (3) Mixed, too difficult to judge, or neutral; (4) 
Mostly unfavourable; (5) Completely unfavourable. 
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offered strong support for the two combined quantitative indicators (condemns 
terrorism/identifies with the USA). Once again, Germany and Lithuania were the 
most friendly towards the USA. Our codes rated 77 per cent of German respondents 
and 59 per cent of Lithuanians as either “completely favourable” or “mostly favour- 
able”; the corresponding numbers for the middle group (Colombia, Russia and 
India) were 44 per cent, 41 per cent, and 40 per cent. At the opposite end of the 
spectrum, our coders rated only 35 per cent of the Chinese respondents and 16 
per cent of the Egyptians as completely or mostly favourable towards the USA. 

Comparing the two quantitative indicators, we see two major trends in the data. 
First, while a majority of elites denounced 11 September, far fewer elites identified 
with the USA on the major issues surrounding it. In each of the seven project 
countries, the proportion of respondents who “identified” with America was signifi- 
cantly smaller than the proportion of those who “condemned” 11 September sort 
of terrorism (the difference of proportions in Germany, 0.24; Lithuania, 0.42; 
Colombia, 0.42; India, 0.48; Russia, 0.50; China, 0.36; Egypt, 0.26). Second, in 
spite of this disparity, there was a positive association between a country’s degree 
of concern about such attacks and its attitude towards the USA. In general, higher 
levels of denunciation of the terrorist acts of Osama bin Laden or Islamic funda- 
mentalists brought higher levels of sympathy and support for the USA and its war 
against international terrorism. 

While the commonly felt threat of international terrorism has the potential to 
bring countries together with the USA, there are several other internal and external 
factors that can adversely affect this. Taking Russia as an example, we may expect 
that the operations conducted by Chechen terrorists in Moscow and other regions 
of the country would generate ingroup identification between Russia and the USA 
(two countries facing a similar enemy). To some extent, this prospect held true in - 
the wake of 11 September. Several analysts have pointed out that for a brief period 
following the attacks, the problem of terrorism bolstered Russian—American rela- 
tions. President Vladmir Putin’s initial reaction was, by all accounts, sympathetic, 
and his solidarity with the USA was strong. Russia quickly became a member of 
the international anti-terrorist coalition, several measures were taken to allow US 
troops in Central Asia, and official relations between the USA and Russia were 
warmer than at any time since the Second World War. However, there were many 
other factors that countervailed these developments. These included the expansion 
of US influence in countries formerly controlled by Moscow, the inclusion of 
Baltic countries in NATO, the nationalists’ and communists’ special hatred of 
American society or capitalism, the ruling elites’ envy of the success of their 
American counterparts and the compulsions of the Kremlin to find a scapegoat 
for its failed economic reforms. A further analysis of the impact of other internal 
and external factors on foreign attitudes is in demand. 


% See, for instance, an interview with Nokolai Zlobin, Director of Russian and Asian Programmes 
at the Centre for Defense Information in the United States, in /zvestra, 28 August 2003. 
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By all accounts the war against international terrorism may last many years. To a 
great extent, the outcome of this war would depend on how foreign countries 
perceive the USA. In recent years, the attention given to America’s image abroad 
has been devoted to investigating the causes of “anti-Americanism”. The literature 
on this subject encompasses a polarized debate that focuses either on the short- 
comings of US actions in the international arena or on the political, psychological 
and cultural factors in foreign countries. Much less emphasis has been placed on 
foreign attitudes towards international terrorism and the effect of acommon enemy 
on attitudes towards the USA. In this article, we made an attempt to show that 
even in the case of 1 1-September-like terrorism (a danger that is much less defined 
and more salient than most global threats of the past) countries that identified 
with America’s image of the enemy were more willing to evaluate the USA in 
favourable terms and support its strategy for preventing terrorism. Our findings 
suggest that an American strategy for building support from other nations should 
include not only an explanation of what the country represents but also a carefully 
articulated image of what the USA and its allies are up against. A failure to legiti- 
mate its motives, and convince foreign countries about the imminence of global 
threats has a negative impact on America’s image abroad. 


December 2003 


Appendix 
Graphic Displays in Table Format (in %) 
The Words and Phrases Used to Descnbe 11 September 
Lithwania China Russia Colombia Germany India Egypt 
Total condemnahon 86 82 78 76 73 67 54 


Prime Suspects 


Germany Luhwania India Colombia Russia China Egypt 
Osama bin Laden 57 25 45 44 28 0 at 





Islamic fundamentalists 27 55 34 22 32 25 0 
The Cause 


Germany Lithuania Colombia Russia India China Egypt 
Perpetrators’ religious/ 
political motives, or 
hatred of freedom 65 63 56 45 37 13 4 
US foreign policies 35 37 44 55 63 87 96 
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Endorsement of US Military Action against the Terronsts 





Germany Lithuania India Russia China Colombia Egypt 
Endorsement 30 25 15 lE 5 3 0 





Willingness to Help USA with Military Action against Terronsts 





Germany China India Russia Colombia Lithuania Egypt 
Willingness 52 11 11 3 2 0 0 








How America should be Described 





Germany Lithuania Colombia China India Egypt Russia 


Using favourable terms 78 78 53 42 37 25 20 
Using unfavourable terms 22 22 47 58 63 75 80 








The type of US Foreign Policies Blamed (combined % from all project countries) 





US trained Laden in Afghanistan 14 
Israel/Palestine 22 
Iraq or Sandi Arabia 8 
Middle East (no nation mentioned) 12 
In general (no region or nation mentioned) 44 





The Global Conflict Brought to Light by (combined % from all project countries) 





Clash of Civilizations 64 
Rich vs Poor 14 
Good vs Evil 12 


Not a Clash of Civilizations 10 
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Changing Parameters of Cross-Border 
Terrorism in Kashmir* 


Anand K. Sahay 








The phenomenon of cross-border terrorism bedevilling Jammu and Kashmir is 
not a static one. Its patterns and its intensity have kept changing in response to the 
nature of policies adopted by the Indian state in a bid to end it, or as a consequence 
of the occasional ‘Western pressures brought on Pakistan of late to contain it. 
Indeed, this very ability of cross-border terrorism to change as per the evolving 
situation points to foreign influence in the neighbourhood. The present article 
seeks to bring out the significance of the changing parameters of cross-border 
terrorism by focusing on such themes as level of public awareness, changing con- 
ceptions of the West, the Afghanistan dimension, role of the ISL, etc. 


Level of Public Awareness 


This dimension of the terrorist problem had not always been adequately grasped 
by ordinary people in the Kashmir Valley, at least not until the run-up to the inter- 
nationally acclaimed assembly elections held in the latter part of 2002. As a result, 
the effort of the Indian security forces to challenge Pakistan-sponsored terrorism 
and the atrocities (inflicted on the Kashmiri people) which invariably accompany 
such an effort was often seen as a premeditated one. This is due to the fact that the 
task of apprehending terrorists often brought ordinary citizens into the arc of the 
conflict. Thus, while understanding the character and role of violence in the Valley’s 
body politic, it is important to remember that, although there are instances of human 
rights violations from time to time, the violence does not represent a special male- 
volent streak in the Indian political elite directed at the people of Kashmir. Indeed, 
in the Indian context, political unrest involving human rights violations is not 
unique to Kashmir. It is important that the people of the Valley should be made 
conscious of this aspect. If the Indian political elite is successful in doing so, the 





The author is Senior Poliucal Analyst, The Hindustan Times, New Delhi. 





* The onginal version of this article was presented at a seminar orgamzed by the Centre for Strategic 
Studies, University of Jammu. 
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people of Kashmur will be able to understand the Pakistani game plan in supporting 
an “indigenous freedom struggle”. This is likely to alter their perspective in respect 
of Pakistan’s political strategy for Kashmir. Such a change in the people’s percep- 
tion carries the potential of forcing Pakistan to change tack. In such an event, the 
parameters of cross-border terrorism afflicting Jammu and Kashmir could change, 
not because of the actions of the Indian security forces, or as a result of pressures 
exerted by the international community, but on account of the people’s rejection 
of Pakistani terrorism in the Valley. 

In the course of covering Kashmir as a journalist, I have been surprised to find 
that a whole generation of people in the Valley have remained largely unaware of 
political developments in the rest of the country. This has resulted in a lack of under- 
standing of the dynamics of political movements in other parts of India and the 
response of the Indian state and civil society at large to those movements. Such a 
lack of understanding is evident among the educated youth as well. In part, this 
can be explained by the marginalization of the mainstream Indian media through 
Pakistan’s pervasive influence during the decade 1990-2000. As a result, there 
has been a Virtual exclusion of political happenings in other parts of the country 
from Kashmir’s purview. In particular, this can be attributed to the character of 
the local press in Kashmir. 

Generally, the newspapers in the Valley have tended to be propagandistic and 
frighteningly insular in content, influenced overall by Pakistani-induced sentiments 
that took hold among those who mattered most in the Valley in the period of the 
fiercest turmoil. It is for this reason that issues such as the relationship between 
violence and popular aspirations, the character of the state and the society, and 
the assessment of political movements of different types in the subcontinent as 
well as the response of the Indian and Pakistani states to them, have virtually re- 
mained outside the scope of the debate within civil society in the Valley. Were 
this not the case, a far clearer picture of cross-border terrorism would have been 
available to the people of Jammu and Kashmir and might have helped in correcting 
their political thinking. This might also have helped in clarifying the people’s 
perception that the Indian state and the governing elite have an inherent desire to 
adopt what are often seen as harsh measures against the people of Kashmir. This, 
in turn, would have enabled the people to dispassionately understand the question 
of cross-border terrorism and related issues. 

A word of caution is in order here. Not all events of the last five decades in 
Kashmir can be ascribed to overt cross-border terrorism, though the use of that 
tactic by Pakistan greatly encouraged non-establishment political actors in the 
Valley, led to the mushrooming of indigenous terrorist groups, and created con- 
ditions for foreign terrorists to establish bases inside Indian territory. For all that, 
cross-border terrorism remained a Pakistani enterprise through and through, not 
a Kashmiri one. The concept was developed by the military intelligence establish- 
ment of Pakistan. The political decision to use it also belongs to the same constitu- 
ency. Although in the objective circumstances of the day the Valley provided 
shelter to terrorists from across the border, this is not something the people of 
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Kashmur can be held responsible or be given credit for. This is not to deny the fact 
that from time to time certain segments within the Valley became willing instru- 
ments of foreigner-led terrorism while many were coerced into falling in line or 
lured into collaboration. It needs to be understood that the Kashmiri people’s 
grievances, which Pakistan exploits for its own ends, are genuine. Pakistan’s low- 
intensity warfare against India cannot be effectively dealt with unless- these 
grievances are addressed promptly and transparently within the democratic 
framework. 

In the overall context of the response of the Indian elite to political movements, 
we may briefly refer to the Naxalite Movement. In India, no movement which 
has sanctioned the use of arms has been as extensive—spreading to virtually every 
part of the country—as the Naxalite Movement, launched in the 1960s. In one form 
or another, it continues even today, although its appeal has waned considerably, 
partly due to the capacity of the Indian state to cope and partly on account of 
changes in China since the 1980s. But what is important to note is the capacity 
and the willingness of the Indian state to meet the Naxalite challenge with com- 
mensurate force. It is hard to imagine that the approach to the problem in Kashmir 
or anywhere else could have been different. Therefore, the position that the state 
in India is especially hostile towards the people of Kashmir, while it deals with 
political movements espousing violence in other parts with greater consideration, 
is untenable. 

Despite its spread, and its deep impact on the ruling system for nearly two 
generations, it is noteworthy that it was not the Naxalite rebellion that drew 
international attention, but the turmoil in northeastern India, in Punjab and in 
Kashmir. This was no coincidence. All the three regions lie on India’s borders and 
so these movements, being territorially specific, were imbued with characteristics 
of putative ethnicity or nationalism. Their strategic location made it easy for terror- 
ism to be supported from across the borders. It is also remarkable that the disturb- 
ances in Punjab and Kashmir were felt with far greater intensity outside the country 
than, say, the Naga insurgency or any other movement in northeast India, of which 
there are several. The primary reason for this is that Punjab and Kashmir are lo- 
cated on the border (I use the expression loosely) with Pakistan, rather than with 
any other country. The two Indian states are contiguous to a country which itself 
was once a part of India and which has been persistently hostile to India. This 
factor alone carries far-reaching implications as far as the rest of world is concerned. 


Changing Conceptions of the West 


This strategic location in no mean measure accounted for the extraordinary inter- 
national interest generated by the happenings in Punjab and Kashmir, especially 
in the West. After all, Pakistan and India were once one country and part of the 
empire of a leading Western nation, and citizens of both India and Pakistan reside 
in the UK as well as the US in very considerable numbers. It was then natural for 
the movements in Punjab and Kashmir to be strongly echoed overseas, especially: 
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in these powerful countries, both of which are among the most influential perman- 
ent members of the UN Security Council and in a position to influence international 
events. When cross-border terrorist activities affected these two states of northern 
India, it became relatively easy for consent to be manufactured for the terrorist 
cause—operating under the rubric of self-determination and incorporating the 
issue of denial of human rights—in powerful Western countries and also to mobilize 
considerable financial assistance for the cause. 

There is another reason why the disturbances in Punjab and Kashmir met with 
Western sympathy. Traditionally, given the geopolitical context rooted in the Cold 
War, Pakistan has been a close Western ally. This offers a clue why Indian’ protests ` 
against distinct Pakistani support to the violent movements of Punjab and Kashmir 
were received with some degree of indifference in Western capitals, although 
some ritualistic statements were issued by London and Washington from time to 
time. Such a reaction was seen as tacit approval, both by the protagonists of terror- 
ism, as well as the people and successive governments of Pakistan. Such a situation 
was quite favourable to crass-border terrorism. ; 

The Punjab movement got weakened, internally, towards the end of the 1980s. 
There was not much that Pakistan or anybody else could do about this. Neverthe- 
less, it is pertinent that the failure of the decade-long violent movement did not 
prompt an open reappraisal by Western governments of their earlier assumptions ` 
in respect of the cycles of violence in Punjab, which seemed to many in India to 
rely chiefly on Pakistan or external “Khalistani” support and propaganda, rather _ 
than on the merits of the separatists’ case. 

In terms of time-sequence, it is significant that the problems in Jammu and 
Kashmir commenced no sooner than the Punjab disturbances had almost ended. 
Remarkably, the armed political turmoil in Kashmir received unstinted support 
from across the border in a variety of ways from the very beginning and continues 
to do so till date. Pakistan did not end its support for cross-border terrorism against 
India even after both became part of the US-led coalition against international 
terrorism that was forged in the wake of the 11 September attacks. By now the 
world has slowly come to acknowledge the consistent Pakistani support to terrorist 
activity in Jammu and Kashmir in political, diplomatic as well as military terms, 
notwithstanding the denials by Pakistan. But the Western governments appear 
unwilling or unable to appreciate this fact despite the lessons learnt from Punjab. 

Though Pakistan had backed terrorism in Punjab to the hilt, there was a crucial 
differerice between Punjab and Kashmir. The latter was overwhelmingly Islamicin ` 
its demographic and religio-social composition. This dimension provided Pakistan 
a far greater opportunity to meddle in the internal affairs of the sensitive border- 
state as it is relatively easy to stoke up religious sentiments in the subcontinent. 

Pakistan, as 1s evident from the tortuous processes that led up to Partition, builds 
its entire case in respect of Kashmir on the basis of a narrow, communal, Islamic 
identity. It makes no secret of this when it refers to Kashmir as an unfinished agenda 
of Partition, although there has never been any ambiguity in the records that the 
Partition formula of communal demarcation was applicable only to British India 
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and not to the 600 Indian States, of which Kashmir was one.' Indeed, the Pakistani 
establishment, regardless of whether it was civilian or military, appears to have 
ignored that “Muslim” Kashmir had unquestionably rejected the appeal of em- 
bracing an Islamic political identity in return for special treatment within Pakistan, 
when this was indicated by Mohammed Ali Jinnah and his Muslim League in the 
run-up to Partition.? These special circumstances that characterize the state of 
Jammu and Kashmir need to be kept in mind.? 

As such, through the use of terrorist and other methods, Pakistan has quite suc- 
cessfully created in the Kashmir Valley a constituency that endorses its ideological 
moorings. The degree of support and the size of the constituency may be a matter 
of debate among observers and among Kashmiris themselves, but there is little to 
suggest that it is substantial or significant. Nevertheless, the diverse segments of 
the political “movement” in Kashmir have sought from time to time to take advant- 
age of the fundamental Pakistani stance in respect of the Valley in order to press 
their own case, though all of them may not subscribe to the Islamist ideology. All 
this underlines the failure of the policies adopted by the Indian state. 

It is to be noted that, historically (commencing with the UN debates of the late 
1940s) Pakistan has been able to achieve a tacit approval from the Western countries 
of its approach towards Kashmir issue because from the very beginning, the Pakistani 
state declared itself to be Islamic. However, the Western endorsement was not an 
endorsement of cross-border terrorism specifically. But it was wide and political in 
nature and did not preclude the employment of terror tactics. In his well-documented 
work,‘ Chandra Shekhar Dasgupta has argued how the Islamic consideration became 
a key factor in determining the Western perception of Pakistan’s claim on Kashmir. 


' B.N. Pandey, The Break-up of British India (New York: Macmillan, 1969). Chapter 7 1s a lively 
account of the politics surrounding the formula of Partition 

1 Sisr Gupta, Kashmir: A Study in India-Pakistan Relations (Bombay: Asia, 1966). This is an 
outstanding work and carries an account of Jinnah’s effort to woo Kashmin Muslims. See also, 
Alastair Lamb, Kashmir’ A Disputed Legacy, 1846-1990 (Karachi: Oxford, reprinted 1992). Lamb 
enjoys great credibility in Pakistan on the lustorical aspects of the Kashmir problem, and believes 
that the newly created Muslim country was done out of its nghtful clam on Kashmir. In an account 
otherwise sympathetic of Pakistan’s case, he observes, “On the eve of the Transfer of Power, of 
course, no one knew for sure what would happen were the question of the future of the State of 
Jammu and Kashmur to be put to the entre electorate ın a fair and free manner” (p. 97). 

> Indeed, ıt is this special feature of the Kashmur Valley which constituted the core reason— 
although the role of the Indian militery proved crucial to strengthening the indigenous palitical 
atmosphere in the Valley when it was placed under intense military pressure by the tribal invasion— 
why the Pakistam marauders, ın the latter part of 1947, were unable to detach the Valley from 
India, though they were successful in excising certain other parts of the Maharaja’s erstwhile 
domains where Muslims were in a mayonty. It is no less pertinent that Pakistan resiled from keeping 
its side of the bargain so that the UN resolution on holding a plebiscite could be implemented 
because Karachi (the Capital of the newly formed country) was nervous about its ability to win 
Kashmur through a straightforward poll intended to elicit opinion on the question of joming Islamc 
Pakistan or abiding with democratic India. See Lamb, Kashmir, Chapter 9, p. 166: “At this penod, 
1948—49, a plebiscite on the terms then being discussed would have involved a considerable Pakistani 
gamble.” 

“C. Dasgupta, War and Diplomacy in Kashmir: 1947-48 (New Delhi. Sage, 2002) 
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After securing the establishment of the state of Israel on the terntory of Palestine, 
Britain in particular was wary of alienating international Islamic opinion any further, 
as Dasgupta argues, for fear of an anti- West backlash in the larger Muslim world. 
In view of the West’s emerging fight against Soviet communism, the support for the 
state of Israel posed a great dilemma for the West. Thus was conceived the idea of 
support to Pakistan on Kashmir as a strategy to assuage the hurt Islamic psyche. 
Dasgupta has recounted how this translated into support for Pakistan in the Security 
Council exactly at the time when that country was engaged in its very first operation 
of cross-border terrorism in Kashmir (the tnbal invasion) just months after India’s 
independence and Partition. 

It 1s relevant to note that the Valley did not support the Pakistani plan, ideologic- 
ally or otherwise. But, Pakistan was least concerned about the support of the 
people. Its main interest lay in capturing the territory of Kashmir by any means. 
The sponsoring of terrorist activities from across the border was merely a tactic, 
an adjunct of war as well as of diplomacy. As time passed, the tactic became more 
fierce. The grievances of the people of Jammu and Kashmir vis-a-vis the centre 
notwithstanding, President Clinton’s observation in the Indian parliament in March 
2000 that “borders cannot be re-drawn in blood” is adequate international recog- 
nition of the scourge of cross-border terrorism in this area. Since then, though Pakistan 
has been denying its complicity, the Bush administration has been urging Pakistan 
to “stop all” infiltration into Jammu and Kashmir (italics added). However, it 
needs to be underlined that the Western recognition (most Western states appear 
to follow US thinking almost as a matter of course) of Pakistan’s policy of sponsor- 
ing terrorist activities against India is quite recent and has come after India was 
first made a victim of cross-border terrorism. 

It is also pertinent to note that the recognition may have been more due to the 
increasing engagement of the West with India in the economic sphere subsequent 
to the disintegration of the Soviet Union than due to the merits of the case. All the 
same, such a recognition has the potential to influence the course of cross-border 
terrorist activities, in the medium term. In the final analysis, however, it is only 
far-reaching changes in the Pakistani system in the broad direction of a genuine 
democratic transition, which can bring about an end to Pakistan’s armed hostility 
to India. Nevertheless, recent official pronouncements by the US have drawn at- 
tention to the persisting phenomenon of cross-border terrorism that India has long 
complained about. The international concerns expressed after the terrorist attacks 
of 11 September 2001 on the US may also help to re-focus attention on cross- 
border terrorist attacks on Indian territory if Indian diplomatic strategy is directed 
to that end. 


Afghanistan Dimension 


Taking advantage of people’s grievances in a border state, Pakistan gradually 
sought to create a constituency within the Kashmir Valley that would support 
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cross-border terrorism against India in the years to come. Further, an entire infra- 
structure was to be established within Pakistan—from out of its military and security 
framework—to launch and sustain the terrorist network ideologically, financially 
and militarily. It began in Kashmir but subsequently spread into Afghanistan. The 
ideological and financial support from certain Arab countries provided a solid base 
for the Pakistani operation. The main aim was to facilitate the transformation of 
the Pakistani venture of sponsoring cross-border terrorism against India into an 
international jehad. Afghanistan, under the Taliban, became the main centre later. 
The details are too well known to recount here. 

Scholars in the field of security studies broadly agree that Pakistan resorted to 
low-intensity warfare, the rubric assigned to cross-border terrorism, after its failure 
to wrest een ieee conventional warfare. This does not seem to be the case. 
Rather, one could argue that it was cross-border terrorism that was first used by 
Pakistan to try and seize Kashmir, as exemplified by the tribal invasion, which is 
well documented, including from the Pakistani side. Major General Akbar Khan, 
who executed that operation, has provided us a vivid account of it. The regular 
forces of Pakistan intervened openly only when the tribal invasion was thwarted 
at the gates of Srinagar upon the deployment of Indian forces, following the Maha- 
raja’s decision on accession. Thus, when we seek to examine the changing patterns 
of cross-border terrorism in the context of Kashmir, we need to go back to the 
beginning in order to gain a fuller understanding of the phenomenon and its 
mainsprings. 

Cross-border terrorism, conventional fighting and the diplomatic use of the 
issue of nuclearization-of South Asia have all formed some kind of continuum in 
the context of what we are discussing. The overall political circumstances of the 
day, both domestic as well as international, determined whether a particular option, 
or a combination of them, needed to be used. This is likely to remain the case until 
the character of the Pakistani state itself undergoes radical transformation in the 
sphere of democratic reforms. It is one thing for public opinion in Pakistan to 
slowly form against terrorism as it did in the wake of 11 September and the recent 
events in Afghanistan, or for the Pakistani elite to begin to view the terrorist 
weapon with suspicion on account of its potential for internal havoc but quite 
another for the character of the state to change. It is important to bear in mind that 
we are talking about a religio-military-feudal oligarchy. 

As has already been said, the Pakistani tribal invasion of October 1947 was 
met with popular resistance. Things had changed considerably by 1989, when the 
youth of Kashmir did not hesitate to go across the border for training or to harbour 
Pakistani elements to carry out terrorist activities against India. Such a metamor- 
phosis in the attitude of the youth is generally attributed to the political gerry- 
mandering that was carried out during the 1987 Assembly elections. So much so 
that this explanation has now come to acquire the sanctity of establishment wisdom. 
But such an explanation does not provide the full picture. 
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I would like to argue that the Kashmir Valley was, by the late 1980s but not before, 
ripe for the emergence of full-blown terrorism; the dubious nature of the 1987 
poll only became the catalyst for the turmoil in the coming years. Given the level 
of preparations being made for some time by Pakistan’s Inter-Service Intelligence 
(ISD), serious trouble in Kashmir was very much expected even if the 1987 electoral 
exercise were free and fair. Appreciating this can help enhance our understanding 
of cross-border terrorism that came to afflict Kashmir with an extraordinary inten- 
sity in the years that followed. It is useful in this context to refer to the Pakistani 
journalist Ahmed Rashid. His absorbing study is the product of two decades of 
reporting on the policies adopted by Afghanistan and Pakistan that ultimately led 
to the creation of the Taliban.‘ 

“During the 1980s,” as per Rashid’s account, “the ISI had handled the billions 
of US dollars which had poured in from the West and Arab states to help the 
Mujaheddin.” With “encouragement and technical support from the CIA,” that 
money was used to “carry out an enormous expansion of the ISI”. The ISI also re- 
cruited “hundreds of army officers to monitor not just Afghanistan, but India”. In 
fact, the ISI became “the eyes and ears of President Zia’s military regime and by 
1989 it was the most powerful political and foreign-policy force in Pakistan, 
repeatedly overriding later civilian governments and parliament in policy areas,” 
which it thought “were critical to the country’s national security interests.” These 
were mainly India and Afghanistan. The end of the Cold War, however, “deprived 
the ISI of its funds and due to Pakistan’s severe economic crisis, its secret budget 
was drastically cut”: What was more important was that “the ISI’s dwindling 
resources were now directed toward another war of attrition—this one for the 
hearts and minds of the Kashmiri people who had risen up in revolt against India 
in 1989”.6 

The events of the time in the Valley. of course, suggest that people had not in- 
deed “risen up in revolt against India” before the ISI’s evident intervention around 
1989, although the preceding months had seen public protests against the electoral 
manipulation of 1987, and the general mood was to repudiate the election result.’ 
But this does not amount to a general, secessionist revolt. Nevertheless, Rashid’s 
graphic account advances our understanding of the processes at work in Islamabad 
and the GHQ in Rawalpindi, for it is not often realized how active the ISI was in 
the late 1980s in pushing for the proxy war in Kashmir, after propping up the 
Khalistan movement in Punjab. 

For a decade before Zia’s military regime turned its attention to Kashmir, the 
world had witnessed tumultuous events in Tehran where the Shah was overthrown 


5 Ahmed Rashid, Taliban (London. Pan Books, 2001). 

6 Ibid., p. 184. 

? Subsequent investigations—accepted by some “militants”—showed that the poll manipulation 
exaggerated the National Conference's margin of victory, but the basic result was not in doubt, 
though this cannot exonerate government’s wrongdoing. 
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by popular Islamic Revolution, led by clerics. This had a tremendous impact on 
Muslim youth the world over, specially as far as the role of religion in determining 
politics was concerned. The youth in Kashmir could not be an exception. Then 
came the defeat of the mighty forces of the Soviet Union in Muslim Afghanistan. 
Through the mid-1980s, nearer home, the people of Kashmur had also witnessed 
the rise of Bhindrawale who mixed religion with the power of the gun and with 
politics, making the whole exercise appear utterly romantic to many. The cumula- 
tive effect of these examples made the Kashmiri Muslim youth more vulnerable 
to the machinations of the ISI. j 

The ISI had been gearing up for Kashmir ın any case, quite independent of 
internal events in the Valley. Thus, the re-introduction, after 1947—49, of cross- 
border terrorism in Kashmir was, in a sense, inevitable. Given that the military 
training of the non-establishment Kashmiri political actors took place in Pakistan 
and later at Khost in Talibanized Afghanistan, and that the “jehadis” who offered 
them financial, personnel and technical assistance arrived through Pakistan, it 
was natural for the movement in Kashmir to be culturally swayed by Islamic 
motifs and acquire communal characteristics. 

Indeed, now when the people of Kashmir do not take seriously the policies of 
the All Party Hurriyat Conference any more, the separatist conglomerate continues 
to be characterized by the dominance of Muslim communal sentiments on account 
of the movement’s origin. Its secular claims are mostly empty, since the secession- 
ists continue to be guided by their real leaders, the commanders at the headquarters 
of the cross-border terror network located in Pakistan. 


Conclusion 


I have noted at the outset that violent politics is not peculiar to Kashmir. Then one 
fails to understand the anxiety in some quarters to regard the well-articulated de- 
mands and aspirations of the Kashmiris with unease, even suspicion, instead of 
addressing those grievances through transparent negotiations involving the people 
themselves. In fact, the people can be taken into confidence in the sphere of initi- 
ating any concrete political action against the foreign terrorists. After all, the option 
of a firm response on the part of the coercive apparatus of the state is always available 
if the inner processes assisting cross-border terrorism threaten at any stage to over- 
whelm the society, a possibility which at present appears less likely. Indeed, there 
are now sevefal factors working against such a possibility. Prominent among 
these are, the demoralization of the “jehadis” subsequent to the defeat of the Taliban, 
the confusion in Pakistan, the disenchantment of the people of the Valley with the 
long phase of terror as reflected in their willingness to participate in the 2002 
Assembly elections in Jammu and Kashmir.’ From the above discussion, one can 
conclude that there is a discernible shift in the perceptions of the people of Jammu 


1 The view had crystallized during a field trip made to Kashmir in July-August 2002, and was 
reflected in a series of news reports and editonal articles in The Hindustan Times. 
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and Kashmir who now want a change for the better. Such a change is good for the 
Indian political system as much as it poses a new challenge to cross-border terror- 
ism. However, the gains of the recent past can dissipate if the Indian state fails to 
make an introspection regarding what went wrong in the first place. Of critical 
significance in this regard is that the motto of “unity in diversity” was reduced to 
a cliché in practice. Though the aim of the policy-makers was to keep people of 
diverse religious faiths united, it has hardly been an unqualified success, as we 
know from the experience of our recent past. The other diversities of the land, 
arising from different castes, classes, languages, cultural practices, not to mention 
identifying with sub-nationalities, have hardly received the attention they deserved 
as the process of homogenization had its way at various levels of policy. 

Explosions in different comers of the country have followed as a consequence, 
and so it has been in Kashmir. This needs to be appropriately understood even as 
we analyze the causes and consequences of cross-border terrorism. True, the system 
has failed on many counts. But the redeeming feature is its desire to respect and 
strengthen the process of democracy. It 1s through this process that the challenges 
of cross-border terrorism in Kashmir can be met. 


March 2004 


"` India, Indian Ocean and Regional 
Maritime Cooperation 


K.R. Singh 


India inherited the legacy of a subcontinental mindset that had virtually confined 
it to a small portion of the Afro—Asian region, so-called South Asia, where the 
country was hemmed in by small and often hostile neighbours. This has denied 
India its rightful place in the extended neighbourhood. The attempt to confine 
India within South Asia was reflected in the reactions by some regional as well as 
great powers after India conducted the nuclear test in 1974. Resolutions were 
introduced in the General Assembly of the United Nations in 1974 on declaring 
South Asia a nuclear weapon—free zone. That was probably a reaction to India’s 
support for such a zone in the Indian Ocean in 1971. India objected to the 1974 
resolution for two reasons: South Asia was too small a zone and the resolution did 
not include China, a next-door neighbour. 

While India had rejected the concept of South Asia as a zone free of nuclear 
weapons, it unfortunately accepted that concept as a basis for “regional” cooper- 
ation. The South Asian Association for Regional Cooperation (SAARC), which 
has failed to take off because of intra-regional discord, was one such case. The 
other related to India’s ratification of the articles of Association of the South 
Asian Cooperative Environmental Programme (SACEP) of the United Nations 
Environment Programme. The Department of Ocean Development of the Govern- 
ment of India was designated as the nodal Indian agency for its Action Plan that 
emphasizes the formulation of integrated coastal zone management, national and 
regional oil and chemical spill contingency planning, etc.' 

Such an approach towards regional cooperation has two basic flaws. First, environ- 
ment, particularly marine environment, cannot be bound within South Asia's 
regional boundary, which is a land-based concept and ignores the concept of 
maritime region. Second, India’s maritime region extends far beyond the narrow 
confines of South Asia. Further, regional cooperation cannot be imposed. Pakistan 


The author, till recently, was Professor, Centre of West Asian & Afncan Studies, School of 
International Studies, Jawaharlal Nehru Univensty, New Delhi. 
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had faced an ecological disaster in July 2003 when Tasman Spirit, an oil tanker 
registered in Greece, carrying 60,000 tons of crude oil ran aground near Karachi 
harbour. It developed cracks in the hull leading to a large-scale spillage of oil that 
had a very harmful effect on the marine life of the adjoining waters as well as 
upon the adjoining coastal belt. Pakistan tried to cope with the disaster on its 
own. The role of India, a next-door neighbour and signatory to the above mentioned 
UN-sponsored SACEP, was not encouraged even though it was far better equipped 
to cope with such disasters. 

It needs to be underlined that during the freedom struggle itself, Indian leaders 
had a wider vision of India’s foreign relations. They held the Asian Relations 
Conference even prior to India’s independence. India also helped to promote the 
concept of Afro—Asian solidarity and the non-aligned movement. However, since 
the mid-1970s, India was being restricted more and more within the narrow 
confines of South Asia. Attempts were also made to isolate it further by projecting 
1t as a power with hegemonic designs. 

During the post-Cold War period, India sought to come out of that isolation. 
While it pursued a “Look East” policy that brought it closer to Southeast Asia 
and the Pacific region, it also tried to enhance its presence in Southwest Asia by 
developing close relations with the newly independent states of Central Asia as 
also by reviving political and economic dialogue with the states of the Persian 
Gulf region. It also actively promoted the concept of IOR-ARC. The concept of 
a wider strategic horizon for its neighbourhood was reiterated in the Annual Report 
of the Ministry of Defence (2002-03), according to which the horizon covered 
the region from the Persian Gulf in the west to the Malacca Straits in the east, and 
from Central Asia in the north to near the equator in the south.? 


Imperatives of India’s Maritime Policy 


Though India’s vision has extended beyond the narrow confines of South Asia, it 
is still land-oriented. This vision needs to be further widened by extending it to its 
logical maritime horizon. Because of India’s geostrategic location, its maritime 
horizon covers the entire northern arch connecting Australia, Southeast Asia, South 
Asia, Persian Gulf region and the African littoral up to the Cape of Good Hope as 
also the island states in the Indian Ocean. Moreover, India is already an active 
player in the Antarctic and has acquired Pioneer Investor Status for deep-sea mining 
in the Indian Ocean. Further, the rapid pace of economic development, growing 
networking of overseas Indians in the Indian Ocean region with India, and the 
new and rapidly changing strategic environment in the Indian Ocean region leaves 
India with no option but to develop as a maritime nation. 

A rapid pace of economic growth has made India depend more and more upon 
the sea not only for trade and commerce but also for energy and living resources 


? Government of India, Ministry of Defence (MOD), Annual Report 2002-03 (New Delhi: 2003), 
p. 2 
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of the sea. India’s sea-borne trade in 2001-02 was about $70 bn, which was about 
21 per cent of its GDP. Major ports of India handled a total of 287.6 mn tons of 
cargo in 2001-03.) India has a merchant fleet of about seven million tons. India 
also depends upon the sea for about 88.9 per cent of its liquid fuel for energy. In 
2001-02, of the total domestic oil production of 32.03 mn tons, 20.14 mn tons 
was from its offshore oilfields. India also imported about 75.24 mn tons of crude 
oil during that period. Thus, 95.38 mn tons of crude oil of the total 107.27 mn 
tons of crude oil used in Indian refineries was either imported or had come from 
its offshore fields.‘ India’s import bill for petrol, oil and lubricants (POL) for the 
year 2001—02 amounted to $14.0 bn which was about 27.2 per cent of its import 
bill of $51.413 bn.! In addition, India will soon be importing LNG. Petronet LNT 
Ltd is constructing a five million ton (mt) plant at Dahej in Gujarat. Another LNG 
plant of 2.5 mt is being built at Kochi in Kerala. India has also ordered two Special- 
ized LNG ships from the Daewoo shipyard from South Korea. The import of LNG 
is likely to increase over the years. Keeping in view the rapidly growing demand 
for oil and LNG, energy security will be a major concern in formulating India’s 

Further, the fast-changing political and military environment since the end of 
the Cold War has altered the nature of great power policies vis-à-vis the Indian 
Ocean region. Not only have the force projection capabilities of Western powers 
been greatly enhanced but their zone of military intervention has now extended 
beyond the coast, as was the case during the Kuwait crisis of 1990-91, deep into 
the hinterland, as reflected in military interventions in Afghanistan and Iraq. The 
military intervention not only aimed at the overthrow of the regime, but at a long- 
term occupation of these states. Projecting power from the sea to deep in the 
hinterland signifies a major change in the policy of naval powers of the Western 
Bloc. This has given rise to a strong local response that is fanning radical Islamic 
militancy. India’s defence establishment noted that the “presence of multinational 
forces in the North Arabian Sea deployed for combating global terrorism was un- 
precedented.” The Indian Navy had to take note “of these developments so close 
to our shores.” 

Thus, India needs to revitalize its maritime diplomacy both to come out of its 
subcontinental mindset as also to build new bridges of understanding with other 
maritime powers in the Indian Ocean region. Such a policy will not only belp promote 
regional maritime cooperation but would also act as a confidence-building measure 
to create a more stable maritime order around Indian waters in the Indian Ocean. 


3 Government of India, Ministry of Finance and Company Affairs, Economic Division, Economic 
Survey, 2002-03 (New Delhi: 2003), p. 196. 

“Tbid., p. 143. 

5 Ibid., Table 7.2 A, S-81. 

* MOD, Annual Report 2002-03 (New Delhi: 2003), p- 26. 
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Stracture of Maritime Cooperation 


The structure for the management of peace and security in a given maritime region 
needs to be based upon firm foundations of cooperation and a viable mechanism 
for confidence building and conflict resolution. High seas as also the adjoining 
waters under various degrees of national sovereignty of the respective littoral and 
island states symbolize the large space that brings humanity together. Sea lanes, 
as-open highways, make not only regional littoral/island states but also far-off 
states into near neighbours—neighbours across the sea. Moreover, ensuring free- 
dom of navigation and other related issues like disaster management, search and 
rescue (SAR), security of sea lanes against threats of hijacking, piracy and armed 
robbery as also new challenges posed by maritime terrorism necessitate active 
regional maritime cooperation among all the concerned parties. These issues cannot 
be effectively managed by isolated individual states or even by a set of foreign 
maritime powers and their regional partners. Such an approach is likely to result 
in a conflictual maritime environment, and hence prove counterproductive. This 
is true of the Indian Ocean as well. 

Since ancient times, the Indian Ocean was a major highway for maritime trade 
and commerce. Over the years that importance has grown. Of late, its geostrategic 
importance has increased due to the energy-related interdependence between the 
Persian Gulf and the rest of the world. In 1995, about half of the world’s sea-borne 
trade in crude oil, estimated at 713 mt, was shipped from the area. About 14 per 
cent was bound for Europe, 12 per cent for North America and about 37 per cent 
for Japan.’ In 1998, the Gulf states produced 1,003 mt of crude oil of which 741.1 
mt was exported. These states also produced 251.8 mt of oil products of which 
91.7 mt was exported. Thus in 1998, the exports from the Gulf contributed 832.8 
mt in crude oil and oil products to the global energy market.* Most of that was 
routed via three major sea lanes of communication (SLOC) connecting the Gulf 
to the Suez Canal, the Cape of Good Hope and the Malacca Straits or other straits 
of Indonesia respectively. Of them, the Malacca Straits has acquired added 
significance in recent years because of the increasing trade and energy-related 
ties between the Pacific and the Indian Ocean. According to a US National Defence 
University study, more than 42.4 per cent (around $200 bn) of Japanese and 21.8 
per cent (in excess of $100 bn) of Chinese exports to the Gulf and Europe pass 
through the Malacca Straits.” Approximately $260 bn worth of oil passes through 
the Strait of Hormuz every year.'° Further, about 50 per cent of the world’s merchant 


7 Sam Bateman, “Freedom of Navigation and Indian Ocean Security: A Geo-political Analysis,” 
Journal of Indian Ocean Studies, vol. 10, no. 3 (December) 2002, p. 355. 

1! Energy Statistics Yearbook, 1998, UN (New York: 2001), Tables 14, 24 

* Anand Mathur, “Growing Importance of the Indian Ocean: Post-Cold War Era and its 
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shipping passes through the Strait of Hormuz." It is essential to emphasize the 
economic relevance of the Indian Ocean to balance the political and military dimen- 
sions that are often highlighted in public debate. It is the economic dimension that 
is likely to provide enduring structures of regional maritime cooperation and pro- 
mote confidence-building measures. 

Maritime trade and other issues related to freedom of navigation depend upon 
an efficient management of maritime order in the region. It is, therefore, essential 
to evolve appropriate mechanisms to manage maritime order. As mentioned earlier, 
this is not possible at the level of individual states alone, though each of them has 
obligations towards that end not only under general principles of international 
Jaw but also under the terms of UNCLOS-III and other international conventions. 
While each state is entrusted with the responsibility, not all are well equipped to 
fulfil the obligation, especially if they happen to be small states on the littoral or 
island states. Moreover, UNCLOS-III recommends regional cooperation, particu- 
larly in the context of issues related to conservation of living resources of the 
ocean, environment, disaster management, SAR, piracy, etc. 

The question of evolving mechanism for regional maritime cooperation can be 
approached from various angles. One can be an omnibus approach that talks of 
cooperation in general—such an approach will lack focus. There can also be co- 
operation based upon specific themes like environment, disaster management, 
SAR, piracy and armed robbery, prevention of illegal trafficking in arms, drugs 
and human beings, etc. The framework of cooperation need not be limited only to 
the regional and sub-regional states but can also include those who are traditional 
users of the SLOC and have stakes in the effective management of a specific 
maritime region. Viewed from this perspective, the current transit regimes are 
fundamentally flawed because they put the entire burden of managing the straits 
and adjoining SLOC on the coastal state.’ 

Japan, which is a major user of the SLOC and is adversely affected by piracy 
and armed robbery as also other threats to safety of navigation in the region, is 
deeply interested in evolving-a mechanism for managing an effective maritime 
order in the affected areas, especially in the SLOC between the Pacific and the 
Indian Ocean. It has shown active interest in developing a structure of bilateral as 
also multilateral cooperation towards that end. Further, Japan is cooperating not 
only with states of Southeast Asia but also with India to ensure safety of navigation 
in this vital SLOC. In this regard, the visit of Admiral Vishnu Bhagwat to Japan in 
June 1997, followed by the return visit of his Japanese counterpart, Admiral 
Yasumasa, in February 1998,” could be termed as the beginning of cooperation 
in creating a maritime order in the region between a user state and a regional power. 


Geoffrey Till, “Secunty Concerns in the Indian Ocean. Making Winds?", Journal of Royal 
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Japan has often deployed some of its Coast Guard vessels in the region. These 
ships are not bound by the constitutional constraints that generally regulate the 
overseas deployment of its Maritime Self-Defence Force vessels. Some exception 
was made after 11 September 2001 in the context of the war on terrorism. Thus, 
Japanese Coast Guard vessels visited India and also Malaysia in November 2000 
and participated in a joint training programme to combat piracy; Japanese and 
Indian vessels conducted joint exercises off Chennai in May 2001; and in Novem- 
ber 2002, a large Japanese Coast Guard vessel participated in an exercise off Chennai 
with Indian Coast Guard vessels. The objective and the motto of the exercise was 
“safer sea through cooperation.”!5 

Japan’s willingness to deploy its Coast Guard vessels in support of stable mari- 
time order is a good illustration of the non-regional user state cooperating to establish 
a framework of cooperation in a given maritime region. By contrast, US Coast 
Guard vessels were deployed in support of its force projection vis-a-vis Iraq after 
March 2003. Earlier, they were deployed in Southeast Asia for combat duty during 
the Vietnam War. The US had also deployed eight of its Coast Guard ships in the 
waters of the Persian Gulf for duties like escorting large amphibious ships, SLOC 
protection, port security of Umm al-Qasr, and for control of oil spills." 


Approaches to Regional Maritime Cooperation 


Bateman and Bergen have advocated a “bottom up” approach to regional engage- 
meat.” Under this framework, the habit of dialogue and cooperation is initially 
established through cooperation in less sensitive areas of national interest and 
security that do not call for any compromise of national sovereignty or politics, 
which could otherwise be of assistance to potential enemies or be used against the 
national interest of any given state that is willing to cooperate. This can be the 
first step towards confidence building and for gradual upgradation of the stages 
of cooperation over the years. 

Structures of maritime cooperation have two interrelated facets. One deals with 
issues of cooperation in matters of global concern as also issues dealing with the 
high seas per se. The other is more specific and deals with cooperation in maritime 
border (not boundary) management at regional or even syb-regional level. There is 
a basic difference between demarcating land boundaries and maritime ones. Land 
boundaries can be visibly marked by pillars or even fences, which is not possible 
in the case of maritime boundaries except maybe in some highly sensitive zones 
near the coast or structures on the continental shelf. Nevertheless, maritime 
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boundaries, like boundaries on land, can be and often are delimited on paper. 
There is always a possibility of crossing the maritime boundaries. Not all vessels 
are equipped with the best available navigation equipment. It is especially true of 
small and medium fishing boats that have a tendency to cross over from one 
boundary to another. It is a major cause of concer and of friction. It also illustrates 
the problem associated with management of maritime borders and prompts con- 
cerned authorities to find ways and means to manage the border between two or 
more adjoining states. In fact, of the twelve proposals that India has submitted to 
Pakistan on 22 October 2003 on maritime cooperation, one relates to the agreement 
that Chiefs of Indian Coast Guard and Pakistan’s Maritime Security Agency should 
have a direct telephonic link and that they should hold flat meetings at least twice 
a year. Even an agreement on the need to evolve a maritime border-management 
mechanism between these states would be a useful first step towards building 
bridges of maritime cooperation and confidence building in a given region. It will 
ipso facto involve a better understanding of regional dynamics as also the need 
for identifying specific structures of cooperation that can address issues likely to 
confront the concerned regional maritime neighbours. 

Even though UNCLOS-III advocates regional cooperation in managing mari- 
time affairs, there are serious legal problems within itself that stand in the way of 
cooperative management of various issues that confront these states. For example, 
Article 86 of UNCLOS-II defines high seas as “the maritime zone not included 
in the EEZ”. Articles 110 and 11 1—that empower a state with the right of visit and 
of hot pursuit respectively in case of crimes such as piracy—maintain that the 
right can be exercised only on the high sea. Under Article 111, the right of hot pur- 
suit ends when the ship so pursued enters the territorial sea of its own or of a third 
state. While all accept the concept of full national sovereignty in the territorial 
sea, the maritume zone beyond that up to the outer limit of the EEZ, that can ex- 
tend up to 188 nautical miles beyond the outer limit of the territonal sea, becomes 
a grey area. The “legal status of the EEZ is arguably sui generis” as it is “not 
clearly stated to be either part of the high seas or territorial waters.” Therefore, it 
“is the responsibility of the coastal state, to protect navigation from piratical 
attack.” !# 

If we accept the definition of high seas as under Article 86, hot pursuit by a 
single power can be easily avoided in the confined waters like the Malacca Straits, 
the Andaman Sea, North-Central Indian Ocean, the Persian Gulf, etc., where states 
have EEZ boundaries that leave no space for the high seas. The problem arises 
due to the fact that “most states lack bilateral or multilateral arrangements to 
indulge in hot pursuit of pirates into each others’ waters.” The “absence of an 
institutional understanding among countries has largely been responsible for 
perpetuating piracy.”!” 

'' This was mauntained by Rear Admural O P. Sharma, former Judge Advocate General of the 
Indian Navy. See O.P. Sharma, “Piracy at Sea Legal Aspects”, Journal of Indian Oceun Studies, 
vol. 7, nos. 2-3 (March) 2000, p. 157. 
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Thus, a regional understanding at a bilateral or multilateral level needs to be 
arrived at so as to bypass the lacuna as also to enable maritime neighbours to 
share the responsibility of hot pursuit. In that way, it will be possible to prevent a 
criminal seeking sanctuary in the EEZ or even in the territorial sea of a small state 
like the Maldives or the Seychelles, which do not always have the resources to 
track and confront rogue ships in their zones of responsibility. A well publicized 
structure of maritime cooperation in this respect in a given region can even help 
deter potential troublemakers if they know that they would be hunted down by 
the combined forces of the regional maritime powers. One wonders if Sri Lanka’s 
Tamil mercenaries belonging to the People’s Liberation Organization of Tamil 
Eelam would have even attempted to storm Male to overthrow the established 
regime there if India, Maldives and Sri Lanka had only reached an understanding 
on maintaining maritime security in that zone and widely publicized it. The absence 
of such a policy not only forced India to quickly intervene on the invitation of the 
established authority but also to face the criticism of having hegemonic designs. 

Focus on maritime security is now shifting from issues like piracy, hijacking, 
trafficking in illicit drugs, arms and human beings to that of maritime terrorism 
including suicide attacks. While lip service is paid to the need for international 
cooperation, the onus of preventing these crimes, which are basically international 
in nature, and punishing their perpetrators still rests with individual states. Reso- 
lution A545(13) of the International Maritime Organization (IMO) Assembly 
dealing with attacks on shipping tried to overcome the legal constraints of Article 
111 of UNCLOS-III by clubbing piracy with armed robbery, and enlarging the 
zone where crime is committed (the high seas) by using the phrase “in or adjacent 
to their waters”. Thus, an armed robbery even within the territorial sea can now 
be interpreted as an act of piracy. The resolution also urged governments to report 
all incidents of piracy (which now include armed robbery and even theft in terri- 
torial waters) and make all efforts to support anti-piracy operations in their waters.” 
The resolution did not, however, recommend the need for regional cooperation to 
curb piracy. As has already been noted, few regional states, especially of the 
developing South, are equipped to maintain adequate maritime order in their adja- 
cent waters on their own. Only agreed structures of regional maritime cooperation 
will be able to cope with that menace. 

Some attempt at international cooperation is being made at the level of non- 
governmental organizations. The International Chamber of Commerce (ICC), for 
instance, has set up a piracy centre at Kuala Lumpur since 1991. It sends daily 
satellite broadcasts to mariners at sea on the reported piracy attacks. [CC’s website 
also provides details about the location and-nature of attacks. But the ICC is not an 
enforcement agency. Hence, action against the criminals has to be taken by regional 
maritime powers so that they can be apprehended and suitably punished. In this 
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context, mention may be made about India’s successful interception of a Japanese- 
owned ship, MV Alondra Rainbow, in October 1999. The ship was taken over by 
the pirates after it had departed from a port in Indonesia. 

Disaster management as well as the related issues of ecological damage and 
SAR can also be best addressed within the framework of regional cooperation. 
Many developed states are slowly imposing strict restrictions on the transit and 
port visits of ships that are old as well as tankers with single hulls. Turkey, which 
commands access to the Black Sea via the Bosporus and the Dardanels, had pro- 
posed limiting access to oil tankers that have reinforced partition. The proposal 
followed a major collusion involving an oil tanker which killed thirty persons. 
Further, the fire raged fordays and traffic through the narrow Turkish Straits was 
disrupted. It is possible that if denied operation in these waters, old ships and 
tankers will congregate in the Indian Ocean region, thereby increasing the chances 
of maritime disaster. In 1993, Maersk Navigator, an oil tanker, began to leak and 
an oil slick spread from the entrance of the Strait of Malacca to within 20 nautical 
miles of the Nicobar Islands. It was contained by the Indian Coast Guard and other 
agencies. While disaster management needs a wider network of regional cooper- 
ation, the practice has been to entrust action in that field to the adjacent littoral 
state. In India, the Coast Guard has been made directly responsible of combating 
maritime pollution. The National Oil Spill Disaster Contingency Plan formulated 
by the Coast Guard came into force in 1996.?! 

The question of regional cooperation is also important in the context of SAR 
operations in the Indian Ocean. As part of international obligations, warships at 
sea within a radius of 300 nautical miles of a craft in distress, as also warships at 
nearby ports, are expected to proceed to the watch area for rendering help. Other 
ships nearby are also expected to assist. SAR efforts, however, had remained un- 
organized till the early 1970s. An attempt was made to coordinate SAR at the 
global level under the International Convention for Safety of Life at Sea (SOLAS) 
in 1974 to which India became a signatory. The thrust was, however, upon efforts 
of individual coastal states to take the necessary steps in that direction. The next 
step was taken by the IMO when it approved an International Convention on 
Maritime Search and Rescue in 1979. A Global Maritime Distress Safety System 
(GMDSS) was also instituted. India took some time before it could create an insti- 
tutional framework to fulfil the obligations required under that Convention and 
signed it in May 2001. The Director-General of the Coast Guard has been nomin- 
ated as the Chairman of the National Search and Rescue Board. He receives all 
cooperation from the Indian navy, air force, ministry of shipping, meteorology 
department, department of space, etc.” 

Under Article 98 of UNCLOS-III of 1982, every coastal state is enjoined to 
maintain an adequate and effective SAR service. It also stipulates that where cir- 
cumstances so require, efforts should be made to create regional arrangements. 

* Rahul Roy-Chaudhury, Strategic Analysis, vol. 20, no. 5, August 1997, p. 681. 
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Thus, UNCLOS-M does provide the rationale for promoting regional cooperation 
in the context of SAR. In the Indian Ocean, India is entrusted with a vast zone of 
about six million square kilometres for SAR-related operations. It is more than 
twice the area of India’s EEZ. Its SAR zone also touches similar zones of its mari- 
time neighbours like Indonesia, Myanmar, Bangladesh, Sri Lanka, the Maldives, 
Mauritius, the Seychelles as also those of Oman and of the Horm of Africa that are 
close by. Thus, India’s SAR-related obligations bring it closer to several states in 
the Indian Ocean region. While the area in the east is contained within the Bay of 
Bengal and the Andaman Sea, the area in the Arabian Sea and Central Indian 
Ocean extends far beyond the EEZ of India where it touches the Zones of Mauritius, 
the Seychelles and the Horn of Africa. 

While India can hope to muster some capability in that field—thanks to its 
large and well-equipped Coast Guard, navy and their medium- and long-range 
maritime reconnaissance aircraft augmented by satellite-based systems—tt is not 
possible for some of the smaller states to seriously fulfil their obligations. 

Trafficking in illicit drugs, weapons and human beings is a serious security 
concern for all because these are often linked to terrorist-related activities. While 
land and air routes are widely used for that purpose, sea routes are no less important 
for such activities. It is well known that the LTTE acquires most of its weapons as 
also other essential goods by sea from Southeast Asia and other areas. One such 
ship, M.V. Ahat, was intercepted by Indian ships in January 1993. It was suspected 
of carrying men and material for the LTTE.” 

Another illustration of the interception of ships carrying a large quantity of 
weapons was the successful attempt by the Thai navy, whose patrol craft chased 
a 16-metre boat off the Thai port of Ranong. It captured the boat, which had two 
tons of weapons and ammunition, including two RPG launchers, two RCL guns, 
twenty assault rifles, M-79 grenade launchers and more than 10,000 rounds of 
ammunition. The boat was reportedly heading towards Cox’s Bazaar in 
Bangladesh.* While such individual acts are important, a concerted action based 
upon regional cooperation will greatly improve the capability of each of the 
member states in that direction. 

In recent years, maritime cooperation has acquired an added urgency due to 
the new threat of maritime terrorism, which has taken the form of suicide attacks 
by ramming a small boat filled with high explosives against the intended target. 
Sri Lanka’s Tamil militants (Sea Tigers of the LTTE) have resorted to such tactics 
since the late 1980s and have sunk or damaged many warships of the Sri Lankan 
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navy. Now radical Islamists have started adopting the same tactic to target Western 
ships.” Since the Islamic militants have a worldwide network, they can strike any 
vessel anywhere, especially in places that lack adequate preventive measures. 
For instance, an American destroyer, USS Cole, was rammed on 11 October 2000 
while the warship was being refuelled in Aden.” Terrorists also attacked a French 
tanker in October 200] near Aden. Approximately 50,000 barrels of oil spilled, 
leading to an ecological disaster. More serious is the threat of using containers for 
sabotage operations while the ship is in the harbour. Containers, converted into 
the hiding base even for “dirty” nuclear bombs, can pose a real threat to any port 
anywhere in the world.” 


India and Regional Maritime Cooperation | 
Defining India’s Maritime Borders 


Because of its geostrategic location, India has acquired a special role in the context 
of the evolution of a maritime order in the Indian Ocean region. India sits astride 
major commercial routes and energy lifelines. The Lakshadweep Group lies across 
the 9° Channel while the Persian Gulf is only 600 miles from India’s shore. By 
virtue of geography, India is “in a position to greatly influence the secure move- 
ments of shipping along the sea lanes of communication in the Indian Ocean 
Region.”™ 

India has certain advantages as well as constraints. While its central location 
enables it to command major East-West SLOCs, geography divides India’s long 
peninsular coastline and island territories into at least three distinct parts. Each of 
them, however, interacts intimately with India’s maritime neighbours. Thus, India’s 
maritime borders can be broadly divided into three main zones as well as their 
extensions. Though India remains the pivot as well as the connecting link of the 
three zones and their extensions, these are also autonomous regions in their own 
right and their problems need to be approached in that context. Therefore, even 
though India could evolve a broad framework of its policy of regional maritime 
cooperation, structures of regional cooperation in specific zones will have to be 
built around their specificities. 

Zone A comprises the northem half of the Bay of Bengal, the Andaman Sea as 
well as the Malacca Straits, and its natural extension towards Southeast Asia and 
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Australia as Zone A1. As far as India 1s concerned, this zone is dominated by the 
chain of island groups of the Andaman and the Nicobar that stretch about 450 n. 
miles north to south, and comprise 573 large and small islands of which only 
about 38 are inhabited. The major SLOC is dominated by 6° and 9° channels, 
linking the Malacca Straits and the Indian Ocean. 

Zone A is also very compact. Myanmar’s nearest island, Cocos, is hardly 22 n. 
miles from the northern part of the Andaman group of islands, though the mainland 
of Myanmar is about 170 n. miles away. The northern tip of Sumatra is 90 n. miles 
from the southem tip of the Nicobar groups of islands. Thailand is 270 n. miles to 
the east while Malaysia is 420 n. miles away. Bangladesh is further away but the 
distance is less than that between the Andaman—Nicobar group of islands and the 
mainland of India, which is about 700 n. miles. Thus Zone A, in a way, represents 
the eastern maritime frontier of India. The Andaman and Nicobar Command, 
formed on 1 October 2001, signifies that role. 

Further, Zones A and Al dominate major SLOCs between the Indian Ocean and 
the Pacific Ocean. The route via the Malacca Straits is of vital importance. About 
forty tankers pass through 9° channel of Nicobar Islands every day. Supertankers of 
more than 250,000 tones, however, have to use the Lombok and Makassar Straits 
that are deeper and less frequented, though that adds a distance of about 1,000 n. 
miles and a three-day sailing time to the voyage. Submarines, especially large 
nuclear-powered ones that do not want to reveal their presence by surfacing also 
transit submerged through these straits. Under UNCLOS-III and related agree- 
ments, submarines have to surface and show their flag while transiting through 
the narrow straits between Indonesia, Singapore and Malaysia. 

India has developed fruitful relations with states of Zone A/A1. Except for 
Bangladesh, it has resolved the question of maritime boundary with all its maritime 
neighbours in this zone. India is also actively participating in several confidence- 
building measures at the ASEAN Regional Forum, which has led to an exchange 
of views on various topical problems that the region is facing. These include pre- 
vention of transnational crimes like sea piracy, small arms proliferation, transborder 
migration, smuggling of narcotics and drugs, disaster management, etc.” Further, 
India has entered into bilateral Cooperation with several regional states. It conducted 
combined search and salvage exercise with Bangladesh. The Indian Survey ship, 
INS Sandhayak, was deployed in August 2001 to undertake a survey 110 n. miles 
southwest of Chittagong to locate 250 boxes of arms and ammunition dumped 
into the sea by Bangladeshi smugglers.” India has been helping Myanmar with 
the upgradation of the port of Sittwe, and the improvement of navigability of 
river Kaladan up to Kaletwa. It is willing to assist in the development of a deep- 
water port at Kyankphu.*! 

India is also developing close contacts with states of the Malacca Straits. The 
visit of Dr Thaksin Shinawatra, Prime Minister of Thailand, in November 2001 
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was significant. Matters that were discussed included threats of terrorism, drug 
trafficking, smuggling, etc. It was also agreed that security cooperation between 
the two states be institutionalized and modalities be worked out.” Indonesia is of 
special significance since it is the nearest maritime neighbour of India in the 
Malacca Straits. The two countries have signed a defence cooperation treaty under 
which Indian ships will be undertaking a hydrographic survey of Indonesian 
waters.” Under that agreement, INS Jamuna conducted the hydrographic survey 
of the waters off Sabang in April-May 2001. The threat of piracy and the spread 
of insurgency in the province of Aceh in northern Sumatra have prompted both 
countries to intensify their patrols off the adjoining waters of the Andaman Sea.“ 
India and Singapore as well as India and Japan are involved in giving shape to 
their cooperation in ensuring maritime security in this zone. 

While these are positive developments, there still remains a lot to be done. 
Regional security needs a regional framework for effective results. It also needs 
appropriate agencies in each country to coordinate day-to-day operations. The 
coast guard or its equivalent organization in the region, responsible for day-to- 
day operations on the adjoining maritime borders, can be the best coordinating 
agency in that respect. It will be complementing rather than competing with the 
task of the navy. 

Zone B covers waters around south India as also the immediate neighbourhood 
like Sri Lanka and the Maldives. Major SLOCs that connect the Pacific to the Gulf 
and the Suez use the 8° channel through the EEZ of India and the Maldives, and 
1° channel in the archipelagic waters of the Maldives as also the Dondra Head in 
the south of Sri Lanka. This zone extends further westward, as Zone B1, towards 
the island states of Mauritius and the Seychelles. For purposes of maritime cooper- 
ation, it can even be extended to the states of the African littoral extending from 
Kenya to South Africa. 

Zone B is prone to acts of maritime terrorism and insurgency in all the three 
states. Though India has no formal treaty of bilateral cooperation on maritime 
security with the Maldives, the Indian navy and the Coast Guard have been actively 
engaged in cooperating with the Coast Guard of the Maldives in monitoring the 
waters of Zone B. The Coast Guard of the Maldives comprises about eight lightly 
armed patrol craft of 20-60 tons. Of them, only the Iskendhar-class boat of 58 
tons is capable of sustained operations in offshore waters. It needs to be mentioned 
that Maldives has no aircraft for maritime reconnaissance. Indo—Maldivian 
cooperation is thus very significant in monitoring the SLOC of the zone. 

Sri Lanka, by contrast, has acquired a few offshore patrol vessels (OPVs). It has 
one Ex-Indian Navy, Sukanya-class OPV that can operate a helicopter from its 
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deck, two Saar-class missiles armed boats acquired from Israel, and one indigen- 
ously constructed Jayasagara-class boat. Through these, the Sri Lankan Navy has 
been able to operate on the offshore waters of the island. The Navy also has a 
large number of medium-size patrol boats for operation on the coastal and inshore 
waters.** The Indian Navy and the Coast Guard have, over the long period, developed 
close bilateral cooperation with Sri Lanka’s navy, especially in the context of 
countering LTTE’s maritime operations. Cooperation between the two countries 
is governed under Article 2.16(b) of the Indo-Sri Lanka Accord of 29 July 1987 
under which the Indian Navy and the Coast Guard are bound to cooperate with 
Sr Lanka’s Navy in preventing acts of maritime terrorism. This long tradition of 
regional cooperation against maritime terrorism in the Indian Ocean region is 
often ignored by experts who prefer to highlight events only after 11 September 
2001. Some even denigrate it as an illustration of India’s hegemonic designs. 

Zone B1 is the westward extension of Zone B and extends to the maritime zones 
of small island states of Mauritius and the Seychelles. Though small in population 
and other resources, these island republics, under UNCLOS-M, command vast EEZs. 
Also, they are responsible for coordinating SAR-related operations in their respect- 
Ive zones. 

Of the two, Mauritius is better placed for maritime security operations. It has 
one 1,650 ton OPV that can operate a helicopter from its deck. The OPV Vigilant 
was towed to Mumbai in June 2001 by the tug Matang of the Indian Navy for 
repairs. It has now resumed operation in Mauritius. The Coast Guard of Mauritius 
also operates a 210-ton seaward defence boat that was handed over by India in 
1993. It has about seven small patrol craft. In addition, it also operates two medium- 
range maritime reconnaissance (MR) aircraft. By contrast, the Coast Guard of the 
Seychelles has only one 258-ton OPV and one smaller inshore patrol boat. It does 
operate two medium-range aircraft. 

India has close contacts with both the states. At the moment, the Indian Navy 
handles this. But, since the basis of bilateral or even multilateral cooperation re- 
volved more around the coast guard role, it is logical that the Indian Coast Guard 
should also be included into promoting maritime cooperation in Zone B1. The 
larger 2,005-ton, Samar-class OPV is better suited for such visits since it not only 
operates a helicopter but is also better armed with a 76 mm rapid-fire gun. It has 
a range of 7,000 miles at 15 knots. Besides, like other Vikram-class OPVs of the 
Indian Coast Guard, it is also fitted with gears for disaster management, including 
fighting pollution caused by oil spills. 

Zone B1 can also be extended to cover parts of Southwest Indian Ocean. Already, 
the Indian Navy is interacting with the navies of Kenya, Tanzania, Mozambique 
and South Africa. The extended zone of B1 will also help India to cooperate with 
the French navy (LAINDIEN) that operates from Reunion and Mayotte. Such 
structures of cooperation will not only enable India to cover the waters of the Indian 


* Data about the weapons of the navies as also the coast guard, etc. of different states of the 
Indian Ocean region are obtained from the Military Balance 2003—04 (London: International Institute 
for Strategic Studies, 2003). 
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Ocean east of south India up to the Afncan littoral but also the north-south SLOC 
between the Persian Gulf to the Cape of Good Hope via the Mozambique channel. 
Such efforts at confidence-building through regional maritime cooperation will 
greatly strengthen Indian diplomacy in that part of the Indian Ocean region. 

Zone C covers the part of the Arabian Sea west of the Indian coast. Its natural 
extension C1 covers the waters west of Zone C and includes the Gulf of Oman, 
the Persian Gulf and the Gulf of Yeman. Zone C is significant not only from the 
point of major international SLOCs but also in the context of India’s own energy 
security as well as its fast-growing economic relations with the countries of South- 
west Asia. The zone is also important from the viewpoint of serving the sea~land 
bridge to Central Asia and Russia. 

To fully develop its maritime diplomacy in Zone C and C1, India will have to 
overcome the present lack of cooperation by Pakistan. However, the strength of 
maritime region lies in the fact that it can transcend immediate land neighbours to 
bring together other regional maritime states as also major users of the region in 
efforts aimed at promoting regional maritime cooperation. It is hoped that Pakistan 
will prefer to play a constructive role in such efforts instead of pursuing its present 
policy of boycotting or even blocking Indian initiatives. 

India should, if approached, offer whatever help it can to the maritime neigh- 
bours of Zone C/C1. But effective management of the enclosed Persian Gulf is 
best left to the regional powers who have vital strategic stakes in preserving peace 
and security ın that sector. For India, the Straits of Hormuz, the Gulf of Oman and 
Bab al-Mandeb are of major strategic significance in the context of regional man- 
time cooperation. Thus, for India, regional powers like Pakistan, Iran, the UAE, 
Oman, Yemen and Djibouti and NATO members who have maritime presence in 
the zone, acquire greater significance. Unlike Zones A/A1 and B/B1, this zone 
however, has yet to acquire the ethos of regional maritime cooperation. 

Pakistan can play an important role in the Gulf of Oman and the adjoining 
waters of the Arabian Sea. The Makran coast has now acquired great significance 
in the context of the war on terrorism due to the presence of the Taliban and al- 
Qaeda nearby as also because of the NATO's presence in Afghanistan and in the 
Indian Ocean. Pakistan’s navy, though concentrating on submanines, has adequate 
surface fleet and long-range maritime reconnaissance aircraft. Pakistan has a very 
small coast guard. Pakistan’s Maritme Security Agency (MSA), established in 
1986, performs the role of the coast guard. It is placed under the army and its 
activities are confined to the inshore waters. The MSA often has one large but old 
surface combatant, often a destroyer, as a symbol of “power”, while four new 
Barkat-class OPVs and two old Shanghai II-class coastal patrol boats are entrusted 
with the day-to-day task. MR aircraft of the Navy also help the MSA at times. 

Iran has a vital role to play, since its coast dominates not only the Gulf of 
Oman and the vital Straits of Hormuz but also the Persian Gulf. Iran, however, 
remains isolated in the region since its relations with next-door neighbours are 
not smooth. Further, Iran does not have a coast guard. It has a modest navy. Its 
large combatant vessels like frigates and corvettes are old and need replacement. 
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It operates three Kilo-class submarines that have only added to its isolation in the 
Persian Gulf region. The Rasdaran-e-Ingalabi, a paramilitary force which has its 
own wings of army, air force and navy, is a heavily politicized body. Besides ten 
missile boats, armed with Chinese anti-ship missiles, the naval wing of the 
Pasdaran operates several medium-size coastal and inshore patrol craft. These 
are armed with assorted weapons including 12-barrelled 107 mm MRL. Most of 
these boats operate in the Persian Gulf region. Iran also reportedly operates five 
long-range P-3C Orion MR aircraft acquired by the Shah as well as five new DO- 
228 medium range MR aircraft. If integrated in the peaceful management of the 
adjoining waters, Iran like Pakistan can play a significant role though it will take 
some time before Iran is accepted as a partner not only by the non-regional users 
but also by the GCC states. 

The UAE is gradually building up its navy by acquiring frigates, corvettes and 
missile boats. The Coast Guard has been recently created and operates around six 
patrol boats of about 180 tons. These boats are now being built by Abu Dhabi 
Ship Builders. More ships of that type are likely to be added. The UAE Navy also 
operates more than twenty-five medium-size coastal patrol craft between fifty to 
seventy tons, as well as several smaller inshore patrol boats. One coastal tug of 
. 795 tons was also listed as equipped for SAR duties. Six helicopters of the air 
force are earmarked for SAR duty. The UAE has still to strengthen its MR 
capability. Even though the country’s efforts at present are concentrated more 
within the Persian Gulf, its coastline on the Gulf of Oman as also its strategic 
interests in the SLOC of that region would force it in the near future to look 
beyond the Persian Gulf into the Gulf of Oman. Its good relations with GCC 
partner Oman will facilitate such a role. The two together can even help coordinate 
GCC’s maritime role in the waters behind the Strait of Hormuz. 

Oman enjoys an important geostrategic position in this zone. It dominates the 
entire southem coast of the Arabian Peninsula from the Strait of Hormuz to the 
Gulf of Oman, up to the Gulf of Yemen. Oman has a small Coast Guard armed 
with small patrol boats. However, its navy operates three new al-Bushra—class 
475-ton OPVs as also one old 900-tan yacht converted into a patrol ship. It has 
several medium size patrol vessels for offshore duty as well as small patrol craft 
for inshore role. The navy also has two corvettes and four missile boats as well as 
several other patrol craft. India and Oman have a long tradition of maritime 
cooperation and the two countries can form the axis for maritime cooperation in 
Zone C/C1. g 

Gulf of Yemen and Bab al-Mandeb are important for India’s trade with states 
of the Red Sea like Saudi Arabia, Sudan, Egypt and Israel as well as with European 
States via the Suez Canal. India, therefore, needs to extend the zone of maritime 
cooperation with states of the Bab al-Mandeb, particularly with Yemen and 
Djibouti. This area has also become sensitive in the context of maritime terrorism 
after the American destroyer USS Cole and a French tanker became the target of 
suicide attacks. Though NATO as an institution has not yet formally extended its 
zone of operations to this part of the Red Sea, as it has done in Afghanistan, ships 
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and MR aircraft of NATO partners like USA, Germany and France operate from 
Djibouti to contain maritime terrorism in this region since September 2001. 


Navy and Maritime Cooperation 


Till recently, avenues of maritime cooperation and confidence building, besides 
the primary role of defence of the coast and force projection across the seas, were 
confined to the navy. A narrow limit of the territorial sea that gradually extended 
from three nautical miles at the end of the Second World War to six nautical miles 
by the late 1950s left a vast maritime zone as the high seas. Further, there was a 
long tradition of overseas operations both in times of war as also in times of 
peace that promoted the navy as an instrument of diplomacy. The navy was also 
bound under traditional international law to participate in actions against piracy 
and SAR operations. 

Though India had a small navy on the eve of its independence, its naval capability 
over the years has grown in quality as well as quantity. At present, the Indian Navy 
possesses 19 submarines. Some of them have been modified to launch long-range 
anti-ship missiles while remaining submerged. Its fleet of surface combatants 
includes one medium aircraft carrier, eight destroyers, twenty-one frigates, nineteen 
missile-armed corvettes, four ASW corvettes and eight missile boats. It has five 
large OPVs, seven coastal craft and four fast inshore patrol boats. It also has an 
adequate number of minesweepers, amphibious ships, fleet replenishment ships, 
survey and hydrographic ships, etc. Besides, its maritime reconnaissance capability 
centres around six H-38, eleven Tu-124M long-range, twenty Do-228 and fifteen 
BN-2 defender medium-range aircraft. Six Sea King Mk-42 medium helicopters 
and several lighter Chetak helicopters are earmarked for SAR duty. India has, 
thus, acquired what is commonly termed as “blue water” capability to operate in 
the Indian Ocean Region. 

From the above, it becomes evident that the Indian Navy is capable of operating 
effectively in all the three above mentioned zones in the Indian Ocean. Equally 
important is the fact that unlike the Cold War era, when the Indian Navy was 
projected as an instrument of India’s hegemonic designs in the neighbourhood, 
today India is welcomed as a partner in cooperative management of regional mari- 
time order. The role becomes obvious when one examines even briefly the multiple 
channels of bilateral and multilateral cooperation that have been established of 
late between India and other countries operating in the Indian Ocean, both regional 
and non-regional powers. 

India has developed close contact with the littoral states of Zone A/A1. It is 
reflected in the biennial naval exercise Milan, held at Port Blair, with navies of 
regional powers like Australia, Indonesia, Malaysia, Myanmar, Singapore, So 
Lanka and Thailand. Besides facilitating regional maritime cooperation, it also 
acts as a confidence-building measure among regional powers. India occasionally 
conducts joint naval exercises with individual states as well. In March 2001, navies 
of India and Singapore conducted exercises near Kochi in south India. The thrust 
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was on anti-submarine warfare and air defence on the high sea. Indian submarine 
Shalki took part in it. Such sophisticated naval exercises speak of the high level 
of trust among the participants. Indian naval ships also pay occasional visits to 
the sea ports in the region. While training ships Tir, Krishna and Tarangini visited 
ports of Malaysia in March 2001, destroyer Ranjit and corvette Khanjar visited 
Singapore in August 2002.* 

India also has bilateral understanding with states of this region on specific issues. 
For instance, India and Indonesia have agreed on naval coordination to deter drug 
trafficking, piracy and terrorism in the crucial waters adjoining the two states in 
the Andaman Sea. Both states have agreed not only to deploy naval vessels and 
MR aircraft in that area but, more importantly, have also agreed to coordinate their 
efforts. Similarly, India and Singapore are aiming at consolidating their security 
related cooperation. The visit of Singapore’s Defence Minister, Teo Chee Hean, 
to India in October 2003 has given a boost to these ties. 

India’s relations with states of Zone B/B1 are close. The threat of insurgency in 
Sri Lanka that also affects India’s security has brought the two countries closer. 
Not only are they bound by the terms of their bilateral accord of 1987 but also the 
Indian Navy and Coast Guard interact as a matter of routine with the Sri Lankan Navy 
in maintaining peace and security in their adjoining waters. India and Maldives 
also have maintained regular contact through the joint exercises called Doshti in 
which ships and MR aircraft of the Indian Navy and the Coast Guard interact with 
the Coast Guard of the Maldives. 

The Indian Navy is also extending its reach to central and western parts of the 
Indian Ocean. While India has had long-standing ties with Mauritius and Seychelles, 
it has now extended its zone of maritime cooperation to the African littoral of the 
Indian Ocean. In August-September 2002, four ships of the Indian Navy visited 
Mauritius, Seychelles, and Mombassa in Kenya and Dar-es-Salaam in Tanzania. 
Two destroyers, INS Delhi and INS Ranvijay, conducted joint exercises with the 
ships of Mauritius off Port Louis on 17 August 2002. The same day, frigate INS 
Godavari and fleet replenishment ship INS Aditya conducted exercises with the 
ship of the People’s Defence Force of Seychelles off Port Victoria. Items worth 
Rs 3,505 lakhs were also gifted to the Seychelles Coast Guard for setting up boat- 
repair workshops. Ships of the Indian Navy are also occasionally requested to 
cooperate in surveillance of the EEZ of Mauritius. At the request of the President 
of Mozambique, India dispatched destroyers INS Ranjit and OPV INS Suvarna in 
June-July 2003 to help sanitize the seaward approaches to Maputo when Mozambique 
was Celebrating the twenty-eighth anniversary of its independence and also hosting 
the second summit of the Heads of African states.” India and South Africa are also 
seeking to develop naval cooperation since the mid- 1990s and Indian naval vessels 
have been visiting ports of South Africa in this regard. 


* MOD, Annual Report 2002-03 (New Delhi: 2003), p. 26. 
F The Hindu (New Delhi), 4 August 2003. 
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Coming to Zone C/C1, India has a long tradition of friendly visits to the states 
of the Persian Gulf region. In March-April 2002, eight ships of the Western Fleet, 
based in Mumbai, were involved in goodwill visits to some of these states. INS 
Delhi, INS Ranvijay and INS Vindyagiri visited Muscat from 25—28 March 2002; 
INS Mysore and INS Godavari paid a visit to the Saudi Arabian port of al-Jubyal; 
and aircraft carrier INS Virat and INS Shakti visited Port Zayid in Abu Dhabi in 
that period. During the same period, two Iranian ships Bandar Abbas and Lavan, 
arrived in Mumbai and conducted joint exercises with ships of the Indian Navy.” 
This was probably the first major visit by the warships of Iran to India for exercises 
since the Iranian revolution. 

Apart from these regional powers, the Indian Navy has also been interacting 
with the navies of the US, France and Russia. India and the US have been holding 
joint naval exercises called Malabar since the early 1990s. The level of interaction 
is rising over the years. The fourth such naval exercise was held from 29 September 
till 2 October 2002 near Kochi. Apart from surface combatant ships and MR air- 
craft, the US had also probably deployed a nuclear-powered attack submarine. As 
a part of the Indo-US military cooperation during Operation Enduring Freedom, 
the Indian Navy participated in the escort of high-value American ships through 
the Straits of Malacca. During that period, under Operation Sagittarius, an Indian 
OPV escorted twenty-four high-value American vessels between April and 
September 2002.” 

India has also been conducting joint naval exercises with the French Navy. The 
second Indo—French naval exercise Varun-2 was held near Goa in 2002. It involved 
Indian destroyer INS Ranvijay and frigate INS Godavari and French nuclear- 
powered aircraft carrier Charles de Gaulle. India also conducted joint naval exer- 
cises in 2003 with ships of the Russian Navy. 

There is no doubt that since the end of the Cold War, the Indian Navy has acquired 
a new legitimacy in the Indian Ocean region and has been able to integrate itself 
into the structures of regional maritime cooperation. Yet, despite these positive 
steps, a strong navy is still viewed with suspicion because of its intrinsic quality 
as a fighting force and a force of maritime intimidation. 

The navy symbolizes a nation’s capability to fight and defeat the objectives of 
its adversaries. Warships, however small, by definition are instruments of war 
that are so designed and armed. A navy, thus, by its very character, cannot be an 
instrument of peace and confidence-building except that a capable navy inspires 
confidence among its own people. Further, a weak navy invites intervention while 
a strong navy inspires apprehension, if not fear, among potential adversaries. In 
neither case can it be an instrument of confidence building unless it is accepted as 
a benign hegemon. Few navies are willingly accepted as such. Ships of a state do 
visit ports of another state as a symbol of friendly relations between them. One 
wonders whether such symbolic gestures lead to confidence building. At best, 


™ Jane’s Defence Weekly, 19 March 2003. 
» MOD, Annual Report 2002-03 (New Delhi: 2003), p. 27. 
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they are a part of naval diplomacy. At times, the navies of two or more states co- 
operate to underline a coalition of interests vis-a-vis certain adversaries, who can 
be state actors or even non-state actors, like terrorists. But even such exercises are 
more akin to some sort of an unwritten alliance rather than an example of confidence- 
building measures. 


Role of the Coast Guard 


It is in this context that one needs to look at the role of the coast guard as an instru- 
ment of maritime diplomacy, not only in the framework of maritime cooperation 
but also as an effective instrument of confidence building at the regional level. 
Though roles of the navy and the coast guard tend to overlap in certain sectors, 
both have distinct characteristics as well as roles to perform. The navy’s primary 
role is fighting wars and peace enforcement. The coast guard, at least in the Indian 
Ocean region, was the result of the desire of the littoral states to protect their 
respective rights and to fulfil international obligations under UNCLOS-II as well 
as traditional international Jaw over their adjoining waters (which extend from 
their territorial sea to the high seas even beyond the 200 n. miles of the EEZ) with 
regard to SAR, piracy and terrorism. 

The coast guard has two distinct roles and its ships and aircraft as well as shore 
installations are geared to perform those roles. First, it performs a largely constabu- 
lary role in the inshore waters. This has become increasingly important in the 
context of the protection of fisheries as well as issues that threaten the security of 
the nation like piracy and armed robbery, illegal trafficking in drugs, arms and 
men, pollution control and, of late, terrorism. Since these activities are normally 
confined to waters near the shore and often cover the territorial sea and the contigu- 
ous zone (a maximum distance of 24 n. miles from the coast), the ships have to be 
relatively small and fast so as to be able to intercept boats violating the laws. The 
other role is largely confined to the offshore waters up to the 200n. mile limit of 
EEZ, but in certain cases, like SAR operations, it might extend beyond that into 
the high seas. Thus, the coast guard needs ships with longer endurance and greater 
capability to operate on the high seas away from the coast as well as for performing 
the role in disaster management, SAR and tackling piracy and maritime terrorism. 
Since ships alone cannot effectively cover the entire region, the coast guard is in- 
creasingly being equipped with its own air wing, comprising helicopters as well 
as medium-range maritime reconnaissance aircraft. 

Like several other coast guards in the region, the Indian Coast Guard was also 
conceived of in the context of rapidly changing maritime international law and 
the need for an organization to monitor and protect the living and non-living re- 
sources that were increasingly being brought under the exclusive rights of the 
littoral states. Accordingly, the government established a committee in January 
1977, known as the Rustamji Committee, to make necessary recommendations in 
that regard. Then the Cabinet approved the proposal put forward by the Ministry 
of Defence to set up the Coast Guard and an interim organization was created on 
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1 February 1977. The Coast Guard was, however, formally set up on 19 August 1978 
under an Act of the Parliament.” 

The Indian Coast Guard started functioning with two small ASW frigates trans- 
ferred from the navy and a few patrol boats. Over the years, it has grown in size and 
capability and thus emerged as the largest coast guard organization in the Indian 
Ocean region. It is in possession of twelve large OPVs capable of carrying and 
operating a light helicopter on the deck, twenty-three large coastal patrol boats and 
seventeen inshore and interception patrol boats as also some hovercraft It also 
operates seventeen Do-228 medium range MR aircraft and fifteen light helicopters. 

Like other coast guards, the Indian Coast Guard is entrusted with the protection 
of living and non-living resources in the EEZ, pollution control, disaster manage- 
ment, SAR, combating piracy, illegal trafficking in arms, drugs and human beings 
as well as combating the menace of maritime terrorism. In this context, its record 
in helping Sri Lanka and the Maldives to combat maritime terrorism has been 
commendable. It is also the coordinator of the National Oil-Spill Disaster Contin- 
gency Plan. Further, the Indian Coast Guard has been appointed as the rescue co- 
ordinator in the maritime region that is earmarked for India by the International 
Maritime Organization. To be able to effectively perform that role, it will have to 
constantly monitor and update ship position, and help direct the nearest ship to 
vessels in distress on the high seas in areas that may be well beyond the normal 
200 n. miles EEZ limit of ıts operations. The area assigned to it for SAR has been 
divided into three zones to be monitored by eleven maritime rescue substations. 
Their efforts will be coordinated from Mumbai for the Arabian Sea sector, from 
Chennai for the Bay of Bengal and from Port Blair for the Andaman Sea sector.*! 

Previously the SAR information was being provided by INSAT-2B, launched 
in July 1993. Now the INSAT-3A, launched on 10 April 2003, will provide that 
help.*? It needs to be mentioned that the geostationary satellite covers a vast area 
in the Indian Ocean from Australia to Africa. The satellite provides location infor- 
mation of the distress signals transmitted by beacons mounted on-board ships or 
aircraft. The Law Earth Orbit COSPAS-SARSAT satellite also helps in that process. 
The ISRO Telemetry, Tracking and Command Network (ISTRAC) operates two 
ground stations to process those signals. The information is instantaneously made 
available to the concerned authorities. 


Coast Guard and Maritime Diplomacy 


The coast guard is seen only as an agency that enforces the state’s maritime laws 
in the areas of its sovereign concern. At best, it is projected in coordination with 
the navy, as an instrument to monitor the SLOC and in preventing piracy. Maritime 
diplomacy leading to regional cooperation and related confidence building is seen 


 Pulak Sen, “India’s Coast Guard Comes of Age,” Marıtıme International, vol. 1, no. 2 (February) 
1995, pp. 8-10 

4| Donnay Michael, Journal of Indian Ocean Studies, vol. 10, no. 2 (August) 2002, p. 211. - 

41 Strategic Digest (3397), July 2003, p. 638 quoung The Hindu, 4 June 2003. 
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as the exclusive preserve of the navy. It is the Indian navy that pays port visits, 
conducts joint exercises and organizes the Milan in Port Blair that involves the 
navies of the Bay of Bengal and the Malacca Straits. It is the time that the contri- 
bution that the Indian Coast Guard can make as an autonomous institution, in 
coordinating with appropriate institutions of other regional powers, is recognized 
and promoted in the context of promoting regional maritime cooperation and 
confidence building. 

Naval ships are costly assets that are deployed occasionally for periodic exercises 
and foreign visits. By contrast, coast guard ships, by the very nature of their oper- 
ational responsibilities, have to operate almost all year round in waters that are 
often adjacent to immediate maritime neighbours. Also, ships of the coast guard 
are lightly armed as compared to warships of the navy and hence cannot be seen 
as posing a threat to the security of the neighbouring state. Thus the coast guard, 
as an institution, is better placed to promote regional maritime interaction and, 
thereby, mutual confidence, which alone can be the basis of régional cooperation. 

It is important that while doing so, the coast guard not be put into the straitjacket 
of bilateral or multilateral government-to-government diplomacy since that will 
expose it to the vagaries of ever-changing international relations and even the do- 
mestic politics of each of the regional powers. It would be better to leave it to the 
coast guard or similar maritime institutions of other regional powers to interact 
among themselves on issues dealing with technical aspects that could enable them 
to carry out their respective roles more effectively. There is a lot of technical in- 
formaton that can be fruitfully exchanged among the concerned experts without 
harming their respective national interests. Hopefully, over the years, various 
coast guards or equivalent maritime institutions in the region can build bridges of 
understanding and strengthen avenues of cooperation. 

Two hypothetical examples will illustrate the above point. If and when a large 
oil tanker develops trouble on the high seas due to engine failure, fire or leakage, 
it poses not only ecological challenges but also a threat to safety of navigation in 
that zone. That disaster will have to be managed mostly by regional powers since 
they are the most affected parties. That will require, among other things, the services 
of large oceangoing tugs to tow the disabled ship to a safer place. Also, specialized 
fire-fighting and pollution control equipment will_have to be deployed to cope 
with the disaster. Though large Indian Coast Guard ships (the OPVs) are so equip- ` 
ped, not many littoral states of the Indian Ocean have the resources ready on hand 
to cope effectively with the problem. The other example can be the denial of the 
maritime border to ships that are suspected of carrying illicit drugs, arms, etc. 
While each state will be monitoring its own waters, the total effect will be greatly 
enhanced if the information 1s exchanged even informally at the level of a given 
region or Zone so that the culprit can be apprehended in the waters of any of these 
regional powers. 

Meeting such contingencies can be the subject of discussion at these technical 
meetings. Further, regular data can also be exchanged to facilitate safer navigation, 
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prevent the violation of international maritime laws, contribute to better pollution 
control, etc. In such matters, there is very little scope of politics playing a role. 
What is important is only the exchange of technical expertise and sharing of 
available resources so as to meet the common maritime challenges. Over a period, 
it is hoped that the scope can be expanded to include cooperation in the safety of 
sea lanes during times of peace, steps to conserve living resources of that region 
and preservation of maritime environment. 


Conclusion 


India has become conscious of its maritime role. Such consciousness, coupled 
with India’s relatively large navy and Coast Guard, at times results in a feeling 
among the decision-makers that India can go alone. Following the deployment of 
Indian OPV in the Straits of Malacca for escorting high-value ships of the US that 
were employed in support of Operation Enduring Freedom in Afghanistan, media 
reports attributed a statement to India’s Defence Secretary, who was visiting 
Washington in May 2002, that India would not be averse to accepting the SLOC 
patrol role from Aden to Malacca. Vice-Admiral G.M. Hiranandani, while com- 
menting upon it, remarked that India had the capability for that role but added 
that India should insist that anti-terrorist patrol be under UN peacekeeping oper- 
ation, and that the UN should request India to perform the arduous task.“ How 
long will that operation continue? What will it cost in terms of attrition of ships as 
also the cost of operating ships all year around? Can India perform the role without 
the active cooperation of other concerned parties in various sectors? What will 
India get in return? These are some difficult questions that keep bothering analysists. 
The fact of the matter is that such operations cannot be undertaken by any single 
State. Even great powers have realized that. Maritime security in a region can be 
best ensured through regional cooperation. 

The thrust of India’s maritime diplomacy, therefore, should be on building 
structures of cooperation and strengthening confidence-building measures. While 
both the navy and the Coast Guard are designed to protect national interests, they 
too can become effective instruments for creating structure of maritime cooper- 
ation. As noted, India is fortunately located in a very favourable geostrategic 
position in the Indian Ocean region. India is also a large state with adequate re- 
sources to enable it to contribute effectively towards strengthening these insti- 
tutions. Training of personnel from Indian Ocean states is a good way to promote 
goodwill and confidence building (see Table 1). 


© Vice-Adnural G.M. Hiranandani, “Patrolling the Indien Ocean,” Indian Defence Review, 
vol. 18, no. 2 (Apal-June) 2003, p 9. 
“ Ibid., p. 9 
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Table 1 
Naval Personnel from Indian Ocean Region Trained in India 





Countries 


Bangladesh 
Indonesia 


Kenya 
Malaysia 
Maldives 
Mauritius 
Myanmar 
Namibia 
Oman 
Seychelles 
Sri Lanka 
UAE 


Officers 


08 
02 
0l 
05 


42 
03 


Sailors 


Officers 


10 
04 
01 


SELERI ESRA! 


Sailors 


03 


Officers 


Sallors 





Source. MOD Annual Report 2000—01, p. 30. 
MOD Annual Report 2001-02, p. 40 
MOD Annual Report 2002—03, p. 29. 


India, on its own, cannot convert the Indian Ocean into a peace zone but its 
policy of actively promoting maritime cooperation and strengthening confidence- 
building measures in various zones around its waters will surely help pave the 
way for attaining that objective in the years to come. Can India, which is now turn- 
ing towards the ocean, seize the opportunity and fulfil those obligations that geo- 
graphy has placed before it? 
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International Media and Disaster 
Relief: British Press Reporting of the 
Mozambique Floods, 2000 


Linus Chukwuemeka Okere 


The annual report of the International Federation of Red Cross and Red Crescent 
Societies, the World Disasters Report, has highlighted the extent of the problems 
caused by natural disasters. It wrote, “disasters disrupt life, livelihoods, economies, 
political systems, belief system, in short everything that makes society work.”! 
Fifty years ago, an average of about fifty million people a year were affected by 
natural disasters. Today the figure has risen to 200 million.? National disasters 
‘which numbered about 200 a year before 1996 increased sharply to 392 in 2003.° 
The most vulnerable to natural disasters are the poor who move into megacities 
of the developing world, looking for employment or trying to escape persecution 
and fear. They reside in the most disaster-prone parts of the city; on garbage heaps, 
river valleys regularly struck by flash floods or in malaria-infested marshlands.‘ 
In the past ten years, 88 per cent of those affected and two-thirds of those killed 
lived in the least developed societies.’ The number of people affected by disaster 
rose from 740 million in the 1970s to more than two billion in the past decade. 
These figures include some double counting as a result of people being repeatedly 
affected.* Economic losses rose from $13 billion in the 1970s to $629 billion in 
the 1990s. The number of reported cases also rose from 1,110 to 2,742 during this 
period.’ Disasters caused by global warning are also producing environmental 
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refugees. It is estimated that 25 million people are displaced by environmental 
causes, a figure which far outstrips the twelve million political refugees." 


Focus on Mozambique 


Before discussing press coverage of the operational aspects of the Mozambican 
floods, it should be pointed out that there have been other, much more devastating 
floods. In October 1999, the Indian state of Orissa experienced a severe cyclone 
which caused the death of 10,000 people. Two million homes were destroyed, 
thereby creating twelve million refugees. The cyclone also caused $3.5 billion 
damage.’ In the Venezuelan floods in December 1999, about 20,000—-30,000 people 
died. The floods rendered 400,000 families homeless, and caused $2 billion worth 
of damage.'® In October 1998, Hurricane Mitch, which struck the Honduras, 
Nicaragua and E1 Salvador, killed 11,000 people, created one million refugees 
and $5 billion damage.'! 

In the case of Mozambique, the latest estimate puts the death toll at 700.” The 
farmers of Gaza were reported to have lost 200,000 cattle. The World Food Pro- 
gramme (WFP) fed about 140,000 victims of the floods.!* Electricity and telephone 
lines to Chibuto, near Chokwe, were affected. Most of the 200,000 victims in the 
Gaza region are said to “have retumed to their villages, built new huts and planted 
crops”.'5 In Mondiane, “most of the villagers have returned, built new houses and 
planted crops with seed they set aside from refugee camp food rations.” However, 
it is reported that “only about 10 per cent of Mozambique’s 17 million people were 
affected by the floods”.'® 

A comparison of press coverage of the super cyclone in Orissa with that of the 
Mozambican floods indicates that the latter was treated and reported mych more 
sympathetically than the former. The question then arises, why was Mozambique’s 
floods put “into a different dimension”, as reflected in the response of the British 


3 Ibid. 
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public?!” In fact, the “lower-key coverage” of the effects of the cyclone in Orissa 
prompted Michael Nicholson, former Independent Television News’ (ITN) chief 
foreign correspondent to write, “The worst cyclone in living memory had hit the 
coast of India...more than two million (are) homeless and upwards of 10,000 
dead. It was the storm of the century, a natural calamity, but not many were inter- 
ested”.'* He complained that despite the first definitive news agency reports of 
confirmation of “the scale of the disaster, it did not make the front page of any 
national newspaper”.!9 

There might have been problems of logistics, coupled with the internal politics 
of the Indian state of Orissa. But the answer to the above question is provided by 
Clare Short, the then Secretary of State for International Development, in oral 
evidence to the Select Committee. She said, 


Nine years ago... Mozambique made a peace and people who had fought very 
brutally became Government and opposition in Parliament... It became a great 
reformer, a very brave government, a desperately poor country with limited 
capacity, but taking the country forward, with good economic growth, concerned 
to put in place social programmes and then this terrible catastrophe.” 


Press campaigns for a generous response to Mozambique’s urgent appeal for 
aid equally stressed the above point. For example, The Times wrote that as a country 
that has been regarded as a model of democracy in Africa, and which has been 
moving along the path towards economic success, “Mozambique must not be 
allowed to sink.”*! The Guardian wrote that Mozambique “had become the model 
for countries trying to recover from civil war as it succeeded in putting the ravages 
of a 16-year war behind it”? One commentator emphasized the country’s member- 
ship of the Commonwealth and how this association with the English-speaking 
community could help Britain out in times of difficulties. Leommado Simao, 
Mozambique’s foreign minister, underlined the economic recovery factor when 
he said, “Our success was a source of inspiration for many countries in Africa. If 
this example is left to die, we are killing their hope. This economic growth is a 
major condition for peace and stability in the region.”* 


Press Coverage of the Mozambique Floods 


There is no doubt that the media plays an important role in highlighting the misery 
of the victims of conflict and natural disasters. “It has been said that a television 
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camera represents international attention; and international attention brings 
results.” It will be recalled that the world got to know about “the cycle of war- 
induced humanitarian disasters in Africa” more than a decade ago when pictures 
of the Ethiopian famine were shown. When large audiences saw the pictures of 
the Rwandan massacre in 1994, governments were forced to take action.» In 
Mozambique, television cameras did “the trick”. The drama of rescue pictures 
stirred the consciences of those in the rich countries. In fact, during the floods, 
Mark Austin, ITN’s senior correspondent, expressed concern that television crew 
aboard the rescue helicopters were occupying precious aircraft space. He con- 
cluded, “We are comforted by the hope that the impact of our pictures might raise 
both awareness and money to save more people.”™ 

The press analyzed and reinforced television images of the floods by highlighting 
the operational needs of the search and rescue missions, such as helicopters and 
boats, and the health risk faced by flood victims, such as malaria, cholera, dysentery 
and other waterborne diseases. The Express reported the plea of flood victims: 
“Please, send us rescue copters.”"” The Guardian reported that thousands of missing 
people could not be reached because there were not enough helicopters and boats.” - 
The press emphasized the importance of helicopters and boats by explaining that 
they were needed to get food, clean water, water-purifying equipment, medical 
supplies, tents and blankets to camps. For instance, theré were six makeshift camps 
in the Limpopo valley around the towns of Macia, Caca Lane, Ckokwe, China 
Canine, Chibuto and Xai-Xai. Infants, children and adults faced the threat of disease 
because of the insanitary living conditions on the camps.” The Mirror reported 
that large quantities of fuel were stacked at the Maputo airport. The fuel could not 
be taken to disaster areas because there were no transport aircraft to carry the 
vital supply.” The issue of helicopters also formed the focus of press criticism of 
the slowness of international response to the Mozambican floods. The Guardian 
wondered why, “with so many experienced aid agencies present, it could take so 
long to recognise the need for helicopters and boats.”?! 

In responding to the Mozambique flood disaster, there were three priorities. 
Two of these stressed the importance of helicopters and boats. The third priority 
related to the need to rebuild Mozambique’s infrastructure, particularly roads and 
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bridges, so as to ensure the delivery of aid supplies.” In all these priorities, the 
press presented an in-depth analysis of the issues involved. For example, the press 
reported on the hard and painful decisions South African helicopter crews were 
making on “who to save and who to leave behind”.* The Evening Standard ex- 
plained, “If they give priority to children, they risk breaking up families and leaving 
them orphans as buildings collapse under the weight of the people.”™ The Daily 
Mail called it “life and death decisions”.* In one of its editorials, The Guardian 
condemned the pitiable response of the international community, but went further 
to discuss the wider issues confronting Mozambique. It emphasized the need for 
seeds and tools for planting as soon as the waters recede. The paper stressed “the 
work of reconstructing the roads, rebuilding the schools, and health clinics...” 

Reconstruction was also an important concem of the aid workers. For example, 
when the international community finally responded to Mozambique’s misery, 
there was an influx of helicopters and planes carrying German, Spanish, American, 
British, French and Portuguese forces. Aid workers argued that foreign armies 
with their engineering skills should be used to rebuild roads and bridges which 
would allow effective distribution of aid.” 

An important aspect of press coverage was the representation of different shades 
of opinion regarding the predicament of Mozambique. All the requests for aid were 
widely reported. Feature articles and reports were interspersed with accounts and 
views of aid workers, UN officials and representatives of the Mozambican govem- 
ment. For example, it was pointed out that liquid chlorine and purification tablets 
sent in were not suitable for heavily silted water.” The importance of clean water 
was emphasized by The Independent in its front page report, “Water, water, every- 
where, but not a drop to drink.” The press also emphasized the dangers posed to 
the victims by snakes which were themselves clinging to treetops, and landmines 
dislodged by the floods. It was estimated that 1.9 million landmines were laid in 
Mozambique as a result of me civil war and South African clandestine operations 
during the apartheid years.” 

Further, the press also played a very important role in atucat the public 

` about the plight of the flood victims. There were highlights of health risks faced 
by victims. For example, it was reported that there were 1,086 cases of cholera and 
six deaths in Sofala and Maputo provinces since January. By March there were 
2,000 cases of cholera and about eleven deaths.*! Feature articles and news reports 
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were illustrated by pictures and maps showing the misery of flood victims and the 
damages to property. There were maps and pictures of disaster areas, including the 
destruction of agriculture and livestock. The press also highlighted the painstaking 
efforts made by aid agencies to identify and reunite thousands of children with their 
parents. Polaroid cameras were brought in from South Africa and used to photo- 
graph children. Photocopies were sent to displaced persons refugee camps so that 
parents could go and find out about their children.” 

The highlight of the rescue operations was the birth of baby Rosita on a treetop. 
This is how the press reported the arrival of baby Rosita on 1 March. The Evening 
Standard wrote, “For three days Sophia Pedro, 26, clung to the tree not knowing 
if she would live or die. Then today, with no doctor, no anaesthetic and no signs 
of rescue in sight, she gave birth to a baby girl, named Rosita.” The paper added, 
“As if by some miracle, a military helicopter arrived just a short time later” It 
quoted the reaction of Adolf Spangenberg, the South African cameraman who 
filmed the rescue. “I felt good to be able to record this amazing event. It was as if 
people were at last winning against the floods.“ The Daily Mail reported that 
“Rosita Pedro made her astonishing entrance into the world only minutes before 
her 26-year-old mother Sofia was plucked to safety by a rescue helicopter. The 
Mirror remarked that “The astonishing birth gave new hope to rescuers battling 
to save up to 100,000 people still trapped by the ever rising floods. It was the 
free London newspaper, Metro, which reported that the birth of baby Rosita has 
now focused attention on the plight of other pregnant women. For example, the 
paper said, about 3,400 women were expected to give birth during that period.” 
This prompted the World Health Organization (WHO) to appeal for delivery kits 
to belp the mothers. Metro reported that the arrival of baby Rosita provided “a ` 
tiny cry of hope”. 

Television images beamed around the world within hours of the arrival of the 
baby drew international attention to the misery of Mozambique. This footage of 
the predicament of Mozambique aroused the generosity of the British people. It 
also prompted public pressure on governments to respond generously. For example, 
the British public alone donated £22 million to charities and international donors 
gave £350 million to the Mozambican government.“ 

The birth of baby Rosita was also used by the press to drive home its campaign 
for more help to Mozambique.” For example, The Express wrote, “This baby was 
born in a tree above the Mozambique floods.... But thousands will die unless we 
act now.” The paper called Rosita’s entry into the world, “Miracle amid the misery”. 
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The Mirror sent Tony Blair “An urgent question”: “Are we going to let these babies 
die?”*! The paper argued that many of the country’s 600 helicopters deployed 
around the world on non-urgent duties should be sent to Mozambique where they 
were needed. Finally The Evening Standard pleaded, “Whatever the logistics, 
whatever the cost, ...cvery available resource” must be mobilized to pluck victims 
to safety. 

The arrival of baby Rosita can also be viewed front a biblical perspective. As 
Anthony Daniels wrote in the Daily Mail, “Women were condemned by the Bible 
to bring forth children in pain and sorrow. But even the Bible did not suggest that 
they should give birth while clinging to a treetop during a flood.”™ It was this aspect 
of Rosita’s birth which transformed Sophia Pedro “into an international icon of 
courage and motherhood”.™ She represents Mozambique’s will to survive. ` 

What then is the value of baby Rosita ? The Times reported that she “has shuttled 
around America by charities on a fund-raising junket”. Her birth “became the 
symbol of her country’s misery and the image charities want to trade on”.* The 
Independent reported, “Just by turning up at two churches in Atlanta, they 
reportedly raised £8,000 for Mozambique.”* Counsellor Americo Fortuma, 
Mozambique’s acting High Commissioner in London, said, “People only react to 
the sight of Rosita. She represents our people. We urgently need financial aid 
from wherever we can get it”” The Express reported that three weeks after the 
rescue, Antonio Macheve, director of Mozambique’s national relief agency, was 
contacted by President Joachim Alberto Chissano who told him: “I want you to 
find this woman and bring her to Maputo for the thanks of all our people.”™ The 
value of baby Rosita is reflected in her marketing by the Mozambique government 
in its global appeals for money.” 

It must equally be emphasized that “news agenda should be broad enough to 
encompass the aftermath of disasters and how people’s lives have been changed.” 
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The coverage of disasters should not be confined to the emergency period. The 
international media should endeavour to retur to these countries and report on 
the efforts that victims are making to rebuild their lives and infrastructure.*' This 
exercise will enhance public support for humanitarian assistance and development 
work. 

There are lessons to be learnt from the Mozambique flood. The first one related 
to the need for disaster preparedness. This formed an important part of press 
coverage of the floods. The Guardian wrote that “investment in disaster prepared- 
ness has to become an international responsibility.” The paper reiterated its position 
when it added that what was required was “improved international early warning 
centres and coordination of rapid response forces”.? The Evening Standard com- 
plained that “What appears to be lacking, and not just in Mozambique, is a rapid- 
reaction force for natural disasters.” It added that “the world should be planning 
for the worst on an international basis, to respond more promptly to similar human 
catastrophes in the future.” The Independent argued that the combined resources 
of North America, Europe and Japan should be mobilized to enable regional 
organizations led by countries such as Nigeria, Brazil and South Africa to form 
disaster relief rapid deployment forces.“ 

Following the high profile media coverage of the Mozambique floods, there 
were fears that once television cameras have gone, Mozambique will be forgotten. 
The Secretary of State for International Development tried to allay these fears 
when she told Valerie Grove of The Times that “...when the cameras have gone 
and the flood waters have gone, we’ll still be there.” 

Instead of criticizing media coverage of the Mozambique floods, the World Service 
documentary broadcast should have served as a forum to advance the argument 
in favour of more investment in disaster-mitigation and preparedness. The recent 
earthquake in Iran, estimated to have killed 50,000 people, reinforces the need 
for disaster preparedness and mitigation. Despite the fact that the country is prone 
to earthquakes, the tragedy in the ancient trading centre of Bam was extensive 
because of “inadequate building techniques” and “poor regulatory enforcement’. 


*' Michacl Buerk, the BBC journalist who covered the Ethiopian famine in 1984, went back to 
the country recently He pointed out that the present government wasted up to $2 million on a 
meaningless war with Eritrea. He commented that food production per head was estimated to have 
decreased from 450 kilos in 1984/85 to 140 kilos ın 2002/3. As a result, sx million Ethiopians now 
depend on the outside world for feeding. He added that three out of five Ethic,ian children now ` 
suffer from growth deficiency caused by hunger. See The Observer, 4 January 2004. 
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The tragedy of Bam is further highlighted by the destruction of the city’s two 
hospitals. Unlike the ancient citadel, built with mud bricks 2,000 years ago, the 
construction of these hospitals was supposed to be modem, in light of the 1998 
UN World Disaster Reduction Campaign. A recent newspaper analysis illustrates 
the vulnerability of Tehran. For example, out of thirty-two fire stations, only five 
are said to be earthquake-proof. The implication is that the same emergency service 
which is supposed to rescue residents of the city at the time of disaster will 
be “devoured by it”. Further, a study conducted by the Japanese International 
Cooperation Agency found that 80 per cent of the buildings in some of the city’s 
districts would be levelled to the ground in case of an earthquake, with an estimated 
death toll of 380,000.* 

The other is the funding for the UNOCHA. The financial inhibition stems from 
the organization’s heavy dependence on discretionary resources from UN member 
countries. For example, the budget for 1998-99 biennium was US $101.4 million 
of which only US $18.4 million was taken from the regular UN budget. The re- 
maining US $83 million was listed as a matter of voluntary contribution.” OCHA’s 
costs should be increased and met with the regular UN budget. The EU’s role was 
also questioned as a result of the performance of European Community Humani- 
tarian Office (ECHO), the body responsible for the disbursement of EU humani- 
tarian aid. 

As the Red Cross and Red Crescent point out, “How can humanitarian agencies 
and governments best help disaster-affected communities to recover, to become 
stronger and more disaster-resilient? How can the gaps between short-term relief 
and long-term recovery, between techno-centric master plans and people-centred 
solutions, between emergency and development funding, be bridged?” Disaster 
response requires the development of operational skills and access to logistical 
resources. To prevent and mitigate the effects of disasters on socio-economic 
infrastructure requires the experience and skills of planners, economists and those 
with expertise in rural or urban development.”! Added to this is the need to maintain 
contacts with decision makers, to have access to those in the public and private 
sectors. When an earthquake struck Western India, the Kutch region of Gujarat in 
January 2001, the Prime Minister, Atal Bihari Vajpayee not only announced a 
federal relief grant of £76 million and an extra £2.11 million from the Prime 
Minister’s relief fund, he also added that he was establishing a national disaster 
agency to ensure immediate response to emergencies.” 
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For the sake of disaster victims, the media must get their priority right. This 
will ensure that the public are accurately informed about essential issues relating 
to the plight of victims. Aid agencies will be able to raise funds and essential items 
to help the victims. 

This study has analysed how the British press covered the Mozambique floods. 
However, the House of Commons Select Committee on International Development 
report also highlighted how the media got it wrong. Journalists failed to appreciate 
the crucial role that the Department for International Development (DFID) was 
playing in Mozambique. Rather than conducting a thorough investigation, they 
focused their attention on the inter-ministerial disputes between the department 
and the ministry of defence. Another illustration is the Indian earthquake. Despite 
the casualties, and the fact that there were a lot of British citizens in India during 
the disaster, some television stations and newspapers chose to focus on “Mandelson 
and the Hinduja brothers”.” 


. Conclusion 


The premise of this paper is that the predicament of Mozambique was brought to 
the public’s attention by television cameras, newspaper reports and analysis. 
Responding to David Shukman’s claims, Jean-Michel Piedagnel, executive director 
for Medecins Sans Frontieres, UK, said, “It is crucial that journalists cover events 
like the floods. The world has to be made aware...”. Oxfam added, “The world 
would not have responded as it did had the media not given it the prominence it 
did” 
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Monetary Policy in the Euro Area 


OTMAR Issina, VITOR GASPAR, IGNAZIO ANGELONI and ORESTE TRISTAN], Monetary 
Policy in the Euro Area: Strategy and Decision Making at the European Central 
Bank (Cambridge University Press, 2001). Pp. 199. Price not indicated. 


The introduction of the Euro was the end of a long and tortuous process. With its 
introduction, new important theoretical and administrative issues for the conduct 
of monetary policy arise because of the presence of different sovereign govern- 
ments in the Euro area. Unlike the usual situation where the area for which monetary 
policy is designed has a uniform fiscal policy, in the Euro area there are many and 
an increasing number of governments with perhaps different fiscal policies. Admin- 
istratively, the decision-making structure as well as the structure of the implement- 
ation of policy have to involve the participation of people acceptable to different 
sovereign governments. This raises the question of rules versus discretion. Dis- 
cretion allows policy to vary according to circumstances. But this very flexibility 
in European conditions may make it difficult to reach an agreement on a policy 
because of different perspectives. Furthermore, discretion would allow a greater 
role for political interference in the making of policy. 

The book under review is divided into two parts. The first part is theoretical 
and discusses what monetary policy can accomplish and the strategies that need 
to be adopted to achieve these goals in an environment of uncertainty. The second 
part discusses the design and conduct of monetary policy by the European Central 
Bank (ECB). The discussion is initiated by a brief survey of the characteristics of 
the area for which the ECB must design policy. The following chapters discuss the 
formulation of the objectives of the ECB and how these objectives are sought to 
be achieved, namely the instruments used. The book goes on to discuss the process 
and procedures adopted to formulate and implement the policies, including the 
important area of how the policy is communicated to market participants in order 
to achieve the goals of credibility and transparency. 

Despite considerable research that has clanfied many aspects of the effects of 
monetary policy, there is still no unanimity about the model that fully and satis- 
factorily explains the effects of monetary policy. The results are very sensitive to 
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the model used. Furthermore, empirical analysis cannot often distinguish between 
competing models and explanations of the effect of monetary policy on real vari- 
ables. But the principles on which there is broad agreement can form the basis for 
the formulation of monetary policy. Many economists believe that in the long run 
there is a dichotomy between real and nominal variables so that monetary policy 
is neutral in the long run; which means that in the long run it does not affect real 
variables. This means that in the long run it does not affect the level of economic 
activity but merely the rate of inflation. But whether money in “superneutral” adds 
a wrinkle, in that monetary policy may affect the rate of growth of output. There 
is no consensus, theoretical or empirical, on whether money is or is not “super- 
neutral”. But there seems to be little doubt that high rates of inflation are detrimental 
to growth. The conclusion is that monetary policy can influence the rate of inflation 
and that high rates of inflation are detrimental to growth. There is considerable 
uncertainty about the influence of monetary policy on the real level of economic 
activity. In the long run it has no effect, though it might have an effect in the short 
run. A strong result of the analysis of monetary policy, particularly under the as- 
sumption of rational expectations, is that monetary policy should be credible. 
This raises the basic question as to whether reliance on rules or allowing discretion 
increases the credibility of monetary policy. This may seem a semantic issue in 
that any simple rule can be implemented by discretion, so what is the advantage 
of tying one’s hands a priori? But an advantage for having rules has been found in 
a dynamic context of what has come to be known as the “time inconsistency” 
problem. Economic agents will try to anticipate policy. So agents will understand 
the compulsions of policy-makers to follow a policy of monetary expansion to 
increase the level of output. But this would only raise the rate of inflation. Economic 
agents will be pessimistic and will act as if the monetary authorities have already 
raised the rate of growth of money supply that would lead to higher inflation. 
Policy-makers would thus be paying the costs of an inflationary policy without 
reaping the benefits. It is therefore in the interest of policy-makers to raise con- 
fidence in their policy by following rules that would prevent surprises. 

This literature has reached the conclusion that the objective of the central bank 
should be to control inflation and to enhance credibility, the central bank should 
be independent. Credibility is enhanced by following an announced strategy. 

This main problem with the first part of the book is the lack of integration 
between the two chapters. According to the first chapter, the evidence shows that 
in the short term, monetary policy affects the level of output. But it does not con- 
clude that there is therefore a role for monetary policy in short-term management 
of the economy. Also, given this question, it is not clear why the next chapter opts 
for inflation as the sole objective of the central bank. Nor does it discuss the fact 
that the Federal Reserve has been very successful in short-term management of 
the economy precisely because it pays attention to a host of economic aspects and 
not merely the rate of inflation. This reader received the impression that the authors 
had a preconceived notion as to the appropriate behaviour of a central bank. 
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The next chapter concludes that the economies of the Euro area are very similar 
in their sectoral composition, with a small primary sector and a predominant ser- 
vices sector—a sectoral distribution they share with the US and Japan. In contrast 
to the US, firm financing takes place mainly through the intermediation of the 
banks rather than depending on the capital market. The economies are very open, 
and though individually the economies are small, the Euro area as a whole is large. 
Butitis not clear in the subsequent discussion how this structure affects the conduct 
of monetary policy. 

The mandate of the ECB is to maintain price stability. This is part of the treaty 
and so cannot be altered by the Governing Council of the ECB. This mandate raises 
a number of questions such as what the target rate of inflation should be—whether 
it should be zero or a small positive number, whether the target should be a precise 
number or a range—and whether the target should be announced. It was decided 
that the desired rate of inflation should not be zero as the measured rate of inflation 
tends to overstate the true rate of inflation and so a zero rate actually implies a de- 
flation. It is being increasingly realized that deflation can be very harmful for the 
economy. The price target adopted by the ECB is a rate of inflation below 2 per 
cent. But it has made clear that the target is to be achieved in the medium term 
and not the short term. While the statement of the target rate allows anyone to 
judge whether the target has actually been achieved, placing its achievement as 
a medium-term objective reduces pressure on the ECB to react immediately to a 
higher rate. 

The ECB assigns a central role to money. But it uses data on money as information 
about the structure and the functioning of the economy is limited rater than using 
monetary aggregates for targeting. It analyses a slew of data on various monetary 
aggregates and other information to enact policies to ensure monetary stability. 
Analysis and implementation of a policy are complex. Developments in money 
are compared to the pre-announced target. This requires estimating a reference 
path and then analyzing any deviations from it. The ECB decided to express its 
goal by setting a target rate of growth for M3. The ECB sets its target growth rate 
by M3 after examining a variety of leading indicators. The main indicators are gap 
between potential output and actual output, and the concept of core inflation based 
mainly on cost measures particularly the behaviour of wages, exchange rate and 
international prices, and key asset prices. 

In brief, the ECB’s stability-oriented monetary policy strategy includes three 
main elements: a precise definition of price stability; an analysis of monetary 
developments; and an analysis of a wide range of economic and financial indicators. 
The strategy the ECB has chosen in the face of uncertainty is inflation targeting 
rather than monetary targeting. 

The main shortcoming of the book arises from its acceptance of certain beliefs 
prevalent earlier. For instance, great stress was placed in the 1980s and 1990s on 
the need for a central bank to be independent for a successful fight against inflation. 
This seemed appropriate then as economies were suffering high rates of inflation. 
Subsequently, it has been realized that this very independence can be a problem 
when the level of economic activity is low. The ECB is now criticized for not 
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letting the rate of interest decrease, a decrease that would help reduce the high 
rates of unemployment prevalent in the Euro area. Furthermore, the book does 
not discuss explicitly the question of short-term management of the economy— 
monetary policy has to have a medium-term perspective, fiscal policy is too clumsy 
for short-term management. Also the book does not discuss how the M3 target is 
to be achieved. Is the ECB operating with a target interest rate or a target level of 
high powered money? 

' Nevertheless, the book provides a very comprehensive and readable review of 
the literature on the various debates on monetary policy, providing a succinct 
primer on t as well as a thorough discussion of the issues confronting the ECB. 
The ECB has been in operation for about five years and it might be time to have 
another look at its operations: How successful it was in its original design and 
what changes, if any, have occurred in its philosophy and mode of operation. 
What have been the pressures on the ECB because of the low level of economic 
activity and how has it coped with these pressures? Also, has the ECB been success- 
ful in meeting its monetary targets? Historically, the Bundesbank, on whose pattern 
the ECB has been established, had usually overshot its M3 target without 
jeopardizing its inflation or losing its reputation. 
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Ethnic Conflict and Secessionism 


Rawat GANGULY and lan Macourr, eds, Ethnic Conflict and Secessionism in South and 
Southeast Asia: Causes, Dynamics, Solutions (New Delhi: Sage Publications, 
2003). Pp. 292. Price Rs 495. 


Ethnicity as an area of research is inexhaustible. Over the decades, a plethora of 
studies have brought about divergent perspectives on the whole gamut of ethnic 
conflict process—causes, dynamics and solutions. This shows the complexity of 
ethnicity as a social phenomenon factored in the politics of multi-ethnic societies, 
which can be interpreted from different standpoints depending upon the primacy 
of the variables used and the process in which ethnic cleavage is widened to create 
conflicts. Importantly, the primordial approach to the study of ethnicity is now 
increasingly being contested by instrumentalists and constructivists. The book 
under review does the same by embarking on a comprehensive empirical analysis 
of ethnic movements in the South and Southeast Asian regions. In the end, case- 
studies suggest an integrated and composite approach to understand the violent 
ethnic phenomenon in both these regions. 
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This is one of the few books based on the cross-regional comparative framework 
on the study of ethnic movements. Cases from South and Southeast Asia are selected 
with the particular research agenda of gaining new insights into similarities and 
differences along national and regional lines. The conceptual background for the 
analysis of cross-regional cases 1s provided by a brief introductory essay by Ganguly 
and a very comprehensive chapter by Carment. Ganguly makes two important 
propositions. First, the ethnic movements in both regions have resulted from the 
national socio-economic and political conditions and records that the external 
factor in conflict formation is seldom pre-eminent. While it is true that conflicts 
ın most cases are home-grown, the external role in their aggravation cannot be 
underplayed. This also explains his second point relating to the intractability and 
entrenchment of ethnic insurgencies. External patron support is an important 
ingredient of the groups’ overall strength built over a period of time to ensure 
their survival in order to achieve their goal in the face of sustained military pressure 
from the government. As the author points out, the political project of overcentral- 
ization of power at the national level in pursuit of rapid development has backfired 
at those political elites who believed that the modernization approach would bring 
about national cohesion. Instead what we have seen in many South and Southeast 
Asian societies is an uncontrollable ethnic backlash. 

Carment’s impressive chapter provides a comprehensive critical examination 
of all existing theoretical formulations on ethnic movements to understand in a 
comparative perspective the conflict processes in South and Southeast Asia. In 
effect, a comparison of ethnic movements in both the regions is made as a prelude 
to a thorough analysis of the chosen cases in the subsequent chapters. While rein- 
forcing the views in many of the empirical chapters, Carment makes a fine classifi- 
cation of secessionists evaluated in the volume into three: ethno-nationalists (Sri 
Lankan Tamils, Kashmiri Muslims, people of East Timor and Papua New Guinea’s 
Bougainvilleon minority); indigenous peoples (Moros of the Philippines); and 
communal contenders for power (Pakistan’s Mohajirs and Sindhis). Three 
important thematic issues that the book seeks to address constitute the major 
component of this chapter. On the causes of ethnic movements, Carment comes 
around to believe, rather correctly, that no single perspective can offer a complete 
explanation for the outbreak of violent conflicts. South and Southeast Asian cases 
support an approach that combines insights from primordial, political economy 
and instrumental perspectives. This endorses the point that multiple factors are 
responsible for creating ethnic conflict. If salience of group identity is important, 
so are socio-economic and political disparities, organizational skills of groups 
and mobilization of group members. The life cycle of the conflict indicating its 
dynamics is basically determined by the above factors. Conflict dynamics can 
also be shaped by the nature of civil-military and state—society relations. Cumula- 
tively, it reflects on the conflict management. The author points out that the states 
with little or no experience in managing ethnic tensions and weak institutional 
constraints believe in “hegemonic exchange”—a state response intended to 
“manage the overt aspects of inter-group ethnic conflict” (p. 39). Otherwise, the 
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list of political solutions is large. They include power sharing, democratization, 
constitutional entrenchment of ethnic minority rights, proportional division of 
offices, mutual vetoes and so on. In the process of reaching a solution, the importance 
of intermediaries cannot be ignored. Eventually, relative power position of a group 
vis-à-vis its adversary—the government—determines the nature and success of a 
solution. Carment deals with all these aspects with sufficient analytical vigour. 

Six case-studies on ethnic movements in India’s Jammu and Kashmir, Sri Lanka, 
Pakistan, Indonesia, the Philippines and Papua Guinea are empirically rich and ana- 
lytically sound. Adopting a broad framework both in historical and contemporaneous 
perspectives, the authors cover a wide canvas of issues relating to the rise, protrac- 
tion and solution of ethnic movements. Specifically, the conflicts are contextualized 
in the development of competing nationalisms, institutional decay, politicization 
of ethnicity, mobilization of people, external patron support to insurgents and 
their international activities, use of force and retributive violence and its impact 
on the conflict process. Further, all the chapters make an assessment of peace 
processes, which, in many cases like Sri Lanka, have become protracted. The Sindh 
conflict has been effectively suppressed through military coercion. The East Tumor 
conflict remains an important example of a successfully ended conflict in favour 
of the minority ethnic group. 

The concluding chapter by Macduff provides certain valuable theoretical insights 
into the conflict process. Specifically, he identifies two principles—of conflict 
management design and the integration of agencies—which the author considers 
“the kind of thinking that is now required in the face of conflicts” (p. 28). He asserts 
that any attempt at containing or transforming the conflicts requires working at 
both ends of the spectrum—from the formal participatory end and informal partici- 
patory end. In other words, peacemaking in ethnic conflicts should be a collective 
venture involving all sections of people as well as institutions. The author’s em- 
phasis on indigenous conflict prevention and building internal solutions reflects 
the need for re-conceptualization of responses to conflicts. 

Otherwise an interesting piece of work, the book has two shortcomings. First, 
the cross-regional comparisons are not sufficiently coordinated in a manner to 
reveal the similarities and dissimilarities. Certain new insights could have been 
made possible by this sort of exercise. Second, the selection of cases—at least from 
South Asia—appears arbitrary. The editors have not justified or specified the cri- 
terion for selecting only the Kashmir conflict out of a dozen conflicts in India, 
some of which continue as a protracted military affair. Nevertheless, the book is 
an important contribution to the study of ethnicity and conflict management in 
South and Southeast Asia. 
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Problems and Possibilities 


Kerumu Witson, Problems and Possibilities: Exercises in Statesmanship, 1814- 
1918 (Gloucestershire and Charleston: Tempus, 2003). Pp. 256. Price £14.99. 


Problems and Possibilities opens with a discussion of the longest drawn out phase 
of peacemaking, namely the Congress of Vienna in 1814—15 and closes with another 
decisive phase of peacemaking at Versailles in 1919. In between there are seventeen 
essays on different aspects of international relations presented, by and large, 
chronologically. But it is not a consecutive narrative of international relations. 
The author takes up scenarios and developments which presented challenges to 
statesmanship and which caused “the interests of the state to be kept constantly 
under review and debate”. Self-avowedly, he takes up the principal problems in 
such a way as to bring the variety of solutions and responses considered, devised, 
attempted and implemented. 

Keith Wilson has acquired a formidable reputation as a keen analyst of inter- 
national relations. In these essays he holds up a mirror which ruthlessly, but with 
remarkable good humour, deconstructs realities behind diplomacy. So far he had 
been writing primarily on British foreign and imperial policies during the decades 
preceding the First World War. In this collection he covers the entire period from 
Vienna to Versailles. All the essays embody the mature knowledge he has accu- 
mulated over decades. Each essay questions the established view and provides 
food for thought. 

Three essays are devoted to the issue of “responsibility” for three wars fought 
during this period: the Crimean War, the Franco-Prussian War and the First World 
War. In the chapter entitled “Responsibilities: 1914”, the author suggests that 
this war should be regarded as a collective term because in the summer of 1914 
several wars broke out simultaneously—the Austro—Serbian War, German-Russian 
War, Austro—Russian War and German—English War. Imperial considerations were 
common to them, whether these related primarily to Eastern Europe as in the case 
of Austro—Hungary and Russia or to regions outside Europe as in the case of 
Gertnanly, France, Britain and Russia. Four essays are on the theme: “Problems”. 
Let it be said in a lighter vein that the propositions used in titles of chapters reflect 
the hierarchy of states in Europe at that time. Two chapters are entitled “The Pro- 
blems for Germany” and “The Problem for Britain” whereas the chapter on Italy 
is entitled “The Italian Problem in International Relations” and there is a chapter 
with the title “The Problem of the Ottoman Empire”. Here the last of these chapters 
is taken up. Even contemporancously the Ottoman Empire had become known as 
“The Sick Man of Europe”. Its collapse was expected any time. But the Empire 
survived until the First World War. Wilson argues that the sick man was not as 
sick as many thought ıt to be (p. 147). He lists five elements to be considered. The 
first was the strength of the Ottoman Empire itself. The second was the deter- 
mination of the Great Powers to uphold the treaties guaranteeing its independence. 
The third and fourth were its alliances with the Great Powers and the minor Powers. 
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The fifth was the existence and exploitation of the rivalries between the Great 
Powers and the minor ones. As regards the first element, the Empire maintained 
an army that was strong enough to count for something and its fortification of the 
Dardenelles was such that it was not easy to enter the Straits. The Russo-Turkish 
War of 1877-+78 not only considerably weakened Russia but also made it reluctant 
to repeat the experience. In the mid-1880s and mid-1890s, the British were most 
unwilling to attempt forcing of the Straits. It might be added that even in 1915, one 
reason why the Dardenelles expedition was called off was the stiff resistance of 
the Turks. 

British foreign and imperial policies form the theme of four essays. Even in his 
earlier writings Wilson has been arguing that the British were much less interested 
in Europe than in the Empire, that they felt less threatened by the growing power 
of Germany than by Russia’s expansion in West Asia and Central Asia and that, 
for the British, the establishment of friendly relations with Russia was an end in 
itself. In this book, the author has highlighted the Indian dimension more explicitly. 
In the essay on the Eastern Question he says: “For the British Empire, the Eastern 
Question was a question of the defence of India. Had the British Empire not existed, 
had the British not assumed huge responsibilities on the Indian subcontinent, 
there would have been for the British no Eastern Question at all” (p. 45). 

Wilson argues that from the mid-1830s to the 1850s, the two issues that con- 
cemed the British were: how to stop the emergence of an Arab state from the eastern 
Mediterranean to the Persian Gulf, and how to attack the Russian Empire with a 
high probability of defeating it. The concern behind the first was to guard all short 
routes to India and the second was to defend the frontiers of India. In the chapter 
on “British Imperial policy, 1906-14”, the author takes up the issues of Staff 
Conversations between Britain and France in 1906 and again in 1911. Successive 
governments continued to make inquiries in one guise or another as to whether 
France could rely on British armed support if attacked by Germany. In the British 
cabinet of some twenty ministers, until 1911, not more than four ministers and 
thereafter not more than five ministers knew about this. The view at London was 
that Russia would throw itself on the side of France. For Britain, friendship with 
France’s ally Russia seemed most important. Russia was expanding in Central 
Asia and Britain simply did not have the human and material resources to meet 
Russia with a superior force. Grey acknowledged that Anglo—Russian friendship 
was the comerstone of the foreign relations of the British government because 
alienation of Russia would put the Indian Empire most at risk. The British took 
advantage of the French connection with Russia to establish a purely imperial 
one of their own. The author argues that the dominant impulse was the defence of 
India, not continental commitment or the grand strategy of coordination with 
France. i 

The most interesting is Chapter Eighteen, on the course of the First World War. 
Commenting on the war aims of Britain, France, Japan and the United States, the 
author argues that it was “a war of all against all”, that “each state was interested 
only in its own future and security, at the expense, fundamentally, of all the other 
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states” and that, as the war went on, the war aims expanded (p. 205). He also 
argues that the war aims of each and every power, whether fighting on the opposite 
side or the same side, conflicted to a considerable extent with those of each and 
every other power. Discussing the case of the French, he says that at a time when 
much of northern France was occupied by German armies, the French insisted on 
being represented on any Balkan expeditionary force. They maintained that 
otherwise Russia would become the sole arbiter of the fate of the Balkan peoples. 
France maintained an army of 350,000 men in the Balkans, at Salonika In 1915, 
this army was named, symbolically, L’ Armee de L’ Orient. 

Wilson’s book is greatly to be welcomed because the themes in the essays are 
original, exciting and provocative. Students and other readers would find the 
reading most rewarding. Twelve maps, each uncomplicated and self-explanatory, 
enhance its value. There is one more map on the cover—a satirical map produced 
early in the First World War by an unknown German cartoonist. It provides an apt 
preview of the comments of the book. In these essays, Wilson draws on his vast 
knowledge of original sources, published documents and secondary works. There 
is a detailed bibliography for each chapter. But there are no footnotes. One misses 
these at times. The book is beautifully produced by Tempus. 
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Yeltsin Years in Russia 


Zarar IMAM and N.V. Romanovsky, Eltsyn Years in Russia, 1990-1999, Political 
History of Mid-20th Century Russia, USSR (New Delhi: Sanskriti, 2002). 
Pp. 261. Price Rs 625. : 


With the formal disintegration of the Soviet Union on 25 December 1991, the 
interest in the former Soviet space also declined. Socialism stood discredited and 
President George Bush (Sr) proclaimed US victory in the Cold War, much to the 
chagrin of former Soviet President Mikhail Gorbachev. Russia faced many uncer- 
tainties in the social, political and economic spheres. Even when Russia managed 
to emerge from the ruins of the former USSR, the situation remained far too fluid 
for serious academic pursuits. In many Indian universities, courses on the former 
Soviet Union were disbanded. The paucity of authentic, reliable material on Russia 
is still being felt. It is in this context that the publication of the book under review 
has to be appreciated as a welcome addition to the existing not-too-large volume 
of literature on contemporary Russia. 

The six chapters of the book spanning 261 pages seek to cover Russia’s “Political 
Landscape”, economy and “Social Developments” right up to 2001, although the 
book basically aims at covering the period up to 1999. Chapters on foreign policy, 
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“The Mind of New Russia” and “The Balance Sheet” constitute other significant’ 
aspects of the book. The information gathered in these chapters is based, to a large 

extent, on the primary source material in Russian, not easily accessible, infusing 

the book with a “scholar-insider” mien as Zafar Imam very rightly points out in 

his preface about Romanovsky’s contribution. 

Yeltsin is commonly perceived as an iconoclast, a “terminator” who put an end 
to the career of communism and what Reagan called the “Evil Empire”. But when 
it came to building a liberal democratic Russia, Yeltsin was found wanting. Under 
him, an insufficiently prepared Russia was undergoing three revolutionary trans- 
formations simultaneously as Strobe Talbot once pointed out: transformation from 
totalitarianism to democracy, from command economy to a free enterprise one, 
and from a multinational empire to a nation state. In 1917, there were no precedents 
to establish a socialist system. In 1991, there existed no precedents to accomplish 
the first two transformations either. What followed is described by some writers 
as “de-development of Russia” as a “cashless” society. When price controls were 
abolished on 2 January 1992, all hell broke loose. According to the book under 
review, the ruble was devalued 196 times leading to the wiping out of all savings 
of the Russian people. The 2,600 per cent inflation coincided with the element for 
autonomy in the former Soviet Union. The authors are right in saying that the 
politics of Yeltsin’s time was shaped by crises. Yeltsin became the first elected 
Head of State in a thousand years of Russian history in 1991. He managed to win 
a second term in 1996 not, however, without difficulty. The chances of his success 
were slim given his pugnacious temperament. He fought with everyone: publicly 
heckled Gorbachev after the August 1991 coup at the cost of 160 deaths (p. 4); 
bombed the so-called White House with a view to forcing the Soviet era leaders 
stationed there in that building into submission; took on the Dumas after 1993; 
dismissed a record number of five Prime Ministers and finally fought many of his 
former friends and comrades-in-arms, including Alexander Lebed who was used 
and discarded after Yeltsin won the second term. 

Yeltsin's era was characterized by rule by decree, drunkenness, ill-health, arro- 
gant high-handedness, nepotism, crony capitalism, corruption and false posturing. 
For all the reforms attempted under Yeltsin, Russia experienced negative growth 
in the period 1992-97 and people felt that they were worse off in 1997 when com- 
pared to 1992. Their faith in reforms and democracy had all but evaporated. 
Democracy survived by default. Political fragmentation (as indicated by the 
existence of 235 political parties in 1995 and 139 in 2000) and apathy compounded 
the difficulties. The authors have given a detailed account of the major 
developments including the August 1998 financial crisis (resulting in a five-and- 
a-half-fold devaluation of the ruble and the collapse of hundreds of banks) that 
proved to be the beginning of the end for Yeltsin. They are right in saying that 
“Yeltsin’s political style was formed in the Soviet conditions” and “in the CPSU 
apparatus” (p. 10). 

The 1993 constitution was tailormade for Yeltsin. It made him very powerful. 
Examining the 1993 constitution in detail, the authors point out that despite the 
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Federal Treaty of 1992 (p. 32), and thirty separate treaties signed in 1999 with 
some of the 89 federating units, over 25 per cent of local laws were in conflict with 
the central laws in 2000 (p. 48). The absence of any provisions for the federal 
intervention did not deter Moscow from two interventions in Chechnya (in De- 
cember 1994 and September 1999), sending troops to Tadjikistan, maintaining a 
stranglehold on Daghestan, and threatening Georgia over Abkhazian crisis. 
However, favouring centralization, Putin has now divided Russia into seven 
districts, each run by his own handpicked envoy. 

As regards economic reforms, the so-called “Shock-Therapy” brought untold 
misery for the Russian masses. State property worth $200 billion was sold for 
$5 billion. The whole privatization process was messy and unplanned. The economy 
was dollarized when people purchased $50 billion in 1996. Up to 30 per cent of the 
Russians were pushed into living below the poverty line. The public transport fare 
increased 2,000 times. On the infamous Black Tuesday (that is, 11 October 1994), 
the ruble fell 30 per cent in a single day. The national debt stood at $140 billion 
and the foreign debt soared to $150 billion. The flight of over $1 billion a month, 
$15 billion a year from the crisis-ridden, cash-starved Russia ironically served to 
finance the world economies. Foreign investment in Russia was just 1 per cent of 
the global foreign investment. In 1997, the Russian GNP was reduced by about 
half of the 1989 level. About 126,793 economic units (or 55 per cent of state pro- 
perty) were privatized. There were unemployment problems and salaries could 
not be paid regularly. The inflation ate away 20 per cent of the incomes in 1999 
(p. 155). The tax evasion was massive till 1998 (p. 91). Overall, the authors regard 
the Russian economy as a quasi-market economy where the basic characteristics 
of a market economy were not completely in place, although it was officially 
admitted as of 1 January 2000, 74.4 per cent of all the enterprises with a working 
force of 6,485,000 people were in private hands and an industrial oligarchy was 
in place as well. 

The social scene was no less disturbing, with the demographic disaster reducing 
the population from 148.7 million to 145.5 million in 1991. The death rate was 2 
per cent higher than the birth rate. Half the marriages ended in divorce and 650,000 
children were listed as orphans. Some 3,001,748 crimes were reported of which 
1,847,835 were listed as serious; 1,312 people were arrested for terrorist acts. 
Given the 12,000 organized criminal groups, Moscow was dubbed as the crime 
capital of the world. While 11-15 per cent income disparities were reported for 
the regions, for Moscow, these assumed the level of 47 times in 2000. While 12 per 
cent were classified as well-to-do, 1-3 per cent were super rich. This elite has 
emerged from the former “nominclatura” class. The authors therefore argue that 
under Yeltsin, two Russias, two currencies and two cultures emerged. A stable 
middle class is yet to be formed. The authors believe that “social structure has not 
yet assumed clearly marked direction” and that despite enormous poverty, in- 
equalities and unemployment, there is no likelihood of Russia taking a plunge 
into civil war, thanks mainly to the Durkheimian sense of modemity postulating 
integrative cohesion and social solidarity (pp. 147-48). The authors speak of 
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“mulu-dimensional transition affected by deep crisis in most of its societal spheres”. 
In their view, “Russia’s transitory character is obscured and its outcome uncertain 
because of the widespread crime and ‘shadow economy’” (p. 153). 

The authors have also examined in detail the evolution of Russia’s foreign policy. 
How Russia first turned West (70 per cent Russians believed that they belong to 
Europe), then East, and is now involved in a kind of balancing act. They believe 
that Russia’s foreign policy has come a full circle. Yet, “ the transitory phase was 
far from over” (p. 204). 

A very well-written chapter, “The New Mind of Russia”, highlights the various 
intellectual cross-currents seeking to weave together, albeit unsuccessfully, a model 
for the future of Russia. The diverse strands explored for the purpose are: Westem- 
ization, nationalism and patriotism, Great Russian chauvinism, authoritarianism, 
individualism, Christian Orthodoxy, Soviet-time nostalgia, restoration of super- 
power status, liberalism, capitalism, free-enterprise economy or a mixed economy, 
etc. This “parade of ideas” (p. 216) fails to answer the question: where should 
Russia go? For all this intellectual exercise, Russia has ended up with what Nemtsov 
and Gaider called, “semi criminal”, “gangster”, “thievish” capitalism (p. 255). 
The expression “crony capitalism” is also often used to describe the Russian 
economic system. The authors believe that new Russia is in a flux. The transition 
process has moved very slowly so far. They rule out going back to the Soviet past 
(even the communists do not want that, as is evident from the interviews given by 
the Communist Party chief Zhuganov). Putin once observed that those who reject 
the Soviet past have no heart but those who want to retum to it have no brains. 
Further, the authors argue that there is no possibility of Russia sliding into a civil 
war, disintegrating on ethnic lines or falling prey to extremist nationalism, etc. 
The Russians find ıt difficult to live without an official ideology but ideological 
pluralism alone is possible in Russia, although, “there is no tradition of modern 
type of democracy in the country”. The authors have also predicted that “A bumpy 
road thus lies ahead...the period of transition may thus continue longer than 
expected.... Another ten or fifteen years are required...to propel Russia forward. 
Meanwhile we have to wait and watch” (pp. 231-40). 

In parts, the book is written very incoherently. The subtitle: “Political History 
of Mid-20th Century Russia, 1990-1999” does not fit the main title of the book: 
Eltsyn’s Years in Russia. The 1990s cannot be the mid-twentieth century. There 
was no need to spell Yeltsin as Eltsyn, Rutskoi as Rutskoy, Zhuganov as Ziuganov, 
Kirienko as Kireenkov. Even in Russian, Yeltsin is not spelled as Eltsyn. The pre- 
face does not carry the name of the co-author, Romanovsky. The words: “Professor 
Romanovsky once again readily teamed up with me” and, “I acknowledge Pro- 
fessor Romanovsky’s invaluable share in joint authorship of the book,” sound 
strange and give the impression that the joint authorship is grudgingly granted to 
Romanovsky. Whereas, on reading the book, one is struck by the profound contri- 
bution Romanovsky had made through his Russian language primary source 
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materials, surveys, and extensive empirical work, giving the book what Zafar 
Imam himself calls “the insight of a scholar-insider and a Russian personality, 
too” (p. viii). The main drawback of the book is the absence of notes and references. 
Without them, the reader is left with no option but to trust the authors for the ac- 
curacy, veracity and authenticity of the data supplied. Since the book contains a 
plethora of data on a variety of subjects, the need for counterchecking is a very 
strong one indeed. The explanation that the authors have “refrained from burdening 
the text with all too many reference notes”; that “the sources are available in 
Russian only in Moscow” (p. viii), and are “too numerous to quote as reference” 
(p. 115) are not convincing. The bibliography given at the end of the book is very 
inadequate. The constitution under Brezhnev dates from 7 October 1977 and not 
1978 (p. 32). In fact, 7 October was declared the “Constitution Day” which was a 
holiday as well. The tenure of the Duma is two years and not four years as men- 
tioned on p. 34. Contrary to what the authors write on page 158, Islam does not 
have any room for churches. Further, if Russia had an age-old legacy of inter- 
ethnic peace (p. 235), why did Lenin have to write so much on the nationality 
question and about Russia being the prison house of nationalities, Tsarist 
imperialism, Great Russian chauvinism, the need for proletarian internationalism, 
etc.? What makes the authors so sure that there will be no civil war, no disintegration 
on ethnic lines, no prospect of extremist nationalism? How does one explain the 
Zhirinovsky phenomenon or for that matter the frequent attacks on foreigners by 
Great Russian chauvinists and other fascist groups? They provide no convincing 
argument for these assertions save Durkheim’s view on modernity. In fact, during 
Yeltsin’s early years in power, such possibilities were frequently talked about 
both within and outside Russia. The authors concede at many places that there 
exists nostalgia for Soviet times, that the Russians find it difficult to live without 
an official ideology and yet rule out the emergence of an ideology because the 
Russians no longer have the nerve to go in for large-scale experimentation and 
social engineering, which any ideology would entail (p. 235). 

These minor shortcomings, however, cannot obscure the overall importance of 
the book. No major aspect of contemporary Russian society has escaped the 
attention of the authors. With its wealth of information and data analysis, the 
book is surely an invaluable contribution to Russian studies. Not since the publi- 
cation in the year 2000 of Stephen White’s book, Russia’s New Politics: The 
Management of a Post Communist Society, has any book with so much of new 
information on contemporary Russia reached us. Anyone interested in making 
sense of the developments in Russia under Yeltsin will find the book very useful. 
A low-priced paperback edition will surely enhance its availability and reach. 


Department of Political Science z Mond. MoazzaM ALI 
University of Hyderabad 
Hyderabad 
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The Ilusion of Progress 


ALEXANDER GILLESPIE, The Illusion of Progress: Unsustainable Development in 
International Law and Policy (London and Sterling, VA: Earthscan 
Publications Ltd, 2001). Pp. xi + 244. Price £14.95. 


The central theme of this book is captured accurately in its title—that progress is 
an illusion. Gillespie challenges the notion that the international community is on 
the path of progress and underscores the urgency of the need to “rethink” develop- 
ment in order to ensure progress. He identifies several issues that relate to progress— 
development, growth, markets, trade, debt, aid, peace and sovereignty—and sets out 
to illustrate how none of these concepts, as currently understood and implemented 
in actual practice, is contributing to the attainment of progress. 

The conventional processes of development, states Gillespie, have resulted in 
a situation where the poor are getting poorer while the rich are getting richer. This 
failure of the development process can be attributed, according to him, to a “myopic 
obsession with only economic growth” (p. 4), to the exclusion of social and environ- 
meatal factors. New concepts such as “sustainable development”, “social develop- 
ment” and “right to development” have contributed to a move away from identifying 
“development” with Northern forms of modernity and towards an inclusion of 
environmental and social factors in the idea of development. However, the author 
contends that though, in principle, the idea of development now incorporates 
within it components such as human rights, democracy and gender equality, there 
remains a vast distance between rhetoric and reality. 

Gillespie goes on to elaborate that whereas earlier, the sustainable development 
debate was split between the “pro-growth” and the “regrowth” advocates, by the 
1990s it had moved towards identifying a complementary linkage between growth 
and sustainable development. Since economic growth is an overriding priority 
for all countries, the question of “limits to gfowth” becomes crucial. He endorses 
the possibility of there being physical limits to growth, if not in terms of limited 
natural resources, then in terms of a limited carrying capacity. The relevance of 
technology, population growth and per capita consumption on the limits to growth 
is examined and the author concludes that while technology has succeeded in 
continuously pushing outwards the limits to growth, the international community 
is fighting a losing battle to control population growth and consumption. 

Examining the interplay between markets and environmental protection, Gil- 
lespie identifies mechanisms for working towards the objectives of environmental 
protection from within the framework of a free market. Such an approach would 
have to rely on a recognition of private property, internalization of externalities, 
correction of subsidies, facilitation of a socially responsible industry and green 
consumerism, etc. However, he stops short of relying exclusively on the free market 
for environmental protection, pointing out that “...free market environmentalism 
can only go so far” (p. 52). As the ultimate aim of the market is profit, the players 
within it may need to be directed through government intervention. 
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The author also highlights many problems with the international trade regime 
as it exists today. Some of the more salient issues that need to be addressed include 
those of internalizing environmental externalities, incorporating the role of sience, 
and attempting harmonization in a diverse world. Free trade does not allow self- 
reliance and is based on commercial viability as opposed to social or environmental 
objectives. In any case, increased growth resulting from free trade may not neces- 
sarily lead to environmental protection. Moreover, global economic relations are 
determined by the balance of power, and because of power imbalances, the benefits 
of free trade do not flow to all nations equally. The author concludes that the cur- 
rent trade regime revolves more around power than equity and fairness. 

Gillespie traces the emergence of the debt crisis and the subsequent “structural 
adjustment programmes” which the indebted developing countries were forced 
to undertake, often resulting in adverse social and enviornmental effects. According 
to his analysis, most initiatives undertaken to address the problem of debt have 


failed. And whatever limited progress has been achieved is limited to middle- ` 


income Southern countries to the exclusion of the more severely indebted countries. 
Thus, in the debt crisis, the disproportionate suffers have been the poor and the 
vulnerable. The author suggests that there is a need to reconcile traditional structural 
adjustment goals with new social and environmental objectives. 

The author highlights the significant role that aid has to play in moving towards 
a socially and environmentally sustainable society, provided it is properly con- 
ceived and executed. Aid provides many countries with the resources necessary 
for the protection of the environment and human welfare. But aid is commonly 
misused and abused by both donors and recipients. He argues that the traditional 
mechanisms and motivations for aid need to change. 

Peace is also an essential element of sustainable development. Not only do the 
economic costs of military security divert scarce funds from other development 
activities, but also, war and violence damage society and the environment. The 
author outlines the initiatives at the international level towards arms control in 
cases of both conventional and nuclear arms. While conventional arms control is 
not comprehensive enough to be effective, nuclear arms control is unfair. Thus, 
the initiatives in arms control are wanting. According to the author, the solution 
lies in a supra-sovereign body capable of establishing peace. 

Finally, the author points out that increasing globalization and interdependence 
are changing the ground rules by which sovereign states operate, thereby challenging 
the very concept of sovereignty. This fact is especially highlighted in the case of 
ecological interdependence. A system whose operation is contingent upon the 
consent of every state is likely to lead to least common solutions. Therefore, the 
author suggests that the powers of a central international institution may have to 
be strengthened. He points out that in the real world situation, the international 
environmental system is without effective governance, as is made evident by the 
“preference for soft law, the failure to accept binding jurisdiction of international 
courts, and the marginalization of all actors other than sovereign states...” 
(p. 148). 
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Thus, for each of the identified issues, Gillespie envisages a potential for valuable 
contribution to the objectives of sustainable development. However, a reality check 
of the ground situation reveals that things-are not as they should be. In his own 
words, “The international community needs all of these things, but not necessarily 
in the way they are currently operating” (p. xi). In sum, the author attempts to 
draw our attention away from the “rhetoric of sustainable development” towards 
the critical issues which he identifies as those relating to economic growth, market 
structure, free trade, aid, debt, security and sovereignty. 

In seeking to introduce the debates surrounding the identified issue areas, this 
book meets with a reasonable degree of success. However, to the reader already 
familiar with these debates (and these debates have been around for some tme), 
the book may be of limited interest. The fleeting manner in which the issues are 
discussed is disappointing. This is possibly the result of the selection of an 
immensely wide canvas covering such crucial and multidimensional issues. The 
value addition of the work is therefore limited to identifying the lacunae in the 
world order and presenting them in a single work in order to underscore the mag- 
nitude of the problem that the world is facing. 

Though it points out the gravity of the situation, the book stops short of offering 
concrete and specific solutions. The solutions offered in the book are general in 
nature and are mostly presented in terms of the need to “rethink development” 
(p. 4) and “rethink aid” (p. 122), etc. Perhaps the book is intended to focus on the 
problems rather than the solutions, in line with the genre of writings such as Silent 
Spring (Rachel Carson, 1962) and Limits to Growth (Club of Rome, 1972), which 
elicited widespread alarm and subsequently kick-started processes of reform to 
prevent the scenarios presaged in these works. Although this book does not succeed 
to quite the same extent in evoking a sense of alarm, the broad conclusion of the 
author that lacunae in various underlying structures of the existing world order 
need to be rectified in order to make progress a reality is quite unexceptionable. 


Research Associate ARCHNA NEGI 
Centre for Development and Human Rights 
New Delhi 
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From Security in Asia to Asian Security” 


Varun Sahni 


Asia is not a region; it is a continent consisting of several regions. Although we 
state this proposition as a truism, it can indeed be buttressed conceptually. The 
“continent” is essentially a geographical concept.' “One of the main continuous 
bodies of land on the earth’s surface ...” is how it has been defined.” The concept 
of the continent has clarity, despite minor debates about whether, for instance, 
Antarctica is a continent or not. In sharp contrast, the concept of the region remains 
vague and elusive, as William R. Thompson demonstrated over thirty years ago.’ 
From a security perspective, Barry Buzan’s notion of the “regional security com- 
plex” is probably the most appropriate, and certainly the most applicable, concep- 
tual tool currently available to give coherence to the troublesome concept of the 
region. Buzan defines the security complex as “a set of states whose major security 
perceptions and concerns are so interlinked that their national security problems 
cannot reasonably be analysed or resolved apart from one another.™ The essential 
notion at the heart of Buzan’s concept is that “regionally based clusters” are the 
“normal pattern of security interdependence in a geographically diverse, anarchic 





The author is Professor, Centre for International Politics, Organization and Disarmament, School 
of International Studies, Jawaharlal Nehru University, New Delhi. 


* The onginal version of this article was presented at a seminar on “India and Emerging Asia” 
jointly organized by the Mimstry of External Affairs, Government of India and School of Inter- 
national Studies, Jawaharlal Nehru University, in early 2004. 


' That is not to say that the word “continent” 1s brief of strategic meaning In particular, the 
concept of the “continental state” (as opposed to the “maritime state”) has been considered by 
many scholars as significant in strategic terms. For more on this ses Colin S. Gray, “Seapower and 
Landpower,” in Colin S. Gray and Roger W. Barnett (eds), Seapower and Strategy (Annapolis: 
United States Naval Institute, 1989), pp 3-26; John J. Mearsheimer, The Tragedy of Great Power 
Politics (New York: W.W. Norton, 2001), pp. 83—137. 

2 The Shorter Oxford English Dictionary, vol. 1 (Oxford: Oxford University Press, 1983), p. 412. 

3 William R. Thompson, “The Regional Subsystem: A Conceptual Explication and a Propositional 
Inventory,” International Studies Quarterly, vol. 17, no. 1 (March) 1973, pp. 89-117. 

‘Barry Buzan, Ole Wever and Jaap de Wilde, Securty: A New Framework for Analysis (Boulder: 
Lynne Rienner Publishers, 1998), p. 12. This is Buzan’s latest definition of a concept he first 
proposed in 1983. 
ee 
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international system.’ The essential structure of a security complex is determined 
by the patterns of friendship and enmity within it, as also the distribution of cap- 
abilities among the principal states of which it is composed.‘ The purpose of this 
article is to ask what ıt would take for Asia to become a region and whether it would 
be in India’s interest to encourage or impede that process of metamorphosis. 

There are many critical issues and developments in the present and the recent 
past that have had an impact on security in Asia and vie for policy and analytical 
attention. To identify only the most important security concerns on the Asian con- 
tinent, we could focus our attention on the problems arising out of the military 
occupation of Iraq, the deadlock in the Israel-Palestine conflict, Afghanistan in 
flux, the growing presence of external actors in Central Asia, persisting uncertainty 
on the Korean peninsula, the enduring threat of terrorism in Southeast Asia, nuclear 
and missile proliferation to/from Pakistan and the ongoing India-Pakistan détente. 
While other issues could undoubtedly be added to this large and diverse list, they 
will not lead us to greater analytical clarity about security in Asia. To the contrary, we 
must move beyond headline grabbing issues and developments and focus instead 
upon the underlying power configurations in Asia today if we are to get to grips 
with the security problématique in contemporary Asia. 

The next section analyzes the various key states of Asia and the regions in 
which they are embedded in order to arrive at a clearer understanding of security 
in Asia today. In the section that follows, the various security configurations that 
could emerge on the Asian continent (or, more broadly, in the Asia-Pacific) would 
be explored and their respective implications for India examined. 


Security in Asia Today 


No analysis of the configuration of power in Asia—or indeed any other continent— 
today can even begin without taking account of the preponderance of American 
power. Not since the high noon of the Victorian period (1860-80) has a single state 
so dominated world politics in terms of sheer capability. The US today spends 
more on its military capabilities than the next fifteen countries on the military 
spending list combined. Even this datum understates US preponderance because 
several countries below the USA on the military spending list are its own friends 
and allies. Furthermore, a much higher proportion of US military spending goes 
into military research and development. What this means is that an unbridgeable 
technological gulf has also opened up between the US and all the other key states 
in the international system. 

As Table 1 shows, the US military presence in the Asia-Pacific is organized around - 
two large, regionally organized “unified combatant commands”: the US Pacific 
Command (USPACOM) based at Honolulu, Hawaii and the US Central Command 
(USCENTCOM) based at MacDill Air Force Base in Florida. The data in Table 1 


5 Buzan, Wever and de Wilde, Security, p. 11. 
€ Berry Buzan, People, States and Fear, 2nd ed (Boulder: Lynne Rienner Publishers, 1991), p 211. 
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indicate that USPACOM has a large naval and air force component while 
USCENTCOM is predominantly made up of the army element. Apart from these 
regional commands, the US Special Operations Command, also based at MacDill 
Air Force Base, is heavily involved in parts of Asia. Since the Second World War 
the US has maintained significant forces in Alaska and has around 40,000 troops 
each in Hawaii, Japan and South Korea. The bulk of the US military presence in 
this part of the world is maintained afloat the Pacific Fleet. 


Table 1 
US Military Presence in the Asia-Pacific (2003) 

Formation Numbers Deployed 
Pacific command (USPACOM) 285,549 
Amy 64,410 
Air force 39,540 
Navy 15,640 
Marine corps 25,559 
Pacific fleat 140,400 
Reserves 13,470 
Civilians 29,600 
Central command (USCENTCOM) 206,310 
Army 183,200 

` Airforce . 3,780 
Navy 3,130 
Marine corps 13,800 
Manne expeditionary unit fifth fleet 2,200 
Special forces 2,400 
Location Numbers Deployed 
e Alaska 18,650 
e Hawau 39,000 
e Guam 4,490 
e Singapore 151 
o Japan 40,680 
e South Korea 41,360 
e Australia 110 
e Diego Garcia 668 
e Thailand 69 
e Afghanistan 8,500 
e Bahrain 4,500 
e Djibout 800 
o Iraq 146,400 
e Kuwait 38,160 
e Oman 270 
e Pakistan 1,300 
e Qatar 3,300 
e Saudi Arabia ~ nil (training) 
e United Arab Emirates 570 
e Uzbekistan (UN Operations) 1,050 


Source: The International Institute for Strategic Studies, The Miltary Balance 
2003-2004 (London: Oxford University Press, 2003), pp. 25-28. 
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However, apart from these traditional deployments, the most significant American 
military presence in Asia today is ın Iraq, where over 146,000 US troops are tasked 
with the military occupation of Iraq. We can see in this part of the world US forces 
performing the entire range of tasks that “imperial powers” have performed through 
recorded history: to conquer (Iraq), to deter (the Pacific Fleet, American forces in 
Japan and South Korea, and American strategic bombers on Guam), to punish 
(Afghanistan) and to police (Iraq). The policing function, which would require 
the conversion of a significant part of US military capability into an imperial 
constabulary, is the only one that the American forces are not performing well. It 
is therefore perfectly logical that Washington is keen to subcontract this vital 
military task to other states. 

Thus, while the US is the pre-eminent status quo power globally, its role in Asia 
in the recent past has been to wreak havoc with the status quo. The new American 
grand strategy of “muscular dominance” formulated by neo-conservative politics 
has been shaped around the trinity of military dominance, the war on terrorism 
and West Asia, with pre-emptive action as the new doctrine to attain American 
interests.’ 

If “preponderance” is the keyword that best describes the US in Asia today, 
“centrality” is perhaps the best keyword with which to characterize the role of 
China. Geostrategically, China is at the very heart of Asia. It is the only country 
that is a part of or abuts all the regions of Asia apart from West Asia—Central 
Asia, South Asia, Southeast Asia and East Asia. If Asia the continent is ever to 
become Asia the region, it would be due to the role played by China, for good or 
for ill. Thus, it would not be too much of an exaggeration to say that China defines 
Asia; there can be no Asia without China. This truism will be even truer twenty 
years from now, by which time China would have become the single largest eco- 
nomic power and at least the second largest military power in the world system. 
Unless China implodes under the weight of its own internal contradictions, which 
seems a rather remote possibility, or gets severely weakened in a crippling cross— 
Taiwan straits war, which is just as unlikely, dealing and coping with Chinese 
power will be the biggest challenge facing not just India but all other Asian states. 

With its border questions largely settled, China has embarked upon economic 
growth in what appears to be a status quo mode at the regional level coupled with 
a mildly revisionist orientation at the systemic level. As we will see in the section 
that follows, the historic role that China could play is to be the prime mover of a 
Helsinki-type process in Asia. As far as India itself is concerned, an improved 
strategic relationship with China must essentially have two, and ideally three, 
critical elements in it. The two essential elements in a China—India détente would 
be (1) a border settlement which provides “equal and mutual security” to both 


7 A powerful critique of the new American grand strategy can be found in Sherle R. Schwenninger, 
“Revamping American Grand Strategy,” World Policy Journal, vol 20, no. 3 (Pall) 2003, pp. 25—44. 
Perhaps the best analysis of preemptive action is M. Elaine Bunn, “Preemptive Action: When, How 
and to What Effect?” Strategic Forum 200 (July 2003), Institute for National Strategic Studies, 
National Defense University, Washington, DC. 
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states and (2) the establishment of a stable deterrence relationship between the 
two states. The third—the ideal—element, which would move the China—India 
relationship from a “negative security” to a “positive security” dimension, would 
involve the two states working together to create a cooperative security arrange- 
ment on the Asian continent. 

India, seen from an Asian perspective, can best be characterized as an “emerging 
power”. To understand what an emerging power is, we first need a prior under- 
standing of what a “middle power” is. We define middle powers as the special 
category of states that lack the system-shaping capabilities of the great powers, 
but whose size, resources and role, nonetheless, precludes them from being ignored 
by the great powers. In other words, middle powers may lack the capacity to chal- 
lenge the way in which the great powers run the international system, but they are 
sufficiently powerful to defy any great power attempt to force them to behave in 
a manner against their choosing.* Emerging powers, then, are middle powers on 
the ascendant: states that have the capability and intention to manoeuvre their 
way into great power-status. India, from this conceptual vantage point, is a quint- 
essential emerging power. It should be pointed out that India’s emergence is more 
likely to be in the realm of international political economy than that of international 
security. Furthermore, much like China, India will remain a status quo power at 
the regional level and be mildly revisionist at the level of the international system. 

Since the India—Pakistan war of 1971, which led to the creation of Bangladesh, 
South Asia as a region has remained prey to “structural insecurity”. The Indocentric 
nature of South Asia is a fact of history and geography, a structural element that 
India cannot avoid and its neighbours cannot afford to ignore. Geographically, 
India forms the core of South Asia, and its neighbours, the periphery. India shares 
borders with each of the other countries in the region, while none of its neighbours 
share a land border with any South Asian country other than India. Indian military 
power in conventional terms far outweighs the collective power of all its regional 
neighbours. Thus, the only way the other countries of South Asia could contend 
with Indian power would be by resorting to external balancing—seeking extra- 
regional intervention—which India resolutely opposes. Until Pakistan’s nuclear 
tests in June 1998, there seemed to be no way out of this security dilemma: 
However, by gaining strategic parity with India, Pakistan has shattered the structural 
insecurity that has plagued South Asia and opened the possibility of durable peace 
in the region. 

Some Indian analysts contest this sanguine view with the argument that a nuclear 
Pakistan would be more, and not less, belligerent vis-a-vis India. Pointing to the 
Kargil war between India and Pakistan in the summer of 1999, they suggest it 
was possible only because Pakistan had nuclear weapons and could, therefore, 
infiltrate its forces across the Line of Control (LOC) in Kashmir without the fear 
of starting a full-fledged war. However, Kargil does not disprove the proposition 


$ While the middle power concept has not been adequately analyzed, the best work on the theme 
is Carsten Holbraad, Middle Powers in. International Politics (London: Macmillan, 1984). 
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that nuclear deterrence can work in South Asia. (After all, India resisted the tempt- 
ation of crossing the international border, and Pakistan finally called it a day and 
pulled out.) What Kargil proves is the fact that nuclear weapons buttress the status 
quo, and are rather poor tools for a revisionist foreign policy, much less the sort 
of Pakistani adventurism witnessed in Kargil. 

It is undoubtedly true that Pakistani insecurity vis-à-vis India lies at the heart of 
the regional security problématique in South Asia. However, a more secure Pakistan 
is a necessary (but not sufficient) prerequisite for durable peace in South Asia. 

It is important to note that India—Pakistan antagonism is distinct from the struc- 
tural insecurity problem outlined above. India’s conflict with Pakistan has its roots 
in ideology and identity rather than in an asymmetry of power. Indeed, among 
important sections of the Pakistani policy elite, the obsession of parity with India ` 
has a certain hallucinatory quality. The central problem remains that Pakistan 
was founded on the “two nation theory”, an ideology that conferred distinct national 
identities on Hindus and Muslims. From the Indian perspective, the passage of 
time may be the best solution to the India-Pakistan problem. For the post-Partition 
generation of the Indian elite, Pakistan has always been another country, coloured 
differently on the map in school. For them the equation “Pakistan = homeland for 
Indian Muslims” makes absolutely no sense, since there are as many Indian 
Muslims today as the entire population of Pakistan. As the post-Partition generation 
reaches positions of power and influence in India in the coming decades, the cen- 
trality of Pakistan in India’s Weltanschauung is likely to diminish considerably. 
Whether a similar process will take place in Pakistan is an open but crucial question. 

Indeed, the key word that can best describe Pakistan today is “confusion”. The 
fundamental question facing the rulers and people of Pakistan is the way in which 
their collective identity is redefined. It is sobering to note that the same military 
establishment that is now seeking to “liberalize” Pakistan has been responsible 
for the “Islamization” of the country in the first place. Few countries in the world 
have had such a revisionist foreign and security policy for such a long time. There 
was a moment in the early 1990s when Pakistan was simultaneously engaged in 
three asymmetric conflicts: Afghanistan, Punjab and Kashmir. Although recent 
events have undoubtedly dented Pakistan’s self-confidence in this area, the legacy 
of this history lives on. 

Thus, the configuration of relative power in South Asia in the post-Cold War 
period is characterized by Indian dominance, Pakistani defiance, and overt bilateral 
nuclearization leading to strategic parity between the two. While India and Pakistan 
have officially been at peace since 1971,° their armed forces continue to fight each 
other, particularly in the Kashmir valley. Further afield, Pakistan is pursuing a 
low-cost, moderately effective strategy of supporting insurgent groups against 
New Delhi. India has officially described the Kashmir insurgency as a “proxy 
war” or as “cross-border terrorism”, an epithet that successfully captures Pakistan’s 


? On the various wars between India and Pakistan, see Sum Ganguly, The Origins of War in 
South Asta: Indo-Pakistani Conflicts Since 1947, 2nd ed. (Boulder: Westview Press, 1994). 
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role in organizing, arming and financing the insurgent groups but belies the endo- 
genous reasons for widespread Kashmiri discontent." It is still too early to assess 
whether the recent thaw in India-Pakistan relations will. substantially alter the 
negative dynamic described above. 

Apart from four states—the US, China, India and Pakistan—considered above, 
there are four others—Iran, Indonesia, Japan and Australia—that rise to the level 
of key states in the Asia-Pacific. Regarding Iran today, the key word is “fluidity”. 
The internal situation in Iran—the struggle between its conservatives on one side 
and its moderates and reformers on the other—is occupying all its energies, con- 
siderably diminishing Iran’s external role. The internal struggle in Iran is hugely 
important for the international system as a whole, inasmuch as it involves the 
playing out, in full public view, of the civil war between democracy and theocracy 
that has engulfed much of the Islamic world. 

The other key state in Asia that is in the throes of transition is Indonesia. Like 
Iran, the result of that transformational process will reverberate far beyond the 
borders of the country itself. In recent years, the twin challenges of terrorism by 
Jemaah Islamiyah and secessionist activities in some of the outlying islands have 
raised fears about the cohesion of Indonesia. Although the chances of a successful 
Indonesian democratic transition have been enhanced substantially under Mega- 
wati Sukarnoputri, Indonesia remains critical to the stability of Asia for all the 
wrong reasons. : 

The stress that Indonesia is facing internally has also radiated outward to the 
other states of Southeast Asia. Till recently, Southeast Asia was increasingly being 
regarded as a proto-security community, a European Union in-the-making. However, 
in recent years, intensified tensions between several regional states—Singapore 
and Malaysia, Thailand and Cambodia, Malaysia and Brunei—coupled with a range 
of newer asymmetric threats have led to an increased pace of military modern- 
ization.'! This is especially evident in the case of the air forces of the region: 
Myanmar took delivery of ten MiG-29 aircraft in February 2003; in April 2003, 
Indonesia placed an order for two Su-27SK and Su-30MK fighter aircraft each 
and also two Mi-35 armed helicopters; Malaysia followed suit in May 2003 with 
an order for eighteen Su-30MKM fighter aircraft.'? 

Apart from Iran and Indonesia, there are two other significant processes of 
transition currently underway in the Asia-Pacific that have not received the atten- 
tion they deserve. Unlike Iran and Indonesia, both these processes pertain to the 
external behaviour of the states concerned rather than to their internal dynamics. 
The keyword to describe Japan during the Koizumi administration is “normal- 
ization”. Whether it involves visiting Shinto shrines or despatching forces to Iraq, 


18 Bor a solid account of the Kashmir insurgency, see Sumit Ganguly, The Crisis in Kashmur: 
Portents of War, Hopes of Peace (Cambridge: Cambridge University Press, 1999). 

1 The International Institute for Strategic Studies, The Miltary Balance 2003-2004 (London: 
Oxford University Press, 2003), p. 149. 

n Thid. 
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Japan under the leadership of Junichiro Koizumi is slowly but surely “normalizing” 
its role in the international order in the strategic sense with the expansion of the 
scope of its military activities. This process is still in its early stages but is likely 
to intensify in the coming years due to a host of factors including inter-generational 
change in Japan, blatant misbehaviour by North Korea both on the nuclear question 
and on the kidnapping of Japanese citizens, as well as changing attitudes in 
Japanese society about the alliance with the US and the presence of American 
forces on Okinawa. 

The final key state that we will consider in this section of the article is Australia, 
which is best characterized by the keyword “involvement”. Post-Bali, there is a 
new sense of vulnerability in Australia which has found expression in a fresh 
bout of Australian engagement in its region. In July 2003 Australia despatched 
2,225 military and police personnel to the Solomon Islands due to concerns that 
the country was on the brink of collapse.'* Australia’s intervention in the Solomon 
Islands follows its successful involvement in 2002 in the UN-led process that led 
to the independence of East Timor.’ As can be seen in Table 2, the total strength 
of Australia’s armed forces on active duty is only 53,650, which is by far the smal- 
lest size of any of the key states in the Asia-Pacific. However, size is not the only 
factor that matters in terms of military efficacy. Australia’s military has been rightly 
described as a “boutique” force—small in size, highly mobile, superbly trained, 
high-tech and lethal in its performance of certain critical niche tasks. 

Any listing of the “key states” on the Asian continent is likely to raise questions 
about inclusions and omissions. In making the list that follows, we have been 
guided by the core idea within the concept of “pivotal states”, advanced by Robert 
Chase, Emily Hill and Paul Kennedy—a state’s “capacity to affect regional and inter- 
national stability” —while remaining uninfluenced by the list that Chase, Hill 
and Kennedy themselves propose. An explanation about some notable omissions 
is, nevertheless, necessary. We do not consider Egypt and Turkey as key Asian 
states—due to their predominantly African and European locations respectively— 
although they undoubtedly have an impact on power balances and developments 
in West and Central Asia. We also do not include Saudi Arabia, Kazakhstan, 
Malaysia or South Korea in our list, although all four could plausibly be considered 
by other analysts as key Asian states. Following the 11 September 2001 attacks 
on the US and the invasion and occupation of Iraq, the pivotal role of Saudi 
Arabia has diminished considerably. In the case of Kazakhstan, neither it nor any 
other Central Asian state is likely to challenge the overweening extra-regional 
influence of China, Russia and the US. In other words, the stability of Central 


D The Military Balance 2003-2004, p 148. Also see the following paper, which was extremely 
influential ın shaping Australian policy: “Our Failing Neighbour—Australia and the Future of 
Solomon Islands,” ASPI Policy Report (June 2003), Australian Strategic Policy Insitute, Canberra. 

H On this, see “New Neighbour, New Chatlenge. Australia and the Security of East Tumor,” ASPI 
Policy Report (May 2002), Australian Strategic Policy Institute, Canberra. 

6 Robert S. Chase, Emily B. Hill and Paul Kennedy, “Pivotal States and US Strategy,” Foreign 
Affairs, vol 75, no. 1 (January-February) 1996, p. 37. 
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Asia would continue to depend principally on extra-regional actors." While Malaysia 
is intrinsically important, its importance as a pivotal state is miniscule in compari- 
son. to the overwhelming presence of Indonesia. South Korea, likewise, in our judge- 
ment does not rise to the level of a pivotal state in a region consisting of China, Japan 
and the US, although the overt nuclearization of North Korea could substantially 
alter that.!” 

The omission from our list that most needs to be justified is that of Russia, which 
till the implosion of the Soviet Union was undoubtedly an Asian power but which 
has ın recent years become increasingly focused on European and North Atlantic 
developmeats. The pilfering of an enormous chunk of the Russian economy during 
the Yeltsin years and its rapidly declining and ageing demographic profile area 
other reasons for doubting Russia’s re-emergence on the Asian scene.” The biggest 
factor in favour of continuing to regard Russia as a key Asian state 1s its arms transfer 
policy, which has an enduring impact on Asian balances of power. As Table 3 
clearly reveals, there bave been some really large arms transfers from Russia to 
various regions in Asia in just the last four years (1999-2003). As two scholars on 
arms transfers have noted, “The Russian arms industry is still characterized by an 
extreme degree of over-capacity and a strong dependence on exports, both of 
which are primarily the result of the collapse of domestic arms procurement that 
began in 1992”.” However, the situation is slowly changing under Vladimir Putin: 
“As in 2002, the 2003 Russian defence budget has a strong focus on arms procure- 
ment, including weapon acquisitions and military R&D”. Nevertheless, arms 
exports remains a major driver of the Russian military industry: military exports 
in 2002 were US $4.3 bilhon, and the value of the Russian order book over the 
next five years has already reached $16 billion.” Of these, exports to China and 
India account for a large proportion of the Russian arms trade.” Despite this ob- 
vious factor, we have chosen not to include Russia ın our list of key Asians states; 
indeed, we could argue that it shows precisely how one-dimensional Russian 
influence in Asia now is. 


1$ On the newfound American interest ın Central Asia, and the Likelihood that the US will remain 
in Central Asia for a considerable penod of time, see Charles William Maynes, “America Discovers 
Central Asia,” Foreign Affairs, vol. 82, no. 2 (March/April) 2003, pp 120-32. 

7 On the last point see Taewoo Kim, “Living with North Korean Bomb? Current Debates in and 
Pature Options for South Korea,” KIDA Paper 2 (June 2003), Korea Institute for Defense Analyses, 
SeouL i 

™ On Russia's economic collapse and its chances of recovery, see Joseph E Stiglitz, Globalization 
and its Discontents (New York: W W. Norton, 2002), pp. 133-65; Marvin Zoms, Den Lefkovitz 
and Sam Wilkin, The Kimchi Matters. Global Business and Local Politics in a Crisis-Driven World 
(Chicago: Agate, 2003), pp 242-53 

19 I thank Han Hua for sensitizing me on this point 

™ Elisabeth Skons and Reinhilde Weidecher, “Arms Production” in SIPRI Yearbook 2002. 
Armaments, Disarmament and International Security (Oxford: Oxford University Press, 2002), p. 351. 

4 The Military Balance 2003-2004, p. 269. 

2 Tid, p. 271. 

D Ibid., p. 271. 
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Table 3 


Arms and Equipment Transfers from Russia to Asian States (1999-2003) 


en 


Region/Country 


Type of Equipment 


et Sahel =r 


West Asia 
e Iran 
e Syna 


e United Arab Emirates 


e Yemen 
Central Agia 

e Kazakhstan 
South Asa 

e Afghanistan 

o India 


e North Korea 
e South Korea 


Southeast Asla 
_ © Indonesia 
o Malaysia 


e Myanmar 
e Singapore 
e Viemam 


T-72 MBT (100), BMP-2 AIFV (200), Mi-17 hel (4), Mi-8 hel (30) 
AT-14 ATGW (1,000); S-300 SAM (7), Su-27 FGA (4), MiG-29 PGA() 
[1-76 tpt (4); Partzyr-S1 SAM (50) 

Su-27 PGA (14); T-72 MBT (30), MiG-29SMT PGA (24), MrG-29 FGA G1) 


Su-27 FGA (16); S-300 SAM (?) 


IL-117 3-D radar (2), Mi-17 hel (4); MiG-29B FGA (8) 

Kilo SSK (1); 2S6 AD (24); Il-78 tkr ac(6); SS-N-25 ASSM, Su-30 
MKIFGA (172); Krivak II FF (3); KA-31 bel (12); SS-N-27 ASSM(7), 
Admiral Gorshkov CV (1), MiG 29-K FGA (24); Mi-18iB bel (40), 
T-90 MBT (310) 

Mi-171 hel (12) 

Mi-35 cbt bel (2); BTR-80A APC (10), BMP-2 AIFV (36); MiG-27M 
FGA (4), MiG-23UB FGA (2) 


5-300 SAM (30), Kilo SSK (8); SA-15 SAM (35); Su-27 FGA (200), 
Sovremenny DDG (4), BMD-3 AIFV (7), Ka-28 bel (12); FT-2000 SAM (P); 
I-78 tkr ac (4), SSN-24 SSM (24), Su-30 MKK FGA (78); Su-27UBK 
FGA (28), A-50 AEW (6), Kh-35 ASM (7); Su-30MK2 PGA (28) 
Mi-17 hel (5) f 

BTR-80 APC (20); BMP-3 AIFV (23); T-80 MBT (33), Igla SAM (?), 
Metis ATGW (7); Be-200 tpt (1); Ka-32 hel (41); Ka-32T hel (3), 
1-103 trg (15) 


Mi-17 bel (2); Mı-2 hel (8), Su-30 PGA (2), Su-27 PGA (2), Mi1-35 bel (2) 
MiG-29 PGA (18); Mi-17 hel (10), Metis-2 ATGW (2); Su-30MKM 
FGA (18) 

MiG-29 PGA (10); MrG-29UB trg (2) 

SA-16/SA-18 SAM (?) 

Su-27 PGA (6), Tarantul 2 corvette (2) 


Source: The International Institute for Strategic Studies, The Military Balance 2003-2004 (London 
Oxford Univernity Prets, 2003), pp. 280-83, 291-93, 303-9. 

Notes: AD: aur defence guns; AEW: airborne carly warning; AIFV: armoured infantry fighung 
vehicle, APC: armoured personnel carricr, ASM: air-to-surface missile, ATGW: anti-tank 
guided weapon; cbt bel: combat helicopter, CV: aircraft camer, DDG: guided missile 
destroyer, FF: frigate; FGA: fighter/ground attack aircraft, hel: helicopter, MBT: mun 
battle tank; SAM: surface-to-air missile; SSK: submanne, SSM: surface-to-surface missile, 
tkr ac: tanker aircraft, tpt: transport aircraft; trg: tramer aircraft 
Numbers are in parenthesis; “?” indicates “unconfirmed/numbers not known” 


Asian Security Futures 


What is the strategic future of Asia likely to be? Could Asia the continent become 
Asia the region? For the latter to happen, a continentwide security interdependence 
that is currently missing would have to emerge. Without seeking to be derivative, 
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we could take a cue from the historical processes that over time wrought a region 
out of the European continent. Broadly speaking, three security futures could be 
envisaged for Asia: a region of opposing axes and balances, a region managed by 
a directoire of great powers, or a region enmeshed in a cooperative security arrange- 
ment. What would each of these regional configurations look like? What 1s the 
relative likelihood of their emerging? What 1s their relative desirability for India? 
These are matters which we must examine and ponder over. 


Axes and Balances of Power 


With the end of bipolarity, scholars groped through most of the 1990s to identify 
a new overarching theme in word politics. In the process of doing so, some rather 
dramatic visions of the future emerged. For instance, Thomas Fraser Homer-Dixon 
suggested that resource scarcity would make parts of the.world extremely volatile 
and unstable.™ In contrast to Homer-Dixon, Francis Fukuyama presented a world 
in which liberal democracy has permanently triumphed.” A decade later, it would 
appear that both Homer-Dixon and Fukuyama have identified political dynamics 
that apply to parts of the world removed from Asia: while West Africa seems to be 
lapsing into pre-modernity™ and Europe seems to be forging a post-modern future 
for itself,” much of Asia remains firmly in the throes of Westphalian modernity 
epitomized by the sovereign territorial state.” Thus, the political logic of realism, 
with its power balances and security dilemmas, continues to drive interstate politics 
in large parts of Asia. Balance of power politics lies at the heart of all the regions 
of Asia, with the possible exception of Southeast Asia. The question that is worth 
examining is whether balance of power politics would rise from the regional to 
the continental level, thereby transforming all of Asia into a region for the first 
time since the end of European colonialism on the continent? 

The logic of two opposing axes of power in Asia emerges in the context of the 
rise of China and future attempts by the US to “contain” Chinese power. It is as- 
sumed that if China becomes too powerful and difficult to accommodate, an axis 
could emerge in Asia for the containment of China, running, for example, through 
Washington-New Delhi-Jakarta—Hanoi-Tokyo. However, it is just as plausible 


H See Thomas F. Homer—Dixon, “On the Threshold: Environmental Changes as Causes of Acute 
Conflict,” International Security, vol 16, no. 2 (Pali) 1991, pp. 76-116. 

3 See Francis Fukuyama, “The End of Histary?”, The National Interests (Summer) 1989, pp. 3-18. 

% See Robert D. Kaplan, “The Coming Anarchy,” The Atlantic Monthly, voL 273, no. 2 (February) 
1994, pp. 44-76 

P See Robert Kagan, Of Paradise and Power: America and Europe in the New World Order 
(New York: Alfred A. Knopf, 2003). 

2 See Robert Cooper, “The next empire,” Prospect (October) 2001, pp. 22-26, on how countries 
like China, India and Pakistan remain modern states primarily concerned with classic balance of 
power considerahons 

» It could be argued that there was a continentwide balance of power in Asia dunng the “Vasco 
da Gama Epoch’, to ose K.M. Panikkar’s evocative phrase. See KM. Panikkar, Aria and Western 
Dominance (New York: Collier Books, 1969) 
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to argue that an alternate axis, running through Tehran—New Deibi-Kuala Lumpur- 
Beijing, could be formed around “Asian values” and be aimed against the West. 

These hypothetical axes could indeed be part of a much larger global divide. If 
Samuel Huntington is to be believed, future world politics will be a case of “the 
West versus the Rest”.” In particular, Huntington asserts, Islamic and Confucian 
civilizations will pose a threat to Western civilization. Which side of this global 
fault line would India be on? India would seem to straddle the fault line: in civil- 
izational terms it is emphatically not a part of the West, but as a state its major 
adversaries are Pakistan and China or, in Huntington’s terminology, Islam and 
Confucianism. If the twenty-first century does turn out to be even a mild version 
of the Huntingtonian vision, India will find itself being drawn into civilizational 
strife unless it is strong enough to maintain its autonomy and aloofness. 

It could be argued that the vision presented above, apart from being highly 
speculative, is also unduly pessimistic and even apocalyptic. Our response would 
be to point to European interstate politics during the half-century preceding the 
outbreak of the First World War. The construction of the Triple Alliance and the 
Triple Enteate was a fitful one with many false starts. Yet over time the two oppos- 
ing axes became so durable and so interlocked that in retrospect the outbreak of 
war in 1914 seems almost inevitable.” It was an arrangement designed to give 
security, and yet its final result was to make Europe more insecure than it had been 
since the defeat of Napoleon Bonaparte. As Basil Liddell Hart famously remarked 
about the outbreak of the First World War, “Fifty years were spent in the process 
of making Europe explosive. Five days were enough to detonate it”® Extrapolating 
from the European example, there are thus compelling reasons for India to eschew 
the path of opposing axes of power in Asia. 


Directoire of Great Powers 


If opposing axes is not the best way to go about constructing a security architecture 
for Asia, what about the option of securing guarantees for stability and order 
from a directoire of Asian great powers? Dick Wilson, for example, bas floated 
the idea of a future Asian “security trinity” consisting of China, India and Japan.” 
Even more interesting is the idea emanating from some Russian policy analysts, 


X See Samuel P. Huntington, “The Clash of Civilizations?”, Foreign Affairs, vol. 72, no. 3 
(Summer) 1993, pp. 22-49. 

1 See Panl W Schroeder, “The nineteenth century system: Balance of power or political equilib- 
rum”, Review of International Studies, vol 15, 1989, pp. 135-53. 

N Perhaps the best historical accounts of the process by which the opposing axes of power were 
built ın Europe tn the years between the end of the Crimean War (1856) and the outbreak of the 
First World War (1914) can be found ın B.H. Liddell Hart, History of the First World War (London: 
Pan Books, 1970), pp. 1-48; David Thomson, Europe Suice Napoleon (Harmondsworth: Penguin, 
1966), pp. 459-544. 

B See Dick Wilson, “The Asian Secunty Management Challenge’ A Poture ‘Trinity’ of China, 
India and Japan,” RGICS Paper No. 10, Rajiv Gandbu Institute for Contemporary Studies, New Delhi, 
Apnl 1994. 
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such as former Russian Prime Minister Yevgeny Primakov, of a new Big Three 
Alliance consisting of China, Russia and India to counterbalance an increasingly 
assertive and offensive NATO. This surely is a possibility worth examining. 

The sheer mass of China, India and Russia has always led to speculation about 
what would happen if they were to work together, the underlying idea being that 
if they were to act in concert they could play a world historical role. This idea has 
impeccable antecedents: Lenin, for instance, had observed that “the future possi- 
bility of world revolution will be determined by the fact that Russia, China and 
India together contain the overwhelming majority of the world’s population.” 
More recently, a study sponsored by the US Department of Defense has noted that 
China, India and Russia—dubbed by the study as the three “Transition States as 
well as ‘the largest and most’ important states in Eurasia” were “undergoing far- 

‘reaching transitions aimed at creating the foundations for regional and even global 
power”, before concluding that they were “unlikely to join the Western democratic 
core any time soon, but also unlikely to become full-fledged adversaries” of the 
Western Alliance.” If both Lenin and the Pentagon see some merit in it, this is 
clearly an idea to take quite seriously. 

What are the factors that are likely to work for or against the idea of an Asian 
directoires ?™ First, there is the question of economic growth rates, competitiveness 
and cooperation. Three questions, in particular, are germane in this context: Is 
China going to remain the only rising power, or would the Russian decline even- 
tually be reversed, and would India start catching up? Would Russia and India be 
forced to “balance against” a rising China? Would greater economic interaction, 
and the inevitable competition that will follow, lead to instability, or would it lead 
to the discovery of a larger set of mutual interests? 

Just as important as the economic is the socio-political dimension, pertaining 
to such issues as social cohesion, national unity and territorial integrity. In terms 
of ethno-politics, for example in Tibet, Xinjiang, Mongolia, Siberia and the Indian 
Northeast, the policies of the three states invariably impact on one another, often 
in very negative ways. Geopolitical issues in the shape of unresolved borders and 
differentials in economic and demographic growth rates—leading in the latter 
case to unregulated population movements, both within and across sovereign 
borders—further complicate the formation of a Big Three Alliance. Finally, there 
is the most crucial question of socio-economic cleavages in these large states, 
raising the question of whether they can survive as cohesive and united sovereign 
entities. 

Going hand in hand with economic and social issues are questions of ideology, 
politics and stability. China’s political system throws up a number of questions: 


H Strategic Assessment 1999: Prionties for a Turbulent World (Washington, DC: Institute for 
National Strategic Studies, National Defense University, 2000), p. 205. 

” This analysis flows from some comments I made as the discussant of a conference paper by 
Kanti Bajpai: “Confidence building measures between India, China and Russia”, at an international 
conference on “India, China, Russia: Dynamucs of the Asian Triangle”, organized by the India 
International Centre and the Centre de Sciences Humaines, New Delhi, 16 January 2002. 
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In what direction will Chinese politics evolve, and over what time-frame? What 
would be the nature of political participation in China in the future, and what would 
be its impact on stability? Likewise, policy coherence in India is also a significant 
issue. Will a new majoritarian “party of government” emerge, or will the politics 
of coalition building become less turbulent over time? Will the Russian state 
recapture the commanding heights of state power? Finally, thinking out of the 
box, will a new transnational political ideology emerge—global environmentalism, 
for example—that would create unprecedented linkages between the three states? 

We must also be sensitive to the fact that developments outside China, India 
and Russia will play a major role in determining the likelihood and feasibility of 
an Asian directoire. To give an example, much would depend on the future of the 
Atlantic Alliance. If the European Union were to emerge as an autonomous locus 
of decision making, what impact would that have on Russia? Would it not make 
Russia even more Eurocentric? Just as important as the future of the European 
Union would be the future role of Japan. A strategically autonomous Japan could 
easily upset the apple cart of Asian security. 

We have been analyzing the likelihood and feasibility of an Asian directoire of 
great powers to manage Asian security. But would the establishment of an Asian 
directoire be in India’s interest? At first glance, it would seem that India’s only 
concern should be to ensure that it is in the directoire, which otherwise seems to be 
a sensible way to manage Asian security. However, the experience of Concert of 
Europe would suggest otherwise. The problem with a directoire is that it either 
“freezes up” the security architecture in a manner that does not reflect dynamic 
changes in capabilities and interests, or alternately that it gets divided internally 
on the question of change versus stability. Furthermore, Indian policymakers and 
the country at large would need to reflect whether a continental gendarme role of 
the sort played by British India would be in the interests of contemporary India.” 


Cooperative Security 


If both axes of power and a continental directoire would not be in India’s interest, 
what about the construction of a regional security arrangement in Asia? Could 
this be an alternate route to containing Chinese power, maintaining stability in 
Asia and minimizing the role of the US on the Asian continent? In other words, 


 Basily the best study of the Concert of Europe remains Henry Kissinger’s, A World Restored: 
Metternich, Castlereagh and the Problems of Peace, 1812-22 (Boston: Houghton Mifflin, 1957), 
see also David Thomson , Exrope Since Napoleon (Harmondsworth: Penguin, 1966), pp. 81-98, 
129-59; Paul W. Schroeder, “Did the Vienna Settlement Rest on a Balance of Power?”, The American 
Historical Review, vol. 97, no. 3 (June) 1992, pp. 683-706. 

* In this context, C. Raja Mohan invokes the legacy óf Lord George Nathaniel Curzon, First 
Marquess of Kedleston, Tenth Viceroy of India (1898-1905) and British Foreign Secretary (1919-24). 
See C. Raja Mohan, “Jaswant and Lord Curzon’s Legacy,” The Hindu (New Delhi), 28 January 
2002; also see C. Raja Mohan, Crossing the Rubicon: The Shaping of India’s New Foreign Policy 
(New York: Palgrave Macmullan, 2004), pp. 204-36. 
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would an Asian cooperative security mechanism serve India’s interests? Unlike 
the first two options, cooperative security in Asia—an Asian Helsinki process— 
would appear to be very much in India’s interests. What are the various elements 
that could go into its construction? 

As was the case in the first two security architectures, Asia has a lot to gain 
from the experience of Europe. The Helsinki process had many “baskets” of issues, 
some pertaining to interstate relations, other to matters within sovereign boundaries. 
Thus, mutually balanced force reductions and concerns about human rights vio- 
lations were both a part of the Helsinki process. In Asia, it is easy to see that the 
internal aspect of the Helsinki process may be considerably less acceptable to’ 
Asian states than it was even to the states of eastern and central Europe. This is 
for two reasons. First, the states of Asia are, with some notable exceptions, young 
states, many of them postcolonial. Thus, these states are likely to guard their 
sovereignty with far greater zeal than did the long consolidated and somewhat 
tired states of Europe. Second, it is argued in some quarters that Asian cultures 
privilege the group over the individual, order over liberty and obligations over 
rights. While the latter argument is clearly a contentious one, we should not be 
surprised if many states in Asia resist the intrusive nature of the Helsinki process 
in what they regard as their “internal affairs”. 

We must remember that the original Helsinki process was itself a contentious 
one. As a scholar has observed, “The issue was whether the project for a European 
security conference developed over the years, which finally merged into the process 
known as the Conference on Security and Co-operation in Europe, should be built 
into a permanent inter-systemic organization or not.” Different states also made 
different uses of it: 


The CSCE process was only possible at all as a part of and expression of East- 
West détente. What this meant and whether in the long term it would lead to 
a kind of convergence of the systems, whether each side would consider it 
more damaging or more to their advantage, or how the advantages of this kind 
of antagonistic cooperation were distributed, was discussed in and between . 
Eastern and Western countries extensively, partially in earnest, partially as 
propaganda, and this on the other hand, partially in supporting the CSCE process 
and partially as attempts to torpedo it.” 


In other words, we should not be surprised if the process of creating a cooperat- 
ive security architecture in Asia is a tortuous and contentious one. It would still 
be well worth the effort if it were to reduce the size of arsenal in Asia, enmesh 
Chinese and American capabilities in Asia within a larger cooperative process, 
lead to the evolution of a new and authentic Asian identity, build habits of 


* Wilfried von Bredow, “The OSCE: Construction and Identity Problems,” in OSCE Yearbook 
2000 (Baden-Baden: Nomos Verlagsgesellschaft, 2001, p. 42. Emphases in the original. 
» Ibid. ž 
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cooperative behaviour on the Asian continent, and maybe even play a role in the 
democratization of China. Sadly, the Conference on Security and Cooperation in 
the Asia-Pacific (CSCAP) is currently a pale shadow of its European counterpart. 
There can be few tasks more challenging and worthwhile—both in a normative 
sense and in terms of India’s concrete interests—than for Indian diplomacy to 
begin the groundwork for the construction of a cooperative mechanism of Asian 
security. 
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Challenges to Stability in Asia" 


R.R. Sharma 








Vast areas of the Asian continent—extending from the Caspian Sea and Persian 
Gulf to the Malacca Straits, including all of South Asia in the middle—confront 
political turbulence and destabilization. There is a growing realization that Asian ; 
security and political stability'are no less problematic as compared to other parts 
of the world. Even though there is a need to view the Asian scene in the broader 
global framework, there are a host of problems or issues which are specific to Asia, 
and its various subregions. This specificity was underlined by I.K. Gujral in his 
observation that “an encircling arch of anxiety stretches all the way from Middle 


East to South Asia via Central Asia.” Developments in these volatile regions have | - 


a major impact on Asian security, political stability and economic development. 

Asia occupies more than one-third of the entire landmass of our earth and is - 
inhabited by more than half of the world’s population. A fairly large part of Asia 
with known abundance of natural resources falls within the huge landmass of 
Eurasia and is thus closely connected with the Eurasian strategic environment. 
Besides, it has diverse political and economic structures and has been an arena of 
acute conflicts. East and Southeast Asia have witnessed several sanguinary conflicts 
and wars in the post-Second World War period. As regards West Asia, the Arab- 
Israeli conflict still remains unquestioned. Further, the region on the whole and 
the Gulf in particular remains afflicted with inter and intra-Arab conflicts. While 
discussing past and ongoing conflicts in Asia, we cannot overlook the fact that 
these are basically counterproductive for the vast majority of the Asian people, in 
addition to directly impinging upon the security interests of the region. 


Democratic Values and Political Culture 


If we are thinking in terms of creating a security order in Asia, we must first move 
in the direction of substantial democratization. Substantial threat to security and 
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stability does not come from without, but from the “nature of things”, Le., from 
within. Asian countries have experienced a series of far-reaching systemic changes 
ever since the Asian Relations Conference in 1947. Practically all of them have 
some form of democracy which, however, has not been consolidated. The collapse 
of democracy has often occurred in many countries, leading to the emergence of 
semi-authoritarian and military regimes, which were also subsequently overthrown 
in many cases. This has happened because of several factors, including over- 
concentration of powers in the hands of political elites. The fragile nature of demo- 
cratic systems in many countries of Asia 1s not entirely due to the domestic politics 
and its socio-economic conditions. It needs to be emphasized that democracy is 
not just an internal, domestic issue ın Asia; it is transnational. After the Second 
World War, forced democratization invariably became the governing trend. 
Because of their structural weakness, the Third World countries were forced “to 
accept the model of western democracy that has been the fundamental precondition 
for their acceptance in the international system.”! 

Forced democratization or “imposed democracies” were accepted by the Asian 
countnes. However, while implementing the imposed system of governance, they 
acted in accordance with their respective historical traditions and particularities. 
The outcome has been a mixed one. The implanted democracies have turned out 
to be “half genuine, half imported”. 

The process of imposing democracies on other countries has not come to an end, 
but has acquired a new dimension in the contemporary global politics. Once again, 
the US is at the forefront. Forced democratization in many countries of Asia has 
led to facade democratization where the “external patron” grants legitimacy to 
pseudo or superficial democratization by bulding “an external façade for the 
given polity”, which, from outside, has the appearance of democratic structure. 
We also learn that the so-called “democratic imperialists” and “assertive nation- 
alists”—Condoleezza Rice and Dick Cheney—are deeply skeptical of nation 
building, and “scornful that American Power should create what others were unable 
to build for themselves”. Rice in fact explained: “America’s pursuit of the national 
interest will create conditions that promote freedom, markets and peace. The pursuit 
of national interests after World War II led to a more prosperous and democratic 
world.” Obviously, the façade democracies were forced on the Third World in 

pursuit of the national interests of the US. It hardly mattered if their immediate, 
` or ultimate, concern was far removed from the apparent goal of nation building. 

Consider the following: i 


While the hegemonists in Bush administration were united in dismissing 
Powell's views, they disagreed among themselves over a key question: To what 
extent should the United States use its power to promote America’s ideals? 


1 Atnla Agh, “Basic Democratic Values and Political Realities,” Budapest Papers on Democratic 
Transition, no 70, 1993. 

7 LH. Daalder and James M Lindsay, America Unbound: The Bush Revolution in Foreign Policy, 
(Washington. Brookings Institute Press, 2003), p. 47. 
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A minority, led by Wolfowitz and Richard Perle, was what the Press often referred 
to as neoconservatives, but they might be more accurately called democratic 
imperialists. This group argued that the US should actively deploy its 
overwhelming military, economic and political might to remake the world in 
its image.... They were less worried about the dangers of nation-building, and 
more willing to commit the nation’s resources...to creating democracies in their 
wake.’ 


Façade democracies have been instituted in accordance with the minimal 
principles of democracy, or its “most fragile features”, namely, the so-called “free 
elections”. Consequently, several variants of façade democracy have taken roots 
in the political structure of Asian countries. This façade democracy is “static and 
fragile, and in most cases it brings instability and insecurity” for itself and most 
of all for its neighbours.* Whitehead suggests that the European definitions of 
democracy “seem to give more stress on social and economic participation, whereas 
Americans give almost exclusive emphasis to electoral aspect” Let us critically 
evaluate the different variants of democracies in the Asian countries. 

In political discourse, democracy is invariably projected as the foremost uni- 
versal value. There are in fact two democratic values which stand as “twin pillars” 
of the democratic value system: competition and participation. The noted political 
scientist, Robert Dahl, categorizes them as the “two theoretical dimensions of dem- 
ocratization”. By competition, he means “competition of elites” and participation 
refers to the “participation of the whole population in the political processes”. 
Dahl argues that participation and competition have been invariably incorporated 
into the constitutions and institutions of all democratic countries as basic values. 
However, there is a “huge gap between the declared democratic values of the 
constitutions and socio-political realities” in many countries. Now, if we extend Dahl’s 
twin model of democratic values to Asian countnes, we get four types of democratic 
systems in Asia. 

In Formalist democracies, an organized and institutionalized opposition that 
could offer a fundamentally different political alternative is absent. Consequently, 
the “electorate freely re-elect the same ruling elite, may be with large pseudo par- 
ticipation”. The Elitist democracies, on the other hand, are marked by the existence 
of some compelling elites. However, they are comparatively smali and share power 
alternately among themselves. They invariably exclude the mass of the people 
from real political activities as well as the decision-making processes; therefore, 
politics turns into “a remote realm” for the common man. Several Asian countries 
fall in this category. As regards India, it is haltingly moving away from this model 
into a substantive democracy. Political parties are the foremost political actors in 


3 Ibıd , pp 46—47. 

4 Agh, Budapest Papers, p. 17 

5 Laurence Whitehead, “Internal Aspects of Democratization,” in G O'Donnell, P.C. Schmitter 
and L. Whitehead, eds, Transition from Authoritarian Rule: Comparative Perspectives (Baltimore 
and London: Johns Hopkins Unrvessity Press, 1991), pp 17-18. i = 
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the Purtyist democracies. They invariably seek to exclude other political and social 
actors from the political process by monopolizing the decision-making process at 
the parliamentary level. Imphcitly, “high politics becomes a chamber-dream of the 
party oligarchy.” Japan fits into this category. Tyrannical democracies reflect the 
clever distortions of majontarian democracies. The tiny political elite obtains 
parliamentary majority and claims electoral legitimacy. The elites invariably acts 
as tyrants and refuse the necessary compromise in political and social life. They 
refuse to establish “consensual democracy for the purpose of fundamental change”. 
Some analysts have characterized tyranical democracies as an “infantile disorder”. 
All Central and West Asian countries can be placed under this category.® 


From the above-mentioned broad typology of democracies in the Asian countries, 
it becomes clear that there is “democracy deficit” in these countries. Quite a 
few of them have had military regimes, which are devoid of legitimacy as well 
as long-term vision. While some Asian countries are totally façade democracies, 
the others are at the half-way point between the facade and real, substantial 
democracies. Significantly, this has serious implications for regional and 
subregional security and stability. It has also limited the efficiency and efficacy 
of the political structures. The lack of elite—mass linkages and socio-political 
dialogue—as “a dialogue of the deaf”’—not only retards socio-economic devel- 
opment, but also encourages traditionalist-conservative formations. It certainly 
impedes the formation of a healthy civil society. Creating stable and accountable 
democracies requires a vibrant civil society. 


Security Issues 


When the bipolar Old World Order (OWO) collapsed in 1989 the “whole logic of 
the previous world system turned upside down” in the sense that it epitomized the 
“pacted peace” with mutually stable alliance systems and “enemy images”. 

The OWO was well organized and regulated. It took care of the international 
security matters. Notably, the New World Order (NWO), which is yet to take a 
definite shape, is closely linked to the logic of globalization. From this specific 
standpoint, the NWO has to be based on the “concept of widest meaning of eco- 
nomic, political, cultural and communicational security in an uncertain global sys- 
tem. It is almost unquantifiable as an aggregate of many factors, so is the behaviour 
of great number of smaller and bigger, global, national and sub-national actors.” 
It is conceptually explained within the parameters of “Chaos Theory”, which deals 
essentially with the concept of “order within disorder.” The world of chaos will 
increasingly compel a number of Asian countries to manage a kind of permanent 
internal crisis due, at least partly, to their increasingly unfavourable conditions in 


* Attila Agh has applied Dehi’s conceptual mode] to analyse the political situation in Eastern and 
Central Europe. See Agh, “Basic Democratic Values and Political Realities”. 
” Ibid., p. 5 
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the global polity and economy. The emerging situation is clearly working to the 
undue advantage of the developed western countries, particularly the US. Indeed, 
it is apprehended, American hegemony in the world economy, politics, security 
and culture would eventually lead to an “American globalization” in contrast to 

“global globalization”. I will discuss the US policy of hegemony and its implica- 
tions for Asia at a later stage. Suffice it to point out here that the process of global- 
ization poses a major threat to Asian states, which are increasingly marginalized 
by it Therefore, for some decades to come, the NWO may as well generate such 
conditions which could lead to multiplication of armed conflicts in many Asian 
countries. 

The global as well as the regional security systems were subject to change after 
1989. The new situation inevitably led to efforts to redesign the security framework 
everywhere. The first effort was made by the European powers within the frame- 
work of NATO. They gradually moved away from the narrow military meaning 
of security. The Germans took the lead in formulating the new security concept, 
which was more or less very well received by the other major European Powers. 
The new concept incorporated the following new dimensions within the broader 
concept of security. These included (a) military security, which means the creation 
of a balance between political, strategical and military factors; (b) political security, 
which implies that the state strengthens society and protects it from extremist 
factors; (c) economic security, which means that every country can get, without 
coercion, by means of free trade and international monetary system all the raw 
materials and energy resources for its economic development; and (d) social secur- 
ity, which emphasizes that social peace is maintained in a given country by means 
of the welfare state to fight the problems of unemployment. 

While this innovative approach apparently has universal appeal, it does not 
address the new security threats in the Asian context. Whereas for European powers 
the questions of minority rights are part of human rights issues, for Asians these 
are real security issues. Cross-border terrorism, which often lingers on in the form 
of a low intensity proxy war, is a menace to security in Asia. Security has come to 
be associated with ethnic and religious harmony. This would require two things. 
First, the various ethnic and religious groups have to respect each other through a 
spirit of coexistence; and, second, the state on its part has to ensure the protection 
of minority rights. Yet another requirement for the overall security of the Asian 
countries is to be vigilant against global power coercion or even military inter- 
vention. All these issues have a bearing on the security, stability and economic 
development of the Asian countries. 

Of course, quite a few of the above mentioned problems can be obviated to some 
extent by promoting multilateral, regional and subregional regimes. Regionalism 
and multilateralism constitute a practical foundation for Asian security and 
stability. It is only in recent years that the relevance of multilateral regional 
arrangement has found favour with the Asian countries. A few viable multilateral 
regimes such as APEC, ASEAN, ARF, ASFM and SCO illustrate this trend. 
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Despite the constraints of global politics, multilateralism in Southeast Asia has 
grown and progressed very well through regional and extra-regional cooperation. 
ASEAN has shown a great degree of political flexibility by including extra-regional 
countnes with which “complétentarities based on shared geography” are evident 
in a variety of areas, including security, economic and cultural fields. There is an 
effort to develop land and cross-border connectivity through infrastructure devel- 
opment both within and across the neighbours. More significantly, ASEAN + 3 
and ARF are making efforts to establish multilateral regimes. This has the potential 
to generate greater cohesion among Asian countries, and maintain the security of 
sea lanes in the region. 

Unlike Southeast Asia, there are several critical questions with regard to Central 
Asia. The Central Asian region is strategically important because of its proximity 
to Afghanistan and South Asia. The Russian withdrawal from Central Asia after 
the disintegration of the Soviet Union gave rise to a host of security problems. The 
- region was left without a security manager. Intra-regional rivalries eroded the 
possibilities of regionwide cooperation and consolidation. The Commonwealth 
of Independent States did not live up to its expectations for a number of reasons. 
The Central Asian republics had, therefore, to contend with domestic insurgencies, 
cross-border terrorism, growth of militant Islam, drugs and gun-running, etc. The 
republics witnessed the emergence of authoritarian regimes, poor governance and 
rampant corruption. These problems have made the Central Asian region a fertile 
ground for outside intervention in the form of big power rivalries, notwithstanding 
the provocations by senior American officers.® 

The strategic importance of the region for the US grew manifold after Septem- 
ber 11. Central Asia which was for some American analysts “a strategic quicksand” 
or a “mission too far” became a mission immediate and urgent. To begin with, the 
US decided to be “Central Asia’s security manager”? However, Eugene Rumer 
made a bold observation, which is at the heart of the issue. He maintained, “In the 
aftermath of September 11, though it would be shortsighted to define US interests 
in Central Asia merely in terms of operational counter terrorism requirements and 
ongoing military operations in Afghanistan. The tragedy of the terrorist attacks 
has given a new and very different meaning to the notion first articulated by US 


* The US approach to Central Asia was outlined in 1997 by the Deputy Secretary of State, Strobe 
Talbot. He argued that the US had no compelling interest in the region. The region was in no way 
of critical, strategic importance to the US “It has been fashionable to proclaim, or at least predict, 
a replay of ‘great game’ in Caucasus and Central Asia. The implication of course is that the driving 
dynamics of the region, fuelled and lubricated by oul. will be the competition of the great powers. 
Our goal is to avoid and actively discourage ...” However, if “internal and cross border conflicts 
simmer and flare, the region could become a breeding ground of terronsm, hotbed of religious and 
politcal extremism and battleground for outright war” Strobe Talbot was, however, telling only a 
half-truth. S. Talbot quoted in Strategic Forum, no. 195, December 2002, p. 2, and Ninan Koshy, The 
War on Terror (New Delhi: Left Word Books, 2003), p. 102. 

’ Eugene Rumer, “Flashman’s Revenge: Central Asia After September 11,” ın Strategic Forum, 
no. 195, p. 2. 
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policy makers in 1990s ... the absence of geopolitical competition ....”!° This was 
officially confirmed by Elizabeth Jones, Assistant Secretary of State for Eurasian 
Affairs in a testimony before the US Senate Sub-Committee in December 2001. 
Jones testified that the US had no intention of abandoning Central Asia after the 
Afghan War. She outlined four US priorities in the region: (a) combating terrorism, 
(b) reform, (c) the rule of law, and (d) Caspian Sea energy resources. Colin Powell 
also confirmed that Kazakhstan’s oil was of “critical importance” to the US. There- 
fore, militaty presence is essential for the US to control the Caspian Sea and its 
energy resources. Apparently, this is a “sub-text of the war” in Afghanistan. 

The US cannot, however, maintain its hold in Central Asia without the active 
cooperation of important regional powers, namely, Russia, China and Iran. Each 
of these nations has huge stakes in the region. Although these nations have offered 
their cooperation so far in the interest of regional stability and security, their con- 
cern for stability and security does not “outweigh fears of US preponderance” and 
suspicions simmer. Russian Defence Minister, Sergei Iranov, in fact, reminded the 
US that it had promised to close down military bases in Uzbekistan and Kyrgyzstan 
after the completion of its military operation in Afghanistan. “We did not object 
to the basis, but set a condition that they operate only as long as it takes to stabilize 
the situation in Afghanistan,” Iranov asserted at a NATO Conference in Colorado 
Springs. He went on to assert that the “CIS is an extremely important security zone 
for Russia ... we have boosted and will further boost our presence in the Common- 
wealth of Independent States.” Russia is thus showing a new assertiveness towards 
the CIS as part of a broader revision of its “defense doctrine, post-9/11.” There is 
thus a clear signal to the US to accept Russia’s dominant role in Central Asia. 

While disagreeing with the US on its policy of unilateralism and a host of other 
issues, President Putin has been steadily expanding the cooperative agenda with 
the US. Therefore, the Russian President has to conduct his diplomacy very cau- 
tiously, specially with regard to the protection of Russia’s national interests in 
Central Asia. It is in this context that one needs to understand his new idea of 
building an “arch of stability” stretching from Europe through the Caucasus and 
Central Asia to China and Southeast Asia. In fact, this is a counter-paradigm to 
“the arch of instability”, which the US is talking about extending from the Carib- 
bean Basin through Africa to South and Central Asia and across to North Korea. 
While “the arch of instability” justifies the role of the US as a global hegemon, 
President Putin argues that the arch of stability must be based on “entwined regional 
security arrangements” that should preclude domination either by the US or 
China." Russia has thus worked out both military alliances as well as bilateral 
and multilateral agreements with the Central Asian states and China. It is also 
actively pursuing the project of Moscow—Delhi—Beijing triangle, which in its per- 
ception could emerge as a pillar of stability in Asia. 


' Ibid. 
1! Putin, quoted by Vladimir Radyuhin, “Rebuilding Russia's Global Role,” The Hindu, 27 July 
2003. 
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Both India and China “supported multilateral cooperation” in Asia. They be- 
lieved that “such cooperation promotes beneficial exchanges, economic growth 
as well as greater cohesion among Asian countries”. They also “viewed positively 
each other's participation in regional and sub-regional multilateral cooperation 
process in Asia.”!? 


Hegemony and the Pre-emption Doctrine 


As pointed out earlier, the global order is a “World of Chaos”. Proponents of the 
“Chaos Theory” argue that there is an “order within disorder”. Much of the contem- 
porary international system is turning turbulent, despite the presence of long- 
established global mechanisms and emerging institutions, which are designed 
and dominated by the global powers to promote their chosen values. While dem- 
ocracy is projected as a cherished value, there is a global democracy deficit at the 
same time. There is an enormous concentration of power, from the economic 
realm to the cultural sphere. This has given rise to dissatisfaction worldwide. 

Political analysts seek to explain the prevailing anarchy in contemporary inter- 
national relations through the notion of “hegemon” as a stabilizing factor. Quite a 
few, in fact, are inclined to argue that the US has finally emerged as “the ultimate 
hegemon” in the global system. Throughout the recent history of international 
relations, the US has played broadly three different kinds of strategic roles: as a 
limited partner, as a security manager, and as a hegemon. 

Of these, the particular role the United States would play depends on its percep- 
tion of national interest in a region or country. Both in Europe and in Asia, the US 
has a clearly defined blueprint, which is maintained through a web of alliance re- 
lationships. Through its political involvement and military presence, it has acquired 
the requisite muscle to plant its flag in Asia. The US has taken a conscious decision 
at the dawn of the twenty-first century to shift its security policy away from a multi- _ 
lateral approach to a unilateral one, which remains focused on a more bellicose 
military posture. Consequently, the Asian security order, already under stress, is 
becoming more unstable and chaotic. 

Unilateralism has its roots in “a strain of political thinking best labeled hegem- 
onist”. The strategy of hegemony has passed through several phases and has lately 
emerged as a dangerous doctrine. The proponents of the hegemonist approach 
always argued that “America’s immense power and the willingness to wield it...is 
the key to securing America’s interests in the world.” Therefore, the idea is by no 
means new. “The worldview that drove it existed long before jet planes plowed 
- into the Twin Towers and the Pentagon ... what September 11 provided was the 
rationale and opportunity to carry out his revolution.”® In fact, the arguments in 
support of hegemonism were refined in the early 1990s after the disintegration of 


"Joint statement issued on 23 June 2003 by Indian Prime Minister Vajpayee and Chinese Premier 
Wen Jigbed. 
D Daalder and Lindsay, America Unbound, p. 13. 
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the Soviet Union. A 1992 Pentagon study, prepared by Dick Cheney and Paul 
Wolfowitz, initiated the whole process. It maintained that US national security 
policy after the cold war should seek to “transform the unipolar moment into a uni- 
polar era” by precluding the emergence of any potential future global competitor. 

The US policy of hegemonism rests on some assumptions. The foremost is that 
power, especially military power, “matters”. If “power matters, great powers matter 
most of all”, argued Rice.'* Therefore, the US primacy is “both real and usable”. 
However, it is not just capability, but also “the will” to use power that must be- 
come a part of the new policy. The power must be “exercised solely in terms of 
American interests”. Rice was highly critical of the view that the United States 
would be exercising power legitimately “only when it is doing so on behalf of 
someone or something else.”'° 

Another assumption is that multilateral agreements and institutions are neither 
essential nor necessarily conducive to American interests. President Bush and his 
advisors articulated “a distinctly instrumental view of formal multilateral efforts— 
they were fine, if they served immediate and concrete American interests.”!° Uni- 
lateralism has been both the stated and unstated principle of the American policy. 
A short while after assuming office, President Bush withdrew from five major 
multilateral international agreements, including the ABM Treaty, the Kyoto 
Protocol, and the treaty establishing the International Criminal Court. 

More significantly, the hegemonists in the Bush administration held on to the 
belief that the US is a “unique power and others see it as such”. In fact, this kind of 
view is held by most Americans. President Bush and his advisors “accepted this 
billiard ball view of the world where the United States was the biggest (and most 
virtuous) ball on the table and could move every other ball when and where it 
wanted. The only exception was Colin Powell ....”"’ Rice put it across quite un- 
ambiguously: “America’s pursuit of national interests will create conditions that 
promote freedom, markets and peace. Its pursuit of national interests after World 
War II led to a more prosperous and democratic world. This can happen again.” 
Since the US possessed unrivalled power, it therefore had the right to set the 
international agenda. i 

The new national security strategy of the United States disapproves of earlier 
policies designed to promote multilateralism, and favours pre-emptive strikes and 
offensive counter-proliferation strategies. More specifically, the US is now plan- 
ning to “restore nuclear weapons to the Centre stage of national security policy.” 


4 Condoleezza Rice, cited in 1bid., p. 43.. 

5 Condoleezza Rice, “Promoting the National Interest,” Foreign Affairs, vol. 79, January—February 
2000, p. 47. 

* It is worthwhile to recall that the 1992 draft Pentagon planning document argued that the US 
“should be postured to act independently”, because “future coalitions would be ad hoc assemblies 
often not lasting beyond the crises being confronted, and in many cases carrying only general agree- 
ment over the objectives to be accomplished. Daalder and Lindsay, America Unbound, p. 44—45. 

1 Ibid. 

© Rice, “Promotng the National Interest”, p. 47. 

* Sushan Willett, Costs of Disarmament—Disarming the costs, UNIDIR, Geneva, 2003, p. 2 
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The US Nuclear Policy Review (2002) identifies seven countries against which 
nuclear weapons may be used in the national interest in certain circumstances. 
Significantly, six of these—China, Iran, Iraq, Libya, North Korea and Syria—are 
Asian powers. The other country, Russia, is a Eurasian power. The question which 
is frequently asked is, after Afghanistan and Iraq, who is next? Iraq was one of 
the three countries which Bush had termed as the “axis of evil”; Iran and North ` 
Korea being the other two. Richard Perle of the US delivered a short message to 
these countries: “you are next.”™ After the Iraq war, this message has in fact been 
delivered to Syria, North Korea and Iran. 

The point being argued here is that because of a major paradigm shift in the US 
foreign policy, the region of Asia is more unstable and less secure. Since the US 
is potentially the most influential power in Asia, its policies have transformed the 
strategic environment in the region. It will not be out of context to examine the US 
“doctrine of pre-emption” and its likely impact on Asia. 

It was, in fact, President Bush who clarified that the US had a “new doctrine 
called pre-emption”, which signified a major departure from earlier US foreign 
policy. The doctrine was explained at length in the National Security Strategy docu- 
ment released by the White House on 20 September 2002. It argued that though 
the US would consistently strive to enlist the support of international community, 
it “will not hesitate to act alone, if necessary, to exercise our right of self-defense 
by acting pre-emptively.””! President Bush was of the firm view that pre-emption 
was not a mere option, but “a cardinal principle of his foreign policy”.” Logically, 
pre-emption is the twin sister of hegemonism. Central to both is the belief in 
America’s unprecedented power, which has to be used to “remake the world in 
America’s image”. 

Pre-emption strategy does not imply only the use of power against terrorists 
and tyrants who are determined to seek technologies of mass destruction. It also 
signifies the use of force to remove “obstacles and threats to liberty and freedom 
that existed throughout the world.” Therefore, the US has the right as well as the 
power “to change the status quo”. This may be achieved by bringing about, if 
necessary, a regime change in the so-called rogue or undesirable states. The US 
policy of toppling other governments, particularly in Asia, is not new. In light of 
the available evidence, it is clear that regime change was “the gist of both the 
Afghanistan and Iraq wars”.” However, it has never been an openly declared op- 
tion of US policy. A former National Security Adviser, Brent Scowcraft, put this 
aptly: “It is not clear to me what advantage there is in declaring it publicly.... By 
making it public, we also tend to add to the world’s perception that we are arrogant 


® Richard Perle, quoted ın Daalder and Lindsay, America Unbound, p. 173. 

1! George Bush quoted in David Sanger, “Bush to Outline Doctrine of Striking Foes First”, New 
York Times, September 20, 2002, AL 

n Mick R. Gordon, “Serving Notice of a New US, Poised to Hit First and Alone”, New York 
Tumes, January 27, 2003, p. Al. 
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and unilateral."* Again, as Henry Kissinger aptly asserted, the doctrine “cannot 
be in either the American national interest or the world’s interest to develop prin- 
ciples that grant every nation an unfettered right to pre-emption against its own 
definition of threats to its security.” There is, obviously, a very thin line which 
separates pre-emption from unlawful aggression. Any endeavour to legitimize 
the doctrine of pre-emption in the unstable security environment of Asia is fraught 
with dangerous consequences. 

The pre-emption doctrine had its impact on other nations. India, for instance, 
assumed that it was a universal doctrine. Finance Minister of India, Jaswant Singh, 
during his visit to the US, openly stated that “every nation has that right... It is 
not the prerogative of any one country. Pre-emption is the right of any nation to 
prevent injury to itself.” Russia, likewise, incorporated it in its latest military 
doctrine of 2003.* 


x 


War on Terror 


The “War on Terror” was proclaimed by President Bush in the wake of events of 
11 September 2001. This doctrine is a logical extension of the doctrines of hege- 
mony and pre-emption, and is equally problematic. The war on terror was declared 
as a “‘civilization’s fight”. The events of 11 September were projected as an attack 
on freedom, and any nation not joining the war on the side of the US was considered 
to be supporting the terrorists—“either you are with US, or you are with the terror- 
ists”, argued President Bush. There was no choice for a nation. It was almost like 
a directive, a command. However, it was never made clear what the nature of the 
wai was. Precisely whom was it directed towards? That was why Stanley Hoffman 
asked: “Whom are we fighting? .... To proclaim a war on terrorism in general .... 
Is ambitious indeed, for we need to distinguish among types of terrorists. A deter- 
mined project of ridding the world of all rogues and terrorists 1s a dream that would 
be seen abroad as a demonstration of rabid imperialism.”” The war on terror (or 
terrorism) is not only, as Raphael Perl, a specialist in international affairs with the 
Congressional Research Service, put it, “a misnomer’, but “an open-ended war”, 
which is extremely dangérous, and a continuing threat to global and, particularly 
Asian, peace. As stated earlier, the entire Asia from West to Northeast has now 
emerged as the “theatre of war”. It started with Afghanistan and Central Asia with 
immediate consequences for South Asia. The ongoing intensified wars in West 


* Brent Scowcraft quoted in Daalder and Lindsay, America Unbound, p. 126. 
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Asia can be considered very much a part of the war on terror. The “second front” 
was opened in the Philippines in Southeast Asia. 

In his State of the Union address on 29 January 2002, President Bush referred 
to the expansion of the war on terror: “While the most visible military action is in 
Afghanistan, America is acting elsewhere. We have troops in Philippines. Our 
soldiers are working with the Bosnian government. Our Navy is patrolling the 
coast of Africa.” If one were to read this along with his famous declaration of war 
against the “axis of evil”, then the whole of the Asian region from West Asia to 
Northeast Asia, through Central, South and Southeast Asia would obviously be 
converted into the theatre of the US war on terror. 

The reasons for the “second front” do not seem to be fully justified though here 
are some Islamic fundamentalist groups which are fairly active in Malaysia, Singapore, 
the Philippines and Indonesia. It is also true that these groups are well-organized and 
armed. However, there is no clinching evidence to suggest that they are linked to 
forces of international terrorism like al-Qaeda, etc. In fact, many “in the region are 
now saying that US efforts to combat global terrorism in the region are in danger 
of doing as much harm as good.”* . 

It is no secret that the US has huge stakes in Southeast Asia. There are at least 
three major studies undertaken in the recent past by the US Council of Foreign 
Relations, RAND, and Heritage Foundation, which have underlined the region’s 
geopolitical significance to US strategic interests and how these should be addres- 
sed. The reports invariably point out that the region “sits astride some of the world’s 
most critical sea lanes.” More than 1.5 trillion dollars worth merchandise trade 
passed through the Straits of Malacca in the year 2000, which was nearly half of 
the world’s trade, including crucial oil supplies from the Persian Gulf to Japan, 
China and South Korea. Any dislocation of energy supplies would have an immedi- 
ate and “devastating impact on the economies of East Asia, and would have sig- 
nificant secondary effects on the US economy as well.” Highlighting the vast 
significance of the Malacca Straits, the Director of the US Congressional Task 
Force on Terrorism, Yossef Bondansky, argues: “The global strategic growth and 
expansion of aspiring powers can be contained and regulated through the mere 
control over the movement of their naval forces through the Straits of Malacca.”” 

Further, all the three reports mentioned above suggested that “the highest 
American priority should be assigned to maintaining regional security through 
the prevention of intra-regional conflict and domination by an outside power or 
coalition.” Therefore, the US administration should preserve a “credible military 
presence ....” The Heritage Foundation study went to the extent of suggesting that 
the war on terror would “ultimately be pursued in Southeast Asia with or without 
the express approval of local governments”. On the face of it, the US policy is 


™ Far Eastern Economic Review, 18 January 2003. 

™ Yossef Bondansky quoted in Ninan Koshy, The War on Terror (New Delhi. Leftword Books, 
2003), p. 147. 

® Dana Dillian and Paola Pasicolan, “South East Asia and War against Terrorism”, Heritage 
Foundation, October 2001, cated in Koshy, War on Terror, p. 153. 
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more indicative of reinforcing its expansive military presence in the region than 
dealing with the problem of terrorism and many other major regional issues. 
In that sense, the very idea of the region’s domination by an outside power, the 
US, can have many dangerous consequences. 


Conclusion 


-From the above discussion it emerges that there are many challenges to stability 
in Asia which are related to issues of democracy, security, hegemony, etc. It is 
also evident that security and the political landscape in Asia have undergone a 
change mostly due to the US policies, more particularly in the post-1 1 September 
period. The war on terror has “accelerated the process of militarization of Asia”. 
There is now an intensified arms race in Asia. “In a way during the past decade 
after the end of Cold War, the Asian region did not witness an arms race worth 
mentioning. Now all countries big end small across Asia, including China, India, 
Pakistan, Indonesia, the Philippines, Singapore, and Malaysia are...acquiring 
weapons,””! argues Koshy. However, this cannot strengthen stability and security, 
and the regional situation has become more complex. The crucial areas to watch 
are Central, South and East Asia. 

There is little doubt that security and stability in Afghanistan is of paramount 
importance to the stability of Central and South Asia. The security in “Central 
Eurasia” is also closely linked to stability in Afghanistan.” However, the process 
of nation-building in Afghanistan has not been a smooth affair. President Hamid 
Karzai’s hold on the country—army included—is extremely fragile. As a matter 
of fact, the security vacuum created after the ouster of the Taliban was filled by 
four important warloads—Rashid Dostum, Ismael Khan, Gul Agha and Karim 
Khalili who are pitted against one another, as well as against Karzai’s government. 
Since security is the central issue, the lack of it, as Lakhdar Brahimi, the UN’s 
Special Representative for Afghanistan, informed the UN Security council, “casts 
a long shadow over the whole peace process, and indeed, over the whole future of 
Afghanistan.” If that is the case, the security environment in the region—South 
Asia and Central Eurasia—is likely to remain under a dark cloud. The US commit- 
ment to Afghanistan does not seem to be serious as became evident from the 2004 
budget estimates of the White House which “failed to include any funds for Afghan 
reconstruction”.* In such a situation, the nation-building process has taken a 
back seat. ; 

The deployment of American forces in Central Asia is not likely to contribute 
either to the security or stability of the region. An unstable environment in the re- 


™" Koshy, War on Terror, p. 165. 

© The term “Central Eurasia” implies the inland areas of the Eurasian continent, which include 
the republics ot Central Asia, Afghanistan, the Caucasus, the Xinjiang, Uighur Autonomous Region, 
the Tibet Autonomous Region and Kashmir Therefore, Afghanistan’s reconstruction is entwined 
with the stability of Central Eurasia. 
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gion is a factor which facilitates Islamic revivalism and terrorism. It is noteworthy 
that the Central Asian regimes have not taken a firm and bold stand against Islamic 
revivalism and extremism. Economic stagnation in Central Asia is another factor 
that contributes to Islamic revivalism. Equally significant is the fact that all the 
countries in Central Asia have most authoritarian and corrupt regimes. The in- 
cumbent political elites are only interested in holding on to power. Consequently, 
they are creating a situation which is very conducive to the growth of extremism 
and instability both within and around these countries. 

Unstable democracy is not only a serious problem in Central Asia, but also in 
several countnes in South Asia. The near absence of responsible and genuinely 
democratic governments in quite a few South Asian countries creates favourable 
conditions for certain political forces to engage in terrorism, drug trafficking and 
other such illicit activities. Many political regimes in the region violate basic human 
values, brutalize their own people, threaten their neighbours, and sponsor terrorism. 
In the processes, they have managed to destabilize not only their own countries, 
but also the region as a whole. 

Thus, to conclude, under the new dispensation of things, vast areas of the Asian 
continent face serious challenges of political turbulence and destabilization. The 
ouster of the Taliban from power in Afghanistan and the establishment of an inter- 
nationally supported Karzai-government in Kabul, the overthrow of the Saddam 
regime in Iraq, have not brought peace and stability to West and Southwest Asia. 
The wars on Iraq and Afghanistan have given rise to great instability and insecurity. 

Developments in Afghanistan have had an impact on the stability of regimes in 
Pakistan and Central Asian republics. The instability in regions adjacent to China 
is likely to affect the situation in the Xinjiang and the Tibetan region. India—the 
hub of the South Asian subcontinent—has also not remained unaffected by the 
disquieting developments that have taken place in Pakistan, Nepal, Sri Lanka and 
Bangladesh. The two neighbouring states of India—Nepal in the North and Sri 
Lanka in the South—are presently facing grave challenges to their territorial integ- 
rity and stability. 

The need of the hour is to take a holistic view of the sources of threat to peace 
and stability in the West Asian, Central Asian and South Asian regions as a whole. 
One needs to identify the real causes that lie behind the “new imperial” urge to 
keep the present iniquitous international order intact without seriously addressing 
the basic issues of international financial, economic and security systems. Uni- 
lateralism, clash of civilizations and the war against international terrorism are 
but reflections of hegemonistic geopolitical ideas. 

The time has come to reject these concepts and take a new look at the challenges 
of destabilization confronting Asia in general and South and Southeast, West and 
Central Asia in particular. It is essential that the bilateral and regional initiatives 
to meet this new threat to the Asian states are encouraged. India, instead of looking 
to the US or the UK for mediation or intervention to stabilize the region, must come 
forward with creative ideas to build an effective structure of Asian peace and 
stability in accordance with the spirit of the UN Charter, which promotes a regional 
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security system as part of an overall global security system. It is imperative to 
establish a network of regional institutions to address critical issues like ethnic 
relations, cross-border terrorism, reconciliation, transnational crime and illicit 
trade, environmental degradation, etc. This is likely to further the cause of regional 
security and integration. The outside powers, the US in the first place, are welcome 
to such a regional security system as observers and guarantors. The three regional 
majors—India, Russia and China—also have an important obligation to help forge 
a system of Asian security and cooperation which will go a long way to revive the 
crisis-ridden global economy. l 
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Asia in US Strategy 
_ Importance of Asia 


The US considers Asia an area of vital importance to its interests because of the 
following reasons: 


e Asia contains the largest hydrocarbon deposits in the world. While the 
hydrocarbon resources of the Persian Gulf region are well-known and are 
being constantly exploited, the potential oil and gas resources of the Caspian 
Sea region and Central Asia have drawn world attention in recent years.’ 

e The region also provides one of the largest markets of the world. In fact, the 
Asian market is growing very fast. Although oil revenues of the Gulf countries 
have declined over the years, these countries still remain the major arms 
buyers since the 1990-91 Gulf War. While the prolonged Japanese recession 
and the Asian financial crisis of the late 1990s have dampened the economies 
of the newly industrialized countries of Southeast Asta, the Chinese and Indian 
economic growth rates have held the hopes of an ever-increasing Asian market 
in place. The US also has huge investments in Asia and its annual trade with 
this region stands at $500 billion. It has been said, “There ıs not a state 
among the 50 United States that does not have a significantly greater level of 
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investment from Asia than it did two decades ago...there is not a single manu- 
facturer or agricultural exporter who does not see Asia as one of its fastest 
growing markets...” . 

e There are four de facto nuclear weapon powers in Asia—China, India, 
Pakistan and Israel—without counting North Korea and three nuclear weapon 
capable powers, namely, Japan, Taiwan and South Korea. 

e Thailand, Myanmar and Laos constitute the Golden Triangle, accounting for 
a major share of narcotic production and trade. Side by side, the Golden 
Crescent, consisting of Pakistan, Afghanistan and Iran, and a new Golden 
Triangle consisting of Kazakhstan, Uzbekistan and Kyrgyzstan, have become 
a concern for the US in its attempts to curb narcotic trade.? 


Many parts of Asia are known to host terrorist groups, some of which have targeted 
the US both on its own and on foreign soil in the recent years. Moreover, trends like 
ethno-nationalism, religious extremism and separatism across the breadth of Asia 
have a serious bearing on the American interest in global security and stability. 


Historical Perspective 


American involvement in peace and conflict in Asia is over a century old. The 
emergence of the US as an imperial country and a world power had strong links 
with Asia. It began with American colonial mile over the Philippines.* 

The Philippines was no great source of raw materials, nor an attractive market 
for US traders and businessmen, but it provided a strong strategic foothold to the 
US in the region. The real interest of the US was in China, which was being system- . 
atically carved into different spheres of influence by the British, French, Germans 
and the new Asian imperial power, Japan, in the mid-1890s. Significantly, while 
making discreet plans to acquire one of the Chinese ports through military means, 
US Secretary of State Elihu Root sent his well-known “Open Door” note to the 
imperial competitors that emphasized the need to keep China open for trade and 
business.° This he did in 1899 soon after acquiring the Philippines. From then 
onwards, both the Philippines and China remained important to US strategical 
economic interest in the Asia-Pacific region. It continued even after the end of the 
twentieth century. In fact, US involvement has increased over the decades. 

It may be noted that it was the Japanese attack on Pearl Harbour which formally 
brought the US into the Second World War and in that sense signalled US military 


1 Michael J. Green, “The United States and East Asia in the Unipolar Era,” Journal of Strategic 
Studies, vol, 24, no. 4, 2001, pp. 33-34. 
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intervention in Asia. Since then there have been many instances of US military 
intervention in Asia. When Russian troops went to Manchuria to receive Japanese 
surrender, the Truman administration had dispatched 100,000 US troops to help 
Chiang’s forces move northwards amid competition between Mao and Chiang to 
send their respective troops to Manchuria. Thousands of American troops fought 
a three-year-long war in the Korean Peninsula in the early 1950s. More than half 
a million US troops were involved in the prolonged Vietnam War. For almost a 
decade, the US was militarily involved in waging a proxy war against the Soviet 
troops in Afghanistan in the 1980s. Similarly, the US had militarily intervened in 
Lebanon in the early 1980s, fought a war against Iraq in 1991 to “liberate Kuwait”, 
attacked Afghanistan in 2001 to “smoke out” the terrorists and overthrow the 
Taliban regime in Kabul. The latest instance of US involvement in Asia is its war 
on Iraq in 2003 which still continues even after the removal of Saddam Hussein 
from power. 


US Military Presence 


According to the Pentagon Report on Security Strategy for East Asia and Pacific, 
US military presence in the region aims to (a) “promote security and stability, deter 
conflict, give substance to our security commitments and ensure our continued 
access to the region”; (b) serve as an “important deterrent tó aggression, often 
lessening the need for a more substantial and costly US response later”; and (c) 
“anticipate problems, manage potential threats and encourage peaceful resolution 
of disputes.” 

The nature of US military presence in Asia has not changed much with the dis- 
integration of the Soviet Union and the end of the Cold War. Although the US closed 
down two of its largest overseas military bases in the Philippines less than a year 
after the disintegration of the Soviet Union, the Cold War alliance and security 
structures built by the US remained intact and were given a new role and direction 
in the light of new requirements of the post-Cold War era. It soon signed flexible 
agreements with several other Southeast Asian countries for strategic naval access 
to their ports. Such arrangements include “port calls, repair facilities, training 
ranges and logistic support”.’ American bases in Japan and South Korea, on the 
other hand, have “remained critical components” of the country’s strategy in the 
region. The bases in Japan house the “US 5th Air Force, including 18th Wing, 
35th Fighter Wing and 374th Airlift Wing, Navy’s 7th Fleet, including USS Kitty 
Hawk Carrier Battle Group and USS Belleau Wood Amphibious Ready Group, 
[I Marine Expeditionary Force (MEF), 9th Theater Area Army Command 
(TAACOM) and Ist USA special Forces battalion”.* South Korea is home to “US 
Tth Air Force, including the 8th and 51st Fighter Wings, and the 8th Army, including 


* The United States Security Strategy for the East Asia-Pacific Region, Report prepared by the 
US Department of Defense, 1998. i 
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the 2nd Infantry Division”.® Significantly, US port calls to Hong Kong “have 
continued uninterrupted since the reversion of Hong Kong to PRC sovereignty”."° 
US port calls to Indian naval facilities in the Indian Ocean are yet another dimension 
of US military presence in Asia. ° 

The US also maintains about 100,000 troops in the Asia-Pacific region, most of 
which are stationed in Japan and South Korea. The US also revitalized its alliance 
relationship with Australia, Japan and South Korea. Further, it made similar ar- 
rangements with Thailand, Malaysia and Singapore for its navy to have access to 
their ports and naval facilities. The US considers the “maintenance of a diverse 
and flexible force presence in Asia” as “fundamental” to its strategy in Asia. This 
“strategic mix” is considered “essential to a credible deterrent posture because it 
presents an enemy with an overwhelming array of capabilities against which to 
defend." 

While the US did not need to create, but only strengthen the Cold War arrange- 
ments in the Asia-Pacific region after the Cold War ended, the situation in the Per- 
sian Gulf region is quite different. The US grabbed the opportunity presented by 
the Iraqi invasion of Kuwait in the middle of the ending of the Cold War to create 
anew military presence in the Persian Gulf as never before. For the US, building 
up new military presence to ward off threats to the smaller Gulf states (mainly 
from Iran and Iraq) was necessitated by important strategic constraints. 

While the US, under the Carter Doctrine, had created a Rapid Deployment 
Force and had strengthened the Diego Garcia Base in the 1980s, this “over-the- 
borizon” military force was not adequate to respond to the Gulf crisis of 1990-91. 
The expensive military bases built on Saudi Arabia’s territory to provide air defence 
systems for the entire Gulf region, were no match for either Iraq or Iran. As such, 
the US negotiated bilateral defence agreements with each of the GCC states to 
create an “on-the-spot” military presence in the Persian Gulf. Consequently, the 
US deployed its troops in Kuwait, continued to use the air force facilities in Saudi 
Arabia, established the headquarters of the CENTCOM in Bahrain, gained access 
to air facilities in the UAE and Oman and prepositioned some of its military equip- 
ment in Qatar.!? Never before had a single external power had such a dominant 

-military presence in the Persian Gulf. 

Further, now the US views some of the existing regional organizations as sig- 
nificant players in the maintenance of peace and security in the region. ASEAN is 
considered as a security community where member states eschew force in resolving 
their problems. The US has consistently engaged ASEAN countries in strategic 
matters through its cooperation in the ASEAN Regional Forum. The US is also an 
important member of Asia Pacific Economic Cooperation (APEC) Forum. Al- 
though initially created to promote free trade in the region, it has a secondary 


" Ibid. 
'2 For detmls, see Jeffrey A. Lefebvre, “US Military Hegemony in the Arabian/Perman Gulf. 
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security role as well. In the aftermath of the 11 September attacks, the US provided 
leadership in making APEC’s security role more open. The Bangkok Summit, 
held in October 2003, agreed to “dedicate APEC not only to advancing the pro- 
sperity of our economies, but also to the complementary mission of ensuring the 
security of our people.” Aware that their economies were likely to be affected 
by the new security treaty, the APEC members pledged to “take all essential 
actions” to “dismantle, fully and without delay, transnational terrorist groups” 
and to ensure destruction of weapons of mass destruction and their means of 
delivery” mainly through the strengthening of existing nonproliferation and export 
control regimes.” 

It appears that the US is keen to create security communities in Northeast Asia, 
South Asia and possibly a region-wide arrangement to discourage the “balance of 
power” approach of regional powers. For instance, China, India and Russia are 
accused of adopting a balance-of-power approach in the context of Asia. While 
on the surface of it, the objective of promoting security communities appears 
commendable, it should not be forgotten that the US itself looks at the Asian 
security scene in balance-of-power terms. Under the present circumstances, the 
balance is overwhelmingly in favour of the US and the main intention is to maintain 
the status quo by preventing the rise of a challenger in Asia. 


Relations with India, China and Japan 


Improved strategic relations of the US with the three key regional powers in Asia, 
viz., China, Japan and India have yielded notable gains to Americans. Although 
the US has had strategic cooperation with China and Japan even before the end of 
the Cold War, its equations with India, considered a close ally of the Soviet Union, 
were at best non-strategic in nature. After the end of the Cold War, India emerged 
as a new security partner of the US. India’s decision to go nuclear, failure of the US 
sanctions policy and rapid growth of the Indian economy altered the traditional 
image of India. In fact, close Indo-US military cooperation in all its dimensions has 
led many to observe that the two countries are moving towards developing an 
alliance relationship. The Clinton administration devised a policy of “constructive 
engagement” with China. The US—Japan alliance was officially strengthened, but 
Japanese recession and China’s booming economy pushed Japan to the background 
in US foreign policy priorities. The rise of Chinese influence commensurate with 
its economic growth and decline of Japan’s regional influence due to its lacklustre 
economic performance led to the reduction of Japan’s “strategic value” to the 
United States.'* 


n “US Accomplishments at the APEC Summit: Day Two,” Fact Sheet, Released by the White 
House, Office of the Press Secretary, 21 October 2003. Attp:/Avww.state. gowp/eap/ris/fs/25435.him. 
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Notably, US engagement with all three regional powers is able to prevent the 
rise of an anti-American regional power in Asia. At the same time, US relations 
with these three Asian powers are not without their respective bilateral problems. 
In spite of the use of “China card” by the US to contain the former Soviet Union, 
US-China relations have witnessed many ups and downs both during the Cold 
War and after the end of the Cold War. But the two countries have remarkably 
moved forward in their bilateral relations despite the many differences that surfaced 
between the two from time to time. The Tiananmen Square incident, China’s role 
in the proliferation of WMD, economic disputes in the realm of trade and intel- 
lectual property rights, US coercive diplomacy during the Chinese missile tests in 
the Taiwan Strait, accidental US bombing of the Chinese Embassy in Belgrade, 
collision of a Chinese F-8 fighter aircraft with US EP-3 reconnaissance aircraft, 
US transfer of weapons to Taiwan, etc., created momentary tensions in the US~China 
bilateral relationship. Besides, anti-China lobbies in the US criticize both the human 
rights record and continuation of Communist rule. China’s perennial mistrust of the 
US, Beijing’s concern over the US hegemony and China’s enthusiasm to create a 
multipolar world to check the American hegemony, and China’s alleged use of 
spies to acquire high-tech military technology secretly in the US are cited by these 
lobbies as evidence enough to dissuade the US government from adopting a cooper- 
ative policy towards China. But at the same time the trade and investment linkages 
with China have also created a very robust pro-China lobby in the US. The US gov- 
emment realizes the potential role of China in conflict resolution and conflict pre- 
vention in Asia. Although President George Bush initially branded China as a 
“strategic competitor”, the 11 September attacks induced him to abandon that 
notion and quickly mend fences with the Chinese leaders. China offered strong 
support to the US war on terrorism, cooperated with the US in counterterrorism 
efforts, acquiesced in the US military attack on Afghanistan and is holding regular 
counterterrorism dialogue with the US." The US also found China cooperative in 
diplomatic activities to deal with the nuclear dilemma of the Korean Peninsula. 
Thus, both the US and China have never allowed their bilateral relations to worsen 
beyond a point. 

Relative to China, Japan’s strategic value to the US may have declined in recent 
years, but the second largest economy in the world with long standing alliance re- 
lations with the US continues to cooperate with it on strategic and other issues of 
peace and conflict in Asia. Over the past several years, the US has encouraged 
Japan to insist and even participate in regional peace enforcement activities. There 
are no fundamental differences between Japan and the US on vital questions of 
Asian security. In recent years the US actively encouraged Japan to deploy naval 
ships in the Indian Ocean to support US military operations in Afghanistan, launch 
intelligence satellites, fund research on missile defense, buy Patriot missiles and 


B “Background Note: China”, Bureau of East Asian and Pacific Affairs, US Department of State, 
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contribute troops to Iraq to facilitate reconstruction there—the first Japanese troops 
deployment to a combat zone since the Second World War. It may be mentioned 
here that the passage of the historic legislation by Japan to allow its forces to par- 
ticipate in reconstruction and humanitarian mission in Iraq had full US encourage- 
ment and backing. Japan also made substantial contributions to reconstruction efforts 
in Afghanistan and the political and economic rehabilitation of Iraq. Japan, more- 
over, has been an ardent supporter of the Bush administration’s North Korea policy. 
It supports the US multilateral approach to the North Korean nuclear issue in con- 
trast to the bilateral one demanded by North Korea. Unlike China, Russia and 
South Korea, Japan advocates the use of coercive diplomacy against North Korea. '6 

The US is very well aware of a kind of rising nationalism in Japan, especially 
in the wake of nuclear and missile development by North Korea. Some analysts 
in the US have expressed concern over the open demand in Japan for acquiring 
nuclear weapons as a deterrent, but the Bush administration does not seen per- 
turbed. In fact, US officials in early 2003 obliquely told their Chinese counterparts 
that Japan might go nuclear unless the Chinese Government succeeded in per- 
suading North Korea to abandon the nuclear path.” The US is interested in helping 
to raise the military capabilities of Japan. The US Department of Defense has al- 
ready prepared plans for giving necessary training to the Japanese military forces 
at US bases. This is viewed by some as the necessary first step towards reducing 
US military troop deployment in Japan." 

A significant development in the emerging balance of power in Asia is the new 
direction in Indo-US security ties. After years of disinterest and apathy, India and 
the US appear to have progressed fast to explore a new era of strategic partnership. 
Each views the other as a “natural partner” in strategic issues of regional and 
global significance. The US National Security Strategy Report of 2002 says: 


The United States has undertaken a transformation in its bilateral relationship 
with India based on a conviction that US interests require a strong relationship 
with India. We are the two largest democracies, committed to political freedom 
protected by representative government. India is moving toward greater 
economic freedom as well. We have a common interest in the free flow of com- 
merce, including through the vital sea lanes of the Indian Ocean. Finally, we 
share an interest in fighting terrorism and in creating a strategically stable Asia. 
Differences remain, including over the development of India’s nuclear and mis- 
sile programs, and the pace of India’s economic reforms. But while in the past 
these concerns may have dominated our thinking about India, today we start 
with a view of India as a growing world power with which we have common 


* Mark E. Manyin, “Japan—North Korea Relations: Selected Issues,” CRS Report for Congress, 
26 November 2003. 

7 Eugene A. Matthews, “Japan’s New Nationalism,” Foreign Affairs, vol. 82, no. 6 (November— 
December) 2003, p. 88. 
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strategic interests. Through a strong partnership with India, we can best address 
any differences and shape a dynamic future.'° (Emphasis added) 


One of the most significant development in the emerging context is the recent 
announcement by President George Bush to forge closer ties in the “trinity” areas 
of civilian nuclear cooperation, civilian space programmes and high technology 
trade with an ultimate goal of establishing “strategic partnership with India”. 

In the context of budding Indo-US security cooperation in recent years, the 
latest announcement appears more significant. The US believes that a “strong 
and vibrant India will be most effective” in advancing the shared objectives of 
promoting peace and stability in Asia, combating global terrorism and stemming 
the proliferation of weapons of mass destruction. While anti-terrorism cooperation 
between the two has intensified since 11 September, joint military exercises have 
emerged as one of the most promising areas of the closer defence ties between the 
two. Since 2002, numerous military exercises involving various branches of both 
the military establishments have taken place, including one joint Special Forces 
exercise in Ladakh near the India~China border. India and the United States appear 
ready to sign an agreement on sharing classified military research data—the Master 
Information Exchange Agreement, which would herald a new phase in bilateral 
defence relations. The proposed agreement would facilitate the creation of a frame- 
work for exchange of classified research data on security and defence issues. The 
current bilateral military ties are confined to joint exercises, high level visits and 
token military purchases. The emerging relations could lead to joint research con- 
ducted by military scientists from both sides. As US Under Secretary of Commerce 
noted recently: “the level of cooperation for the last two years between our two 
countries across a broad range of issues has been nothing short of extraordinary.”™ 
(Emphasis added) 

Such developments have prompted some US analysts to laud “increased US— 
India security ties as providing potential counterbalance to growing Chinese 
influence in the region”. Neither the Bush administration nor the Vajpayee govern- 
ment is contemplating a policy of containing China. As a matter of fact, both the US 
and India have positively engaged China in a number of areas, including trade 
and investment. China has ceased to become a major political factor in Indo-US 
relations, as both countries are seeking an improved state of relations with that 
country. India does more trade with China than with Germany. The US sells five 
times more goods to China than to India. 

Similarly, India-US relations are no longer constrained by either US relations 
with Pakistan or India’s relations with Russia. The emerging strategic partnership 
between India and the US is unlikely to become a Cold War type alliance system. 


'* The National Security Strategy of the United States of America, The White House, September 
2002. Artp-//usinfo state.gowtopical/polherror/secstrat.htménssintro. 
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Since both the countries did not have normal relations in the security field for dec- 
ades, recent improvements in their relations and new areas of collaboration make 
the initiative appear grand and unprecedented. According to a recent report by the 
US-based Council on Foreign Relations, “US-India military-to-military cooper- 
ation is evolving along lines that the Pentagon has established with many non- 
allied but ‘friendly’ countries,” and, “the policy challenge is to continue this enhanced 
cooperation and, where possible, to enlarge its parameters.” 

India is no doubt seeking to establish cooperation with the US in civilian nuclear 
technology, space programmes, and missile defence fields. But the US is still re- 
luctant to open these areas. As US Under-secretary of Commerce Kennneth Juster 
said recently, in the past fiscal year, the US approved 90 per cent of export licence 
applications filed for India and that US licences only apply to sensitive dual-use 
goods and technologies, representing approximately 1 per cent of US exports to 
India. Nevertheless, India views US willingness to cooperate in these “sensitive 
areas” as an indication towards improved Indo-US cooperation. Continuation of 
restriction on dual-use technology would mean persisting US suspicion of India. 

As far as the government-level high technology cooperation in defence-related 
areas is concerned, the Pakistan factor appears to be still at work to keep it at a lower 
level. So long as Pakistan remains relevant to USA’s war on terrorism, Washington 
would be very cautious in its defence-related cooperative ventures with India so as 
to remove any impression that it is contributing to India’s military strength. Further, 
the Cold War mindset in the State Department, the non-proliferation advocates 
and Pakistan supporters in the US policy-making circles will continue to limit 
Indo-US cooperation in high technology areas. 

The emerging Indo-US relationship on high and low technology areas is not 
completely problem-free. First of all, India already figures in a “brewing” political 
controversy in the US with some politicians considering offshore outsourcing as 
one of the main causes of job losses in the country. As the telecom workers union 
protested, the State of Indiana recently cancelled a contract with Tata Consultancy 
Company. Outsourcing has also become an election issue in the US. Secondly, 
some sections in the US have begun to express fear about the possible erosion of 
the American edge in information technology. Unless tackled tactfully, Indo-US 
private sector cooperation in the knowledge industry could run into serious trouble. 


Targeting Iraq 


The American approach to Asia has a strong West Asia component, whose sig- 
nificance to the US is enhanced considerably after the end of the Cold War. Taking 
advantage of the Soviet Union’s disintegration, the US began reshaping strategic 
balance in this region. The Kuwaiti Crisis of 1990-91 provided a great opportunity 
to the US. i 

u “New Priorities in South Asia US Policy Toward India, Pakistan, and Afghanistan,” Chairman 's 
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The Gulf Arab countries were grateful to the US in waging the 1991 war to evict 
Iraq from Kuwait.” Since the war, visible American military presence in the mon- 
archial Gulf States has assumed permanency and US arms export to this region 
has increased manifold. These strategic changes are manifested in the buge US 
military presence in the Gulf. Nearly 25,000 US troops are stationed in Saudi 
Arabia, Kuwait, Oman, Qatar and the United Arab Emirates. There are major US 
naval facilities in Bahrain. According to the Centre for Strategic Budgetary Assess- 
ment, the US spends as much as $50 bullion annually on Gulf military presence 
and to secure access to oil at a “reasonable price”.* Moreover, in the first five 
years since the Gulf war, the American arms transfers to the region have reached 
$90 billion.* 

It needs to be recalled that in the past US policy towards the Gulf has been 
made ambivalent, possibly to suit America’s motivated interests. During the 1960s 
and 1970s, the US sided with Iran partly to contain Iraq. In the 1980s it sided with 
Iraq in order to contain Khomeini’s Iran. It was possible that Iraq was enticed to in- 
vade Kuwait, which in tum would lead to an international response culminating 
in a weakened Iraq. It needs to be underlined that after the Iraq—Iran war, Iraq was 
in a position to challenge Israel.” Thus, by the beginning of 1993 both Iraq and 
Iran were relatively weak states in the West Asian strategic profile. But at the same 
time both had become US adversaries for different reasons. Bull Clinton, the first _ 
post-Cold War US President, advocated “dual containment” of Iran and Iraq. This 
strategy was a departure from the earlier US policy of siding with Iran or Iraq and 
emphasized that the US would use its own force to balance against both countries 
simultaneously.” US containment of Iran was primarily unilateral. Through various 
laws and regulations, transactions with Iran by American individuals and corpor- 
ations were prohibited. Admunistration officials repeatedly stated that the sanctions 
were meant to change Iranian behaviour in three areas: support for terrorism, de- 
veloping weapons of mfiass destruction (WMD) and subversion of the Arab-Israeli 
peace processes by supporting Islamic militant forces in Lebanon. In contrast, 
US containment of Iraq relied mainly on multilateral measures. The sanctions re- - 
gime that was put in place following the invasion of Kuwait was basically imposed 
by the UN Security Council even though the US played a decisive role in the 
whole process. 


2 Indeed the 1991 Gulf war coalition forged by the US was a brilliant success in terms of 
building a consensus among the allies to topple Saddam Hussein. The European allies wholeheartedly 
supported it while Japan met the cost of the war to the tine of $54 billion out of a total cost of $61 
billion. 
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The United States sought to remove Saddam Hussein from power since the 
1991 Gulf war, although this was not a declared policy until 1998. Ireq’s obstruction 
of the works of UN weapons inspectors, mandated to work towards the destruction of 
WMD, led to growing Congressional demand for overthrowing Saddam Hussein. 
In January 1998, an obscure, right-wing policy group called Project for New 
American Century (PNAC), linked to Dick Cheney, Donald Rumsfeld, Paul 
Walfowitz and George Bush’s brother Jeb Bush, urged President Clinton to invade 
Iraq. In addition to Clinton, the group also lobbied Republican Congressmen to de- 
mand for Saddam’s removal. “We should establish and maintain a strong US mili- 
tary presence in the region, and be prepared to use that force to protect our vital 
interest in the Gulf—and if necessary, to help remove Saddam from power,” the 
group wrote to Representative Newt Gingrich and Senator Treat Lott in May 1998. 
A formal Congressional call for a regime change policy began with FY supplemen- 
tal appropriation (signed on 1 May 1998) that, among other provisions, earmarked 
$5 million in Economic Support Funds (ESF) for the opposition and $5 million 
for a Radio Free Iraq, under the direction of Radio Free Europe/Radio Liberty. The 
Radio service began broadcasting, in October 1998, from Prague. A cleat indication 
of Congressional support for a more active US role in overthrowing Saddam Hussein 
was reflected in another bill introduced in the same year: the Iraq Liberation Act 
(ILA—Signed into law on 31 October 1998). The ILA gave the President authority 
to provide up to $97 million in defence supplies to those opposition groups as 
identified from time to time. Indeed, the ILA made the previously unstated policy, 
of promoting regime change ın Iraq, an official one. For instance, a provision 
of the ILA stated that it should be the policy of the United States to “support 
efforts” to remove the regime headed by Saddam Hussein. By November 1998, 
the Clinton Administration clearly stated that the United States was pursuing a 
policy beyond containment to promoting a change of regime in Irag.” However, 
the regime change policy was put on hold in the wake of a terrorist attack on the 
United States. 

From January 2002 onwards, President Bush sought to shift American attention 
and resources away from al-Qaeda towards toppling the Saddam Hussein regime 
in Iraq. Bush had ordered the CIA and his senior military commanders to draw up 
a detailed plan for a military operation that could begin within months.” To justify 
this policy shift, President Bush and his aides argued that the campaign against 
Saddam was a continuation of the war against terrorism. In his January 2002 State 
of the Union address to the Congress, he identified Iraq, along with North Korea 
and Iran for the US focus. “States like these and their terrorist allies, constitute an 
axis of evil, arming to threaten the peace of the world,” he said, adding that the 
civilized world must act because the “price of indifference would be catastrophic”. 
It was clear that the Pentagon and White House was lobbies were at work to influence 
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the President. Vice President Cheney, along with Wolfowitz, sought to convince the 
President that war against Iraq was an urgent priority for US policy. He persistently 
warmed that Saddam was stockpiling chemical and biological weapons.” 

The neo-conservatives, while sharpening the doctrine of intervention, pre-emptive 
strikes and unilateralism, addressed the issue of how to handle Iraq through Wolfowitz. 
As early as 1990, Wolfowitz had been suggesting a policy of pre-emptive strikes 
against enemy states like Iraq which were allegedly trying to obtain WMD.” Charles 
Krauthammer and William Kristol as “new imperialists” were disappointed with 
the way the Gulf war ended in 1991 without any military action inside Iraq.” Yet, 
after assuming his current post as Deputy Secretary of Defence in 2001, Wolfowitz 
initially downplayed the wisdom of committing US forces to oust Saddam. Only 
after 11 September did Wolfowitz underline the need to remove Saddam before 
the latter could pass on WMD to terrorists. Moreover, it appears that by that time 
Wolfowitz had already given a proper shape to his ambitious plan by arguing that 
an American intervention would make of Iraq “the first Arab democracy”. It 
envisioned a post-Saddam Hussein Iraq—secular, middle-7lass, urbanized, rich 
with oil—that would replace the autocracy of Saudi Arabia as the key American 
ally in the Persian Gulf, allowing the withdrawal of US troops from the Kingdom. 
The presence of a victorious American army in Iraq would then serve as a powerful 
boost to moderate elements in neighbouring Iran, hastening the process of moder- 
ation that would marginalize the clerics in state affairs. Such an evolution in Tehran 
would lead to the withdrawal of Iranian support for Hezbollah and other radical 
groups, thereby isolating Syria and reducing pressure on Israel and creating a 
shift favourable to a solution of the Arab-Israeli problem. 

In all probability, by August 2002 the President had approved military inter- 
vention to remove Saddam Hussein. It needs to be mentioned that there were dif- 
ferences within the administration about the course of action towards Iraq. It began 
with a series of leaks from senior military officers who had become increasingly 
critical of the adventurism of their civilian bosses.” The differences came into the 
open when the elder Bush's national security adviser Gen. Brent Scowcraft (Retd) 
launched a broadside at the idea of going to war with Iraq in the editorial pages of 
the staunchly hawkish Wall Street Journal. Scowcraft argued that war against 
Baghdad was likely to destroy international cooperation in the war against 
terrorism. He also warned that it could well destabilize Arab regimes in the region. 

In the Department of State, Secretary Colin Powell was supported by his deputy 
Richard Armitage, and Richard N. Haass, Director, Policy Planning Staff of Depart- 
ment of State. Powell had long taken exception to unbridled unilateralism, arguing 
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instead that the US should act in concert with allies. Colin Powell is no liberal. As 
James Mann, a senior writer-in-residence at the Centre for Strategic and 
International Studies, observed: 


Powell has been, throughout his career, a proponent of a strong national defense, 
an extensive military presence overseas and, more generally, a unique American 
role in the world.... US troops should be sent into conflict only when vital US 
interests are at stake, where there is strong public support, where the objectives 
are clearly defined and limited, and where overwhelming force is used to ac- 
complish the objectives.” 


It may be observed that inside the State Department, while there was broad agree- 
ment among Powell, Armitage and Haass, John Bolton, Under Secretary of State 
for Arms Control and International Security, had his own dissenting voice. Bolton 
was more in tune with Cheney, PNAC’s vision and Pentagon hawks than with Powell. 
Besides, John Bolton had the support of Deputy Assistant Secretary of State for 
Near East Affairs, Elizabeth Cheney, daughter of US Vice President Dick Cheney. 

Once the Bush administration had decided to go in for military intervention in 
Iraq it made elaborate preparations to justify the action before the American public 
and the world at large. On 15 September 2002, President Bush unveiled the new 
National Security Strategy of the US. It vaguely talked about primacy and balance 
of power. It also talked about building coalition but at the same time underlined 
the right to act alone in self-defence if necessary. The most important aspect of the 
strategy was the doctrine of pre-emptive action against an enemy before the latter 
actually launched an attack. The strategy emphasized the deadly threat posed by 
weapons of mass destruction—should they fall into the hands of rogue states that 
“reject basic human values and hate the US and everything for which it stands”. It 
promised to maintain whatever military capability was needed to defeat any attempt 
by any state to impose its will on the US or its allies, and to dissuade potential ad- 
versaries from building up their own forces to equal or surpass those of the US. 
Finally, it reaffirmed the determination to protect US nationals from the jurisdiction 
of the International Criminal Court. While warning others not to use pre-emption 
as a pretext for aggression; the doctrine made no mention of the United Nations; 
presumed that the United States could be the sole judge of the legitimacy of its 
own or anyone else’s pre-emptive strikes, etc. In essence, it amounted to a doctrine 
of global domination.* 

Armed with the doctrine of pre-emptive strike and claiming that the UN Security 
Council resolution 1441 gave power to the US to take military action against Iraq, 
the Congress passed a resolution authorizing President Bush to use force against 
Iraq. The Bush administration even manipulated the intelligence used as evidence to 
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prove before the international community that Iraq was acquiring fissile material 
to develop nuclear weapons.” President Bush included this aspect in his State of 
the Union address in January 2003 While testifying before the Senate Intelligence 
Committee, CIA Director George Tenet explained how intelligence was manipu- 
lated to justify a military action against Iraq. Tenet maintained that an ad hoc com- 
mittee, called the Office of Special Plans, was set up by Deputy Secretary of Defence 
Paul Wolfowitz and headed by Douglas Feith to rewrite the intelligence information 
on Iraq that the CIA gathered. The manipulated intelligence was then provided to 
the White House to help Bush build a case for war. This showed the extent to which 
the Pentagon and White House officials were determined to launch the military 
campaign against Iraq without the support of the UN or even the traditional US 
allies around the world. 


War on Terrorism and Islam 


On 11 September 2001, nineteen al-Qaeda terrorists stunned the world, more par- 
ticularly America, when in a well-coordinated move four civilian airlines were 
used by them in suicide missions against strategic targets on mainland USA: At 
the emotional level, 11 September may have been the most horrifying single day 
ever in US history as Americans watched on television the twin towers of the 
New York World Trade Centre and sections of the Pentagon burn and collapse and 
their fellow citizens die in thousands. President Bush’s response came in the form 
of an address to the Joint Session of Congress, on 20 September 2001, which in 
fact was aimed not only at the American public but also the world at large. He 
announced that “our war on terror begins with al-Qaeda, but it does not end there. 
It will not end until every terrorist group of global reach has been found, stopped 
and defeated.” He reiterated that the “only way to defeat terrorism as a threat to 
our way of life 1s to stop it, eliminate ıt and destroy it where it grows.” Bush fur- 
ther declared: “Every nation, in every region, now has a decision to make. Eitber 
you are with us, or you are with the terrorist. From this day forward, any nation 
that continues to harbor or support terrorism will be regarded by the United States 
as a hostile regime.” Indeed, Bush affirmed: “This 1s not, however, just America’s 
fight. And what is at stake is not just America’s freedom. This is the world’s fight. 
This is civilization’s fight.”* It is ironic that a few days after the 11 September at- 
tacks a top official of the Bush administration told a closed-door meeting “our 
chickens have come home to roost”.™ It was a tacit acceptance of the long-term 
failure of American policy which used the “Islamic card” as an antidote to com- 
munist ideology and anti-Soviet campaign in Afghanistan since 1979. 
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A decade-old debate was revived as to whether terrorism could be viewed in 
terms of an inevitable, civilizational conflict between the forces of Islam and the 
West. Reference to the “clash of civilizations” thesis first appeared in Bernard 
Lewis’s article titled “Roots of Muslim Rage” in 1990. Lewis argued that the West 
and the “Islamic world” would be inevitably locked in a “clash of civilizations” 
between Christendom and Islam.” However, the “clash of civilization” thesis is 
most commonly identified with Samuel Huntington.“ Huntington argues that in 
the post-Cold War era, states will no longer be the principal actors in international 
relations. Rather, conflict between “crvilizations” will take on the most important 
role. Particular importance 1s given to the relationship between Islam and the West: 
“On both sides the interaction between Islam and the West is seen as a clash of 
civilizations.™! : 

Some critics recognize that the global system being basically conflict-prone, 
they have tried to describe the Huntingtonian perception of conflict as a “clash 
within civilizations” ın terms of (a) a conflict between different ideologies, for 
instance within Islam, or a “struggle for the soul of Islam”, and (b) a contest 
between economic globalization and “national, subnational, religious and tribal, 
particularism.’”? 

As per reports, President Bush summoned his top national security advisers to 
Camp David on 15 September 2001 to decide the US response to the terrorist attacks. 
It seemed that all the advisers including Secretary Powell favoured the decision 
relating to the war on terrorism.“ Such a decision came spontaneously because of 
the horrifying nature of the attacks as well as the fact that the US had in the past 
found precedents of such terrorist attacks on Americans in 1998 and 2000 linked 
to Osama bin Laden and al-Qaeda. But the debate revolved around where this war 
should be pursued. As the group began to hammer out a strategy for war against 
the Taliban and attacking Osama bin Laden in Afghanistan, Paul Wolfowitz had a 
different viewpoint. An Afghan war, in his view, had the makings of a quagmire. . 
The larger threat to American security came not from Afghanistan but from Iraq. 
Therefore, Wolfowitz with the support of Rumsfeld and Cheney urged Bush to 
wage a war against Iraq. According to CBS News Report, while Rumsfeld favoured 
war against the Taliban and Osama bin Laden, he did not want to exclude Iraq from 
the ambit. Moreover, the Pentagon sought to widen the war on terrorism to Iraq, 
even if there was no firm evidence linking Saddam Hussein to the 11 September 
terrorist attacks. Wolfowitz could not convince President Bush or his national 
security advisers. In fact, Colin Powell seemed to have persuaded the President 
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that a larger war involving other countries would only alienate the Islamic world, 
particularly the American allies in West Asia. Consequently, Bush decided in favour 
of a “war on terror’ and demanded that the Taliban leadership in Afghanistan 
hand over all the leaders of the al-Qaeda terrorist group based in that country. 

Subsequently on 20 September, in a major speech, President Bush explained to 
the Joint Session of Congress, that the terrorists who attacked “our country” were 
“loosely affiliated terrorist organizations known as al-Qaeda... Al-Qaeda 1s to 
terror what the mafia is to crime.” He also revealed that this group was led by 
Osama bin Laden having linkages with many other terrorist organizations in sixty 
countries, including the Egyptian Islamic Jihad and the Islamic Movement of 
Uzbekistan. Bush also disclosed that the al-Qaeda had extensive training camps 
in Afghanistan and that its leadership had great influence in Afghanistan by pro- 
viding support to the Taliban regime in controlling most of that country. Hence, 
as part of his declared “war on terrorism”, Bush demanded that the Taliban regime 
close immediately and permanently every terrorist training camp in Afghanistan 
and hand over every terrorist including the leaders of al-Qaeda. 

President Bush addressed these concerns in a speech to Congress. He said: 


I also want to speak tonight directly to Muslims throughout the world: We 
respect your faith. It is practiced freely by many millions of Americans and by 
millions more in countries that America counts as friends. Its teachings are 
good and peaceful and those who commit evil in the name of Allah blaspheme 
the name of Allah. The terrorists are traitors to their own faith, trying, in effect, 
to hijack Islam itself. The enemy of America is not our many Muslim friends; 
itis not our many Arab friends. Our enemy is a radical network of terrorists, and 
every government that supports them. Our war on terror begins with al-Qaeda... 
The terrorists practice a fringe form of Islamic extremism that has been rejected 
by Muslim scholars and the vast majority of Muslim clerics—a fringe movement 
that perverts the peaceful teachings of Islam.“ 


On 7 October 2001, President Bush declared the war on terrorism by initiating 
military action and identified militant Islam, emanating from Asia—specially West 
Asia—as the main threat to the US. Around the same time, Osama bin Laden issued 
a statement alleging that the Americans and the British “have divided the entire 
world into two regions—one of faith, where there is no hypocrisy, and another of 
infidelity, from which we hope God will protect us.™5 Bin Laden’s primary goal 
was to polarize the Islamic world between wnma (universal Islamic community) 
and the regimes allied with the United States. He expected that this would further 
the cause of Islamic revolution within the Arab/Islamic world, especially in Saudi 
Arabia. Thus, in his “Declaration of War” bin Laden listed ten to twelve world hot 


“ Bush Announces start of a “War on Terror”, 20 September 2001, Public Affairs Office, US 
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spots where Muslims recently died and attributed all of these deaths to a conspiracy 
led by the United States. In another document, titled “Jihad against Jews and 
Crusaders,” bin Laden described US policies towards West Asia as “a clear decla- 
ration of war on God, His Messenger, and Muslims”.“ 

On 16 September 2001, President Bush in the context of reassuring a shocked 
nation said, “this is a new kind of evil... This crusade, this war on terrorism is 
going to take a while’? President Bush’s reference to a “crusade” against terrorism 
evoked strong reactions in the Muslim world, especially in Pakistan and Indonesia. 
“A lot of people think that America is out to get Islam anyway,” said Joshua Salaam, 
Director of the Council on American—Islamic Relations, in Washington.” The reputed 
French daily Le Monde warned: “If this war takes a form that affronts moderate 
Arab opinion, if it has the air of a clash of civilization, there is a strong risk that it 
will contribute to Osama bin Laden’s goal: a conflict between the Arab—Muslim 
world and the West.” 

Apart from viewing the current conflict as one between Islam and the West, 
especially America, al-Qaeda and the general Muslim world sees the conflict in 
political and socio-economic terms too. Political factors contributing to resentment 
and alienation include the perception of the US as hegemon, the lack of resolution 
of the Israeli—Palestinian conflict, the presence of American troops in Saudi Arabia, 
etc. In addition, the Muslims perceive that the West, specially the US, adopts double 
standards in foreign policy by supporting authoritarian and military regimes which 
undermine the democratization of Muslim societies from within. Hence, the 
perception that Western powers preach democracy while supporting cormpt, 
authoritarian regimes has left many Muslims with a feeling of desperation and 
anger, which they vent by opposing these powers with the help of Islam. Indeed 
Islamic religious and social institutions are the only available channels for mass 
political mobilization.*! 

The Muslim communities in the West Asian region are highly disillusioned 
with the difference in US approach towards the Islamic parties in the region during 
the Cold War and in the post~11 September period. During much of the Cold War 
the biggest US fear in West Asia was secular Arab nationalism which remained 
defiant to the West and friendly towards the Soviet Union. Therefore, Islamic move- 
ments were promoted by America. Even Israel supported the rise of Islamic forces 
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within the Palestinian movement which were competing with the PLO, only ta _ 
discover later that these very forces gave birth to the militant Hamas.” 

The growth of the Arab media has also played a key role in highlighting Muslim 
grievances against the US. The “information revolution” of globalization has re- 
sulted in a new generation of Muslims who have become more conscious of the 
injustice they are being subjected to and the forces behind them. For instance, the 
projection of an Arab perception of the bitter Arab-Israeli conflict by the al- 
>- Jazeera television network has brought into sharp focus the dichotomy between 
the US and Arab perceptions of the conflict. 

It was natural therefore that anti-American feelings in the Muslim world came 
in the way of the campaign against terrorism. Secretary of State Colin Powell con- 
vinced the President that a larger war needed the support of America’s Islamic 
allies and other Muslim countries in West Asia for the removal of the regime in 
Afghanistan. But that was not so easy to ensure. For decades the United States 
had been in confrontation with major Muslim countries like Iran, Iraq, Syria (and 
Libya). A number of terrorist groups like Hamas, Hijbollah, and Islamic Jehad 
violently opposed the American policy of blind support for Israel against the 
Palestinians. They had their bases in these countries. Moreover, the US had branded 
these countries as “rogue states.” Even US allies, like Saudi Arabia and Egypt, 
strongly resented its support for Israel. The ruling elites in friendly Arab countries 
maintained good relations with the US while the masses regarded it as their enemy. 
What was noted by every one was that out of the nineteen terrorists identified by 
the American intelligence after the September attacks, fifteen were Saudis. 

With the help of Prime Minister Tony Blair of Britain, the United States made 
strenuous efforts to enlist the cooperation of the Islamic world. Blair visited the 
. West Asian countries four times within a month-and-a-half to seek their support. 
The British Foreign Secretary Jack Straw visited Iran, the first such visit in more 
than two decades, to persuade it to join the war against global terrorism. But Straw’s 
efforts did not go far despite the fact that Iran openly supported the Northern 
Alliance and opposed the Taliban. The fact of the matter was that Iran did not 
want to be seen in the company of the US fighting against another Muslim country. 
In October 2001, Prime Minister Blair visited Syria for the first time in thirty 
years to enlist its cooperation in gathering intelligence about bin Laden and his 
organization. Here too, the British Prime Minister could not succeed as the Syrian 
President Assad strongly criticized the military campaign in Afghanistan. Besides, 
Assad told Blair that the West should not consider the Palestinian struggle for 
independence and a sovereign state as terrorism. He also decried the tendency to 
project West Asia as the breeding ground of terrorists.“ 

The United States had close relations with Saudi Arabia. The latter had permitted 
the United States to station its troops and set up communication and command 
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centres ın the country during the Gulf war. Yet, deeply conscious of the widespread 
anger of the masses against the US, Saudi Arabia was unwilling to be a part of the 
US-led war against terrorism despite the fact that bin Laden threatened the very 
existence of the Saudi rulers. To demonstrate its distance from the US policy the 
Saudis madeit clear that they would not support American military action against 
any Arab country on the ground that terrorist organizations were known to operate 
from there. Even Prime Minister Blair’s personal visit to Saudi Arabia could not 
ensure the country’s open support for the war on terrorism in Afghanistan. In fact, 
the Saudi rulers declined to see him because of prevailing strong anti-West senti- ' 
ments in the Kingdom. Finally, Blair concluded that the West was not winning 
the propaganda war and the message that the West was not at war. with Islam was 
not getting through." ' 


Summary 


In the post-Cold War era, the US deepened relations with all Asian powers such 
as India, China and Japan. The bilateral problems with all these three powers 
have not bem allowed to affect improving ties in other areas. It sought to isolate 
some counties, branding them as “countries of concern” or as an “axis of evil.” 
It initially followed a policy of “dual containment” towards Iran and Iraq in West 
Asia and a policy of “isolationism” with regard to Myanmar and North Korea. At 
present, allthese countries, except Myanmar, have sought to improve ties with 
the US. Iranhas agreed to negotiate with the US to clear its position on the suspected ' 
nuclear weipons programme; North Korea wants to resolve the contentious WMD . 
issue bilaterally with the US; and Iraq is under total American occupation. Only 
Myanmar pmains under US sanctions and international isolation. 

The US bartially succeeded in its non-proliferation policy in Asia. The Clinton 
Administntion’s “cap, freeze and roll back” policy towards South Asia failed and 
the region went nuclear about three years after the indefinite extension of the 
NPT. But he hardline approach of the Bush administration towards Iran and North 
Korea appears to have borne fruit. The US became the dominant power in Asia in 
the afternath of the first Gulf War and the disintegration of the Soviet Union. Its, 
military sresence in Asia-Pacific continued to be strong. It established several 
new miliary facilities in the wake of the Kuwait crisis of the early 1990s and signed 
bilateraligreements on defence and security issues with almost all the GCC states. 
The 11 September incident, on the other hand, culminated in the new US military 
presenci in Central Asia and Southwest Asia. The US role in conflict resolution 
in Asia i the 1990s was well-reviewed by the regional countries. Its military role 
in liberting Kuwait in 1991 from Iraqi occupation was commendable. The US 
also plied a very constructive diplomatic role in the resolution of the Indo- 
Pakistm conflict over the Kargil issue. 


3 TR Hindu, 13 October 2001. 
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The role of the Bush administration ın Asia, however, has come under intense 
criticism. There was broad support for the US bombing of Afghanistan in response 
to the 11 September terrorist attacks on the US. But what came under criticism 
was the secret manner in which the US conducted the war in Afghanistan as well 
as the excessive use of force. Further, the US handling of post-war Afghanistan 
has also been criticized in the region. It has created a government in Afghanistan 
which does not have any control outside the country’s capital. The US military 
action in Iraq to remove Saddam Hussein from power has become the most con- 
troversial issue, with little or no support to US action in the region or even from 
outside the region. One of the consequences of this second Gulf War has been the 
growing resentment in the Muslim world against US unilateralism. Unlike the 
first Gulf War, the US did not receive support from the vast majority of Arab and 
Muslim countries. The US launched a massive propaganda warfare to convince 
the Muslim countries around the world that its war on terrorism was not against 
Islam. However, it has failed in this effort, as millions of Muslim people do not 
accept the American argument. Thus. the US has come to be disliked and feared 
in many Asian countries in recent years on account of its Beanie doctrine 
and the regime change policies. 
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Asia and the New International Division of Labour 


Every major surge of world economic growth has been based on the exploitation 
and absorption into world trade of a highly elastic supply of some major resource; 
and each has been historically associated with a transformation of the pattern of 
world trade. The Industrial Revolution that ushered in the modern era of rising 
per capita incomes has itself been described as a response to highly elastic supplies 
of energy and materials resulting from the mobilization of the earth’s accumulated 
stocks of fossil fuels and minerals (as against the earlier dependence on renewable 
flows of plant and animal materials).! It also transformed Western Europe, and in 
particular, Britain, into “the workshop of the world”, the world’s principal producer 
and exporter of manufactures. The so-called Second Industrial Revolution of the 
late nineteenth century would have been impossible without the opening up of 
the virgin land and natural resources of the New World; and its most conspicuous 
feature was a deluge of primary exports from Amenca, both agricultural and 
mineral, that renewed the momentum of a world economy which appeared, in the 
second quarter of the nineteenth century, to have run out of steam due to diminish- 
ing returns. Likewise, the Pacific miracle—the spectacular development of East 
and Southeast Asia over the last forty years at rates unprecedented in human history 
—cannot be understood as an isolated, regional phenomenon. It is part of an un- 
folding global pattern of international specialization that is integrating the labour 
surpluses of Asia into the mainstream of world trade. Since the 1960s, the growth 
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of international trade has been characterized primarily by the shift of labour-intensive 
activities to labour-abundant low-wage economies, at least to those among them 
that were prepared to open their economies to international trade.? 

This process was driven by major changes in trade policy regimes, transport, 
communication, information technology, international demand patterns and in 
the geography of world affluence. Successive rounds of tariff reductions, beginning 
with the Kennedy round in the early 1960s, culminated in the 1990s in the WTO 
` treaty. Ocean transport costs dropped dramatically on account of deep-draught 
freighters and containerization. The world telecommunications explosion eroded 
the information barriers that divided the world market. The rise of “just-in-time” 
management reduced warehousing and storage costs. The increasing sophistication 
of world demand, as living standards rose, enhanced the share of high value-added 
products and reduced the mineral- and material-intensity of output and conse- 
quently the importance of transport costs. The redistribution of global affluence 
from the Atlantic to the Pacific and West Asia widened the geographical spread of 
the world market and reduced the incidence of transport costs. 

Prior to the 1960s, manufacturers in poor, densely populated economies could 
not achieve economies of scale in their small and inelastic domestic markets; and 
- if they sought to export for this purpose, they ran into high distribution costs be- 
cause of transport and information requirements and artificial trade barriers. Their 
advantage in terms of cheap unskilled labour was swamped by the handicap of 
diseconomies of small scale production. With the unification of the global market 
since then, domestic market size began to count for less as a determinant of export 
advantage and relative factor costs for more. A new international division of labour 
began to emerge, first with labour-intensive industries and then standardized manu- 
facturing migrating to low-wage economies and the West concentrating increas- 
ingly on services, research-intensive technologies and high-tech manufacturing. 

The major beneficiary of all this was densely populated Asia—initially and most 
significantly East Asia, but, especially from the eighties, South Asia as well. East _ 
Asia led the way because of a variety of factors: proximity to what were then the ` 
fastest-growing parts of the advanced world (Japan and California), access to cheap 
water transport across the Pacific, the small sizes of the domestic economies of 
the pioneering Gang of Four which forced their policy-makers to turn outward to 
the world market as the recipe for growth, the Confucian emphasis on literacy 
and education which resulted in a relatively skilled labour force, etc. Once a country 
became a major exporter of labour-intensive manufactures, it acquired an.infra- 
structure that sustained rapid export growth even after the growth of labour de- 
mand in the export industries had driven wages up and eroded the initial basis of 
its cost advantage. South Asia lacked the inherited or acquired ancillary advantages 
of the East, yet on account of its low wages, it participated in this process of 
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` labour-intensive export growth, developing at twice the global rate since the 


eighties without quite matching the astronomical pace of the Pacific rim. 

The distributional implications of this shift have followed the predictions of 
trade theory, as embodied in the well-known factor price equalization theorem. 
Wages and employment have stagnated in the West, even during upswings when’ 


. profits have soared. In sharp contrast, wages and employment in Asia have risen 


very sharply indeed. 

Within East Asia, the development of different national economies followed 
an orderly sequence—the so-called “flying geese” pattern.’ The initial leader Japan’ 
was followed by the Four Tigers (Korea, Taiwan, Hong Kong and Singapore), then by ` 
the three Cubs (Indonesia, Malaysia and Thailand) and finally by China and Vietnam. 
Ateach stage, rapid economic growth in the current leaders set off a wage-explosion. 
This drove labour-intensive industries out to the next tier of low-wage economies 
while the current leaders graduated to more sophisticated activities that were not, 
however, at the cutting edge of technology. The final destination of this migration ' 
of labour-intensive manufacturing was of course China. In part, this was due to 
its vast surplus of low-wage labour. In part, however, it reflected the fact that the 
entrepreneurs who created the Pacific Miracle were, except in Japan and Korea, 
expatriate Chinese. Throughout the sixties and seventies, they had forged their 
marketing links with the advanced world and honed their skills in managing low- 
wage labour in Greater China or Southeast Asia; and in the eighties, as wage pres- 
sures undermined their profitability in these locations, they simply relocated their 
plant to a mainland that had just rolled out the red carpet for them. 


’ 


India in the Asian Miracle 


South Asia meanwhile could also share the export advantage of low wages through- 
out the seventies and eighties to the extent that they opened up their economies. - 
However, particularly in India, this opening up was slow and reluctant and even- 
tually forced on her only by the crisis of 1991. Meanwhile, the policies inherited 
from the past persisted, reinforced by the vested interests they nurtured. In particu- 
lar, the Indian policy of product reservation for small-scale enterprise, supposedly 
in the interests of equity and employment, succeeded spectacularly in crippling 
the textile industry—the spearhead of export expansion in the rest of the developing 
world. Thus, as competition for the global mass market in labour-intensive products 
intensified, India discovered that she had shot herself in the foot, not just by an 
autarchic trade policy but by an obsolete industrial policy as well. And, while 
trade policy proved to be slowly reversible (with the help of a few nudges from 
the IMF and the WTO), a political economy dominated by interest-group pressures 
ensured that the product reservation policy was retained and reaffirmed. The Abid 
Hussain Committee’s recommendations for dereservation were not given due 
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consideration and India voluntarily opted out of the world’s mass market for 
traditional labour-intensive goods. It was the conquest of this market that propelled 
China’s stratospheric boom of the nineties. India meanwhile was in dire peril of 
restricung itself to niche exports rather than mass markets, to cottage industry, 
exotica and boutique products, to Ravi Shankar and swamijis galore. 

Fortunately, the advantage conferred by low labour costs is pervasive. It extends 
well beyond the realm of traditional labour-intensive goods into new industries 
and services which are not burdened by the legacy of past legislation and in which 
interest groups have not yet had the time to organize themselves. Further, in these 
new activities, India has been the fortunate beneficiary of accidents of history. The 
government's efforts to build up a large, university-educated middle class and its 
investment in science and technology education have created a labour force that 
is well-equipped to capitalize on the boom in fields of information technology and 
biogenetics. And its failure, despite its best efforts, to stamp out all vestiges of the 
knowledge of English which we had inherited from our colonial past has resulted 
in the survival of an asset of incalculable value in an age of instant worldwide 
communication, basically in the English language. Thus, while China dominates 
the vast world market for traditional labour-intensive manufactures, new vistas 
are opening up for India in the fields of software and IT, biotechnology, basic 
pharmaceuticals and long-distance communication-based services like data tran- 
scription and business process outsourcing. In these fields, India’s assets, derived 
from our distinctive history, are complementary to China’s (or indeed, to most of 
East Asia’s). These advantages however are far from permanent in character. With 
some effort, they can be replicated in other countries and they can be irreparably 
damaged, if not destroyed, by unimaginative policy. Fortunately, there is some 
evidence that electoral compulsions are forcing central and state governments to 
correct some of their most egregious policies: the West Bengal government, for 
instance, has been compelled by public pressure to recant on its earlier hostility to 
Enghsh education. The BIMARU state governments, however, have not yet learnt 
their lesson, despite the West Bengal example. 


Human Capital and Labour-intensive Development 


Assuming however that we can maintain our existing pattern of comparative ad- 
vantage, should we rest content with doing so? Doubtless, our quixotic industrial 
policy coupled with the neglect, particularly in the BIMARU states, of primary 
education and health have, over several decades, made it costly and difficult to 
launch basic labour-intensive manufacturing with quality standards adequate for 
the world market. In fact, unless certain elements of our industrial policy structure 
(notably, product reservation for small-scale enterprise) are dismantled, such a 
venture would necessarily be a failure. Yet it is arguable that the effort is worth 
making, indeed that it is indispensable for a process of democratic development. 
The rapid expansion of IT and biotech, of BPO and similar services will mean an 
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explosion in employment and incomes for the college-educated, urban, English- 
speaking segment of our population. Jt may also create incentives for upward 
mobility and opportunities for the less fortunate to ascend the social ladder and 
be absorbed ın what has been described as the Great Indian Middle Class. Yet it 
can hardly be called a truly inclusive strategy of economic development. It empha- 
sizes services performed by an educated middle class as the leading sector in growth 
—amid an ocean of illiteracy and poverty. Of course, the income generated in this 
leading sector will eventually trickle down to the poor through increased demand 
for food and manufactures. But this is a process that raises the aspirations of the 
masses for a better life and then fulfils them at a painfully slow space. Not only is it 
inequitable in the extreme, it is also a prescription for political volatility. It 1s doubt- 
ful if it could be a sustainable strategy in a democracy. 

Contrast this with China’s growth strategy. China began with the virtual dis- 
solution of the communes, an institutional reform that doubled the per capita in- 
come of her 600 million farmers in the six years from 1978 to 1984. She followed 
it up by flooding the world market with the infinitely vaned products of her raw, 
but literate and healthy labour force. The initial impact of expanding opportunity 
was distributed among hundreds of millions, creating an ever-widening internal 
market for basic manufactures that supplemented external demand. In conse- 
quence, the momentum of growth became independent, to a degree, of fluctuations 
in the world economy. The supenonty of this strategy in terms of income distri- 
bution is evident. We have argued that its economic, as well as political, sustain- 
ability is also superior. 

Indeed, if a large fraction of a billion-strong population is to be productively 
employed in industry, the industrial base must be as board as possible. This cannot 
be achieved by a policy of picking winners and concentrating the state’s interest ` 
and support on a narrow set of industnes, be they the capital-intensive import- 
substituting activities of earlier days or new favourites like IT. The vast potential 
of our diversified labour-intensive small industries needs to be tapped, not by the 
counterproductive method of protecting them from competition, but primarily by 
resolving their infrastructural problems (like deficient and irregular power supply 
and non-existent roads). Simultaneously, labour productivity, not just of the well- 
educated elite, but of the masses as well, needs to be stimulated, essentially through 
investment in health and primary education. 

If India is to exploit fully the opportunities that the new international division 
of labour opens up, we must then focus, not necessarily on frontier technology, 
but on human capital investment. This, however, has its implications for technology 
policy and it is to these that we tum now. 


The Role of Technology 
In the traditional production theory, capital and labour—the two primary factors 


of production—were believed to be the driving force behind production and growth 
of output. Technological advancement as a source of growth was subsequently 
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` brought into the discussion of mainstream economuc theory. Solow made a ploneenng 
attempt to estimate the contribution of physical factors to growth by introducing 
the technique of growth accounting.* He found that only an eighth of the growth 
of the US economy dunng the first half of the last century could be explained by the 
growth of 1ts endowments of physical factors, leaving the remaining to a “residual” 
(termed as technical progress or total factor productivity growth—TFPG). Focus 
shifted thereafter from physical factors to the role of technology in production 
and growth. It is fairly well-established that technological advancement resulting 
from R&D 1s the most important factor behind today’s productivity growth. 

Indeed, the growth experience of most advanced industrial nations has been 
driven by TFPG rather than by growth in factor endowments. For these nations, 
operating essentially on the frontiers of global technological development, TFPG 
necessarily implies an outward shift of the technological frontier. 

Technological progress is often (misleadingly) identified with major breakthroughs 
and movement of the frontier in the conventional neo-classical literature. This highly 
restrictive view has come under serious attack on grounds that it ignores that minor 
(as opposed to major) innovations are more likely to occur and act as a vital and 
continuous source of productivity gains in practically all industries.’ This is par- 
ticularly important in understanding technological progress in developing coun- 
tries. Indeed, instead of recognizing the key role played by the capability to invent, 
the rise in competitiveness of Japanese industries in the mid-1960s was initially 
wrongly attributed to low labour-cost advantage (along the lines of the product 
cycle paradigm).® 

Lall defines technological capability (TC) in developing countries as their cap- 
acity to select, assimilate, adapt and improve given technologies.’ The stages of 
TC acquisition can be described as a process of path-dependent evolution. It begins 
with learning by doing followed by learning by adapting, aiming at augmenting 
productivity through efficient utilization and adaptation of technologies on the 
shop floor. We call this the stage of production engineering (PE). Next comes learn- 
ing by design and learning by improved design, aiming at replicating processes and 
designs for better understanding and further improvement of given technologies. 
This stage is described as reverse engineering (RE). All this culminates in learning 
by setting up complete production systems and learning by designing new processes, 
which ultimately sets the stage for basic (frontier) R and D capabilities (BR). 

Acquisition of technological capability, therefore, requires technological effort, 
defined as “conscious use of technological information and accumulation of 
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technological knowledge, together with other resources, to choose, assimilate 
and adapt and/or to create new technology.” 

It 1s useful to categorize TC as “know-how” and “know-why”. Know-how 1s 
acquired through 


not only the assimilation of imported techniques (which itself can be a lengthy 
and active learning process) but also quality control (which also involves active 
technical effort), improved plant layout and production practices, slight 
modifications to equipment and tooling, troubleshooting, the use of different 
raw materials and so on,’ 


all of which can be summarized as production engineering. Know-why is the 
next stage of technological development, which involves understanding the nature 
of the process and product technologies leading to the development of new im- 
proved designs.!° 

Broadly speaking, know-how is expected to bring about rapid and immediate 
TFP growth in LDCs. Know-why, on the other hand, is absolutely necessary (but 
by no means sufficient) to create and strengthen the technological foundation of 
LDCs. Without going through this phase of know-why onented technological 
learning, LDCs can never aspire to reach the-global technology frontier to catch 
up with the levels of technological advancement of developed countries ın the 
long run. However, there may not be any ummediate pay-off of know-why oriented 
technological effort in terms of immediate productivity gains in the short and 
medium terms . 

What then are the technological options available to LDCs? In very broad and 
sımple terms, there are two alternatives, not necessarily mutually exclusive. First, 
bring ın latest ımported technology (exploit global frontier) and focus on know- 
how to reap maximum productivity gains; and, second, concentrate on know-why 
and applied research to create capabilities to generate new technology and attempt’ 
to catch up with the advanced nations on their own footing. 

Historically, LDCs have usually opted for different combinations of these two, 
depending on their initial conditions and policy focus. Accordingly we may find 
inter-country vanations in the levels of technological capability acquired by LDCs. 
Evenson and Johnson have classified developing countries into six levels of tech- 
nological capability.!! Countries belonging to the lowest three levels of techno- 
logical capability generally do not undertake any R&D work. Though a little bit 
of R&D 1s visible at the third level, it ıs mostly directed towards pirating of trade 


"M Bell, “Learning and the accumulation of industrial technological capacity in developing 
countnes,” In M Fransman and K King, eds, Technological Capability in the Third World (London 
Macmillan, 1984), pp. 187-209. 

* Lall, Multinationals. 

© Applied research and frontier R&D leading to major mnovations follow this stage. 

1! RE Evenson, and D K N Johnson, (1998) “Invention in Developing Countries,” Unpublished 
mimeo 
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marks and design. At these three levels production technology is essentially pur- 
chased in an “tnter-linked” contractual form. At the fourth and fifth levels of 
technological capability, the dominant objective of firm-level R&D 1s to facilitate 
technology purchase, directly (licensing) or indirectly. Here the role of R&D is to 
create absorptive capacity to understand, adapt and implement the purchased tech- 
nology successfully. Some adaptive invention is undertaken, usually stimulated 
by domestic intellectual property rights. The technological competence developed 
through R&D in these countries is instrumental in initiating activities of reverse 
engineering or imitation. At the sixth level of technological infrastructure, imitation 
is generally taken up as a conscious policy of technology generation through a 
more structured “buy-then-imitate” strategy. According to this classification by 
Evenson and Johnson, India falls into the fiftlf level of technological capability 
while Korea belongs to the sixth level." 


The Indian Trajectory 


India is among the few developing countries which have pursued a well-articulated 
technology policy providing the broad guidelines for technological development 
within the country. Indeed, India’s share of national R&D expenditure in gross 
national product (GNP) had increased steadily from 0.17 per cent in 1958-59 to 
0.98 per cent ın 1987-88. However, this share has been declining thereafter, which 
is a rather alarming trend, especially in the context of the new economic policy 
regime of reforms and globalization. This is in spite of a clear mandate of the re- 
cently published Science and Technology Policy of 2003 to strengthen India’s in- 
house industrial R&D in the post “liberalization” period by raising the above 
share to at least 2 per cent of India’s GNP by the end of the Tenth Plan. It is worth 
noting that among the newly industrialized Asian countries, South Korea spends 
as much as 2.8 per cent of its GNP on R&D, which is at par with industrialized 
nations, like US, Japan, UK and Germany. 

The major share of the national R&D expenditure in India is borne by the gov- 
ernment (about 75.5 per cent in 1998-99). The government’s R&D expenditure 
takes two forms: institutional R&D in central and state government laboratories 
and industrial in-house R&D in public sector enterprises, accounting for 62.5 per 
cent, 8 per cent and 5 per cent of total R&D expenditure respectively. Industrial 
R&D (public + private sector) constitutes only 26.6 per cent of total R&D." This 
is remarkably low compared to some of the East Asian countries, e.g., Singapore 
(60 per cent in 1992), Korea (around 80 per cent in 1992) and Taiwan (50 per cent 
in 1993). ; 

The basic objective of India’s technology policy, as documented in the Technol- 
ogy Policy Statement of 1983, has been “the development of indigenous technology 


"2 Ibid. 
O See R&D Statisncs 2000-01, Department of Science & Technology, Government of India, 
May 2002 
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and efficient absorption and adaptation of imported technology appropriate to 
national priorities and resources”."* Specific incentives for R&D have been offered 
by the government, with the objective of building up of domestic technological 
capability for rapid industrialization and employment generation. 

Prior to the 1990s, the main thrust of R&D incentives was to generate indigenous 
technologies primarily in the institutional sector (public-funded R&D institutions) 
and facilitate effective commercialization, transfer and absorption of such tech- 
nologies in the industrial sector. The goal was to achieve technological self-reliance 
within the overall framework of an inward-looking policy regime of import sub- 
stituting industrialization. There were very few incentives at the firm level with 
the explicit aim of augmenting technology-creating capabilities. In-house R&D 
was encouraged to facilitate acquisition of technological capabilities of absorption, 
adaptation and assimilation. Special incentives were given to firms using indigen- 
ous technologies developed by R&D institutions. Apart from these direct policies 
to promote indigenous technology development, the government has also adopted 
indirect policies for restricting and regulating technology imports and technology 
transfer. Till 1991, import substitution and technological self-reliance constituted 
the key to India’s technology policy, which was in line with its inward-looking 
overall policy regime. Import of technologies in the form of licensing as well as 
foreign direct investment (FDI) was severely restricted in order to promote indi- 
genous technology. Moreover, the Patent Act of 1970 promoted technological 
learning and acquisition of technological capability through reverse engineering 
activities. 

Such an inward-looking policy regime managed to generate a considerable 
amount of technological effort. But this policy regime also typically fostered several 
conditions, ¢,g., no direct need to keep up with the global frontiers of technology, 
small size of operations, various input scarcities, and lack of adequate competitive 
pressures with respect to cost and quality, all of which dampened the effort to 
build up sustained technological capability. Many Indian firms did manage to as- 
similate a lot of basic technology and even improved upon it, but they remained 
far behind the global frontiers of technology. A handful of firms might have devel-. 
oped technological capabilities at par with global frontiers, but they were restricted 
to slow-moving technological sectors. Interestingly, both sets of firms might have 
been able to succeed in exporting technologies for completely different reasons. 
The former exploited the competitive edge of outdated technologies in certain 
markets, while cheap scientific and technological manpower provided the selling 
edge for the latter. Note that large areas of Indian industry remained technologically 
backward vis-à-vis the global frontier. 

From 1991, with the liberalization of the Indian economy, restrictions on im- 
ports, FDI and technology transfer have been progressively removed. The recently 
published Science and Technology Policy 2003 states that, 


4 Government of India, Technology Policy Statement 1983, Ministry of Science & Technology, 
Government of India, 1983, p. 3. 
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It is recognised that these objectives of (S&T policy 2003) will be best realised _ = 


by a dynamic and flexible Science and Technology Policy, which can readily 
adapt to the rapidly changing world order. This policy, reiterates India’s com- 
mitment to participate as an equal and vigorous global player ....!5 


With this change in the broad macro-policy framework of the country, the spe- 


`, cific incentives offered to promote in-house industrial R&D have also undergone 


major structural changes. Evidently, an R&D incentive structure designed under an 
` inward-looking and restrictive policy regime cannot be sustained in a liberalized 
policy framework adopted during the 1990s. For instance, abolition of the industrial 
licensing and import quotas would erode all incentives offered in the form of 
such licences and quotas. Moreover, specific policy incentives have also been al- 
tered and modified on a regular basis. The result has been a change in the R&D 
incentive structure, which is perhaps more compatible within a liberalized policy 
framework fostering a competitive environment and to cope with the New World 
order. i 

The thrust of R&D incentives in the 1990s shows a clear shift away from the 
institutional sector to technology-generation by the industrial sector. In the post- 
reforms period, industrial productivity and technological capability in a more 
market-driven (profit-maximizing) framework have perhaps been given priority 
over indigenization (import substitution) of technology and self-reliance. However, 
it is perhaps incorrect to suggest that import substitution has becoune less important. 

There has also been a move to encourage collaborative R&D between industry 
and R&D laboratories. Firms have been given tax deductions if they sponsor R&D 
in these institutes. Moreover, the scope of tax holiday to scientific research has 
also been meant to encourage in-house R&D. From 1997 the government ha: -so 
taken industry-specific steps in order to encourage R&D in sonte priority industry 
groups. These industries are considered as core industries with the potential for 
augmenting dynamic comparative advantage through R&D. i 

What has been the contribution of technology in India’s industrial growth and 
development? Estimatės of TFP growth for the aggregatc Indian manufacturing 
sector suggest that long-term TFP growth has been negligible. At the disaggregated 
industry level, according to the results obtained by Ray and Bhaduri, only eight out 
of twenty-nine industries record positive TFP growth between 1975-94, Among 
these, E&E achieved a phenomenal 137 per cent growth in TFP during this period, 
while Chemicals (another high technology sector) displayed a negative TPFG 
(63 per cent). The two sectors portray two distinct technological trajectories in 


' Government of India, Technology Policy Statement 2003, Ministry of Sclence & Technology, 
Government of India (2003). : 

M AS. Ray and S Bhaduri, “Technological Development ın Indian Industry. Challenges and 
Options after the East Asian Crisis”, in R. Hooley and Jang-Hu Yoo (eds) The Post Financial Crisis 
Challenges for Asian Industrialisation (Oxford: Elsevier Science, 2001). 
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India. The learning process has been largely know-why oriented in the chemical 
sector, while in Electrical and Electronics it is perhaps simpler and more know- 
how oriented. We may expect a significant role of formal R&D in the learning 
process of the former. Learning in E&E, on the other hand, is likely to be less 
dependent on formal R&D. It will be more learning by doing and learning through 
experience in this sector. The technological trajectory of the E&E sector has 
essentially targeted the achievement of high TFP with little emphasis on the 
acquisition of adaptive and designing capabilities. The chemical industry, on 
the other hand, focuses on build-ing up such technological capability, even at the 
cost of immediate productivity gains in the short or medium term. 

To carve out an appropriate (optimum) technology strategy for India, we must 
take lessons from both of these sectors. An appropriate technology policy cannot 
ignore the important objective of building technological capability while paying 
attention to TFP growth for sustainable industrial development. 


Lessons from Emerging Asia 


In Asia, Japan took the lead in following a technology-driven growth path, followed 
by the first-tier newly industrialized countries (the so-called Gang of Four: South 
Korea, Taiwan, Hong Kong and Singapore) and subsequently by other nations in 
East and Southeast Asia (the other members of the ASEAN club). The remarkable 
success of many of these economies in achieving high rates of growth far exceeding 
India’s growth performance is not necessarily due to phenomenal rise in TFP 
growth. Indeed, Young’s path breaking finding for the Gang of Four dismisses the 
largely held premise that productivity growth, especially in the manufacturing 
sector in these economies, have been extraordinarily high and have been at the 
root of the East Asian miracle. Young’s calculations show that TFP growth in the 
non-agricultural sector ranged from a low of 0.2 per cent in Singapore to 2.3 per 
cent in South Korea. According to Young, the East Asian miracle is largely attrib- 
utable to human capital, rather than TFP growth." 

How then has technology been responsible for the success of the Asian players 
in the world economy? Technological learning has played an important role in 
Asian development. The learning process in Asia has not just been restricted to 
learning by doing. It entailed a human capital driven learning process aimed at 
know-why oriented learning through explicit investments in creating a solid base 
of scientific and technological manpower and skills. It is the latter that has enabled 
Japan to embark on a path of industrial development at the frontiers of global 
technology in the long run. 


" A, Young, “The Tyranny of Numbers: Confronting the Stanstical Realities of the East Asian 
Growth Expenence”, Quarterly Journal of Economics, vol. 110, no. 3 (August, 1995). 
A, Webster, Science Technology and Society (NJ: Rutgers University Press, 1991), p. 77. 
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One common element in their rather wide-ranging technological trajectories 
was the reliance on foreign technologies in industrialization and acquisition of tech- 
nological capability. In many cases, especially for the early starters (Japan and then 
South Korea), technology imports were much more in the form of licensing agree- 
ments rather than Direct Foreign Investment (DFI). But import of technology 
was supported by complementary local R&D effort aiming at learning through 
adaptation and implementation. Only at a later advanced stage of technological 
capability did these countries move on to technology development activities at the 
frontier. 7 

The government in most cases has played a pro-active role in this process of 
buuding technological capability. In Japan, the government did not spend as much 
on R&D directly as in the US, for instance, but it took much more initiative in 
micro-industrial management through industrial policy, and through intra- and 
inter-industry effort to target key technologies for Japanese development. “The 
success of the Japanese lies in a strong state acting in a corporatist way with indu- 
stry.... This culture of strong ‘statism’ has been seen since 1945 in a whole range 
of industrial and not merely technology policies for Japan.”" 

Likewise, in South Korea, the share of the public sector in total R&D expenditure 
has steadily declined from 53 per cent in 1981 to 19 per cent in 1995. The major 
driving force of technological progress in Korea was the private sector, especially 
the chaebol, the large diversified conglomerates of Korea. 

By contrast, ın Taiwan, the role of government in the technology development 
processes has been much more direct, with about 50 per cent of scientific research 
supported directly by the government. It is well-known that the success of Taiwan’s 
industrialization owes much to the contribution of small and medium enterprises 
(SMEs). They were the pioneers of Taiwan’s international trade and are the driving 
force behind its rapid economic growth. Jt is worth noting that these SMEs played 
an important role in the process of technological progress in Taiwan. 


Concluding Remarks 


India has missed the opportunity to prominently position herself in the world 
economy in the 1980s and the 1990s along with the first- and second-tier Asian 
Newly Industrialized Countries (NICs), the Gang of Four: South Korea, Taiwan, 
Hong Kong, Singapore in the first-tier and Malaysia, Indonesia, Thailand in the 
second). In the present decade, the third wave of NICs, notably China, and even 
smaller nations like Vietnam, have poised themselves to emerge as important 
players in Asia and the would. India cannot afford to lose this opportunity now. 
The potential is enormous. But it requires appropriate nurturing of its technological 
capability and human capital accumulation. While India has had remarkable 
success with high-end human capital (as in the IITs and the IT sector), this has 
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been coupled with the neglect of low-end human capital investment—in health 
and primary education—which could have stimulated a broad-based expansion 
of labour-intensive ‘manufacturing, a la China. Also missing has been an 
appropriate policy framework for carving out the “right” trajectory of industrial 
and technological development. This article has outlined specific areas where the 
right policy environment can assist India to position herself prominently not only 
on the map of emerging Asia but also on the map: of the world in ne new 
millennium. - ; i : 
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India’s tryst with Asia goes back deep in time. The vision of this engagement was 
articulated by Nehru both during the freedom struggle and, more forcefully, after 
independence. Nehru’s vision for Asia has an enduring quality and some of his concep- 
tions seem closer to realization in the present situation than before. External conditions 
have never been better for India to contribute to the creation of the Asian community 
that was central to Nehru’s vision. If the present day India draws appropriate lessons 
from Nehru’s constraints in building such a community, it can surely make its strat- 
egic presence felt in Asia and also play its legitimate role in shaping the dynamics 
of the international system as such. 

Nehru’s vision of a resurgent Asia and India’s critical engagement in reshaping 
its destiny was based on three basic assumptions. First, that India was geostrategic- 
ally central to Asia, for being “so situated as to be the meeting point of western 
and northern, and eastern and southeastern Asia”.' Second, its historical and cultural 
roots were deeply embedded into the larger evolution of Asia over the centuries. ` 
Nehru was acutely conscious of these roots when he said, “If you should know 
India, you have to go to Afghanistan and Westem Asia, to Central Asia, to China 
and Japan and to the countries of Southeast Asia”? The third assumption underlying 
Nehru’s approach to Asia was that the decolonized and newly independent coun- 
tries of Asia would like to keep away from the great power rivalries and conflicts” 
and also free themselves for ever, from political and economic bondage of their 
respective former metropoles. In this freedom, Nehru saw a constructive and de- 
cisive possibility of Asia using its legitimate weight in world politics in favour of 
peace and stability. But for this, Asian solidarity was a precondition and India 
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was Willing to work for it. In so domg, Nehru also underlined the role of regionalism 
and institutionalization of cooperation and mutual understanding. He envisaged 
an “Eastern Federation”: 


If there are to be federations...there should be an Eastern Federation... Such an 
Eastern Federation must inevitably consist of China and India, Burma and 
Ceylon, and Nepal and Afghanistan should be included. So should Malaya. 
There is no reason why Siam and Iran should also not join, as well as some other 
nations. That would be a powerful combination of free nations joining together 
for their own good as well as for the world’s good.* 


It was unfortunate that Nehru could not translate his vision of India’s role in 
Asia into a reality. The forces and factors that failed him were many and diverse. 
Nehru and his India were perhaps not prepared for the challenges thrown up by a 
turbulent post-Second World War Asian and world politics. The creation of Pakistan 
raised questions of India’s centrality and even primacy in Asia, for the new state 
of Pakistan not only flanked India on its strategic west and east, but also pledged 
itself to a relentless hostility towards its mother country. Then, Nehru also under- 
estimated the potential for clash of Asian nationalisms. It was a matter of time be- 
fore the Indian and Chinese nationalisms confronted each other as they sought their 
own territorial consolidation and competed for influence in the region and the 
world. After independence from the colonial rulers, the internal contradictions in 
the developing countries of Asia too became manifest and provided an opportunity 
for the major powers and interested neighbours of India like Pakistan and China 
to exploit. 

The intra-Asian rivalries and contradictions were reinforced and exacerbated 
by the Cold War. Nebru’s expectations that India and Asia could avoid the Cold War 
constraints on the foreign policies of new nations proved to be naive and unrealistic.‘ 
From the beginning, there were deep suspicions in the West of India’s own strategic 
ambitions and there were fears in Washington that New Delhi could be the succes- 
sor to Tokyo’s “Asiatic imperialism”. India’s attempts to mobilize economic and 
technological support from the West in the early years of independence did not 
succeed because the West wanted strategic compliance, which India was not willing 
to offer. The West also clearly resisted any coming together of the Asian countries. 
Some of the immediate and smaller neighbours of India, not only Pakistan but also 
Nepal and Sri Lanka, questioned Nehru’s understanding of emerging international 
forces to show their preference for the West. India tried to keep itself engaged 
with critical Asian issues, in Myanmar (formerly Burma) and Indonesia, the Suez 


3 Jawaharlal Nehru, The Unity of India: Collected Writings, 1937-40 (London, 1941), cited m 
ibid., p. 100. 

4 For a discussion of Nehru’s vinon for India in Asia and its limitations ses S.D. Muni, “Nehru’s 
India in Asa: Anatomy of a Blurred Vision,” in Suneet Mansingh, ed., Nehru’s Foreign Policy, 
Fifty Years On (New Delhi: Mosaic Books, 1998), pp. 100-120 
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Canal crisis, the Palestinian struggle, the Indo-China conflict and even in the efforts 
to establish the ASEAN during the late 1960s, but the Cold War divisions that div- 
ided Asia and pushed India to the Soviet side, would not allow it to make any de- 
cisive impact. The perception of a humiliating military defeat inflicted on India 
by China in 1962 and its poor economic performance also eroded much of India’s 
political clout in Asia. - 

The vision of Asian solidarity and India’s leading role in it that Nehru created 
was certainly anchored in India’s geostrategic reality and historical—cultural evolu- 
tion. That this vision could not be realized was due to the factors related to India’s 
capabilities and the correlation of external forces impinging upon India’s perceived 
role in Asia and the world. The vision needs to be nursed, reinforced and realized in 
the changing context of Asian and world politics and India’s growing self-confidence 
and capabilities. Reflecting the essence of the Nehruvian vision, Prime Minister 
Atal Behari Vajpayee said to India’s military commanders: “Our security environ- 
ment ranges from the Persian Gulf to the Strait of Malacca, across the Indian Ocean, 
including Central Asia and Afghanistan in the northwest, China in the northeast 
and Southeast Asia. Our strategic thinking also has to extend to these horizons”. 


The New Situation 


The factors and forces that constrained Nehru’s India from playing its legitimate 
role in Asia have either been mitigated to an extent, or redefined. The most signifi- 
cant of them 1s the end of the Cold War and expansion of the strategic space for 
India to pursue its national interests. No less decisive is the fact that both India 
and Asia have undergone radical transformations, both internally as well as in re- 
lation to the external forces impinging upon them, from their situation during the 
Cold War years. The characteristic features of the new situation need to be identified 
at three levels. 

At the global level, the US has emerged as the single most powerful nation that 
seems to be committed to put in place not only an ideological basis for the world 
order but is also driven, almost by unilateral messianic zeal, to establish a system 
of global governance under its overall supervision and command. The will and 
capability of the United States to force peoples and nations into compliance with 
regard to its envisioned “New World Order” seem unmatched. At the same time, 
there is no dearth of protests and challenges to the US assertion, be it in the form 
of terrorism led by al-Qaeda, or the continuing resistance to US occupation in Iraq 
and the cry for multilateralism as the rule of global engagement being voiced by 
the United Nations, Europe, Russia, China, India and many other countries.° If the 
concentration of the military and economic power in the hands of the United States 
appears unprecedented in the history of international relations, it has also generated 


3 “Shrug Off the Cold War, This ıs a New World”, Indian Express (New Dellu), 7 November 2003. 
* For a discussion of the new trends in Washington, see Ivo H. Dealder and James M. Lindsay, 
America Unbound: The Bush Revolution in Foreign Policy (Washington, DC: Brookings, 2003). 
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the search for strategies among its opponents to conduct an “‘asymmttric war” 
against it 

At the second level, we need to focus on Asia. The debate on whether the twenty- 
first century belongs to Asia or not is an ongoing one, but there is no denying the 
fact that Asia has become the principal theatre where contemporary international 
struggles are playing themselves out. This is likely to remain true for decades to 
come. The most significant security and economic trends are centred in and around 
Asia. Two of the most serious areas of global security concerns, namely terrorism 
and the proliferation of weapons of mass destruction, are located mostly in Asia. 
In the name of fighting these two security menaces, the US and the “international 
community’s” presence and intervention in Asia are also growing. Asia on its own 
has joined the push for participating in the US-led global governance for security 
in one form or the other. At the same time there are anxieties about American uni- 
lateralism in the region and a strong undercurrent of Asian preference for a larger 
role for the United Nations and the need for effective multilateralism. Asia has its 
own intra-regional security concems arising out of the ethnic, sectarian, systemic 
(related to democracy) and revolutionary conflicts. A number of dangerous forces 
and activities, like arms- and drug-trafficking, money-laundering, propagation of 
extremist ideologies etc., are feeding into these conflicts. Further, there are regional 
flash points, such as the Palesune~Israel conflict, tensions in the Korean peninsula, 
the Taiwan question and the India-Pakistan hostilities over Kashmir that threaten 
to undermine peace and stability in Asia. 

While being the focus of international security problems, Asia is now the centre 
of economic growth and commercial dynamism. It has the world’s most youthful 
populations. Asia is the fastest growing continent, with China and India set to 
emerge as the world’s second and third largest economies over the next few dec- 
ades. China sits on foreign exchange reserves of nearly three hundred billion 
dollars and in 2002, it “absorbed $52.7 billion of foreign capital...ranking first in 
the world”.’ India on the other hand is emerging as the major hub of IT products 
and services. Its foreign exchange reserves have crossed the $100 billion mark 
and exports have recorded a steady growth of 10 per cent in recent years.’ Some 
of the smaller countries, like Vietnam and Thailand, are also growing very fast, at 
the rate of more than 6 per cent. The economic dynamism of Asia will be sustained 
by growing connectivity and infrastructure development. It will also be reinforced 
by the evident emphasis on integrating markets through free trade arrangements 
and restructuring and reforms in individual economies. And all this is happening 
in spite of SARS and bird flu scares. Asia is also the principal source of the world’s 
energy supply. There are always new and impressive discoveries of oil and gas not 
only in the Persian Gulf region but also in India, Bangladesh, Myanmar, Indonesia 
and Vietnam. 


7 She Ke, “Asia-Pacific Economies” Wide Gaps In Growth,” Beijing Review, 27 February 2003. 
t Joanna Slater, “Asian Economic Outlook’ India—Sunny Forecast,” Far Eastern Economic 
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At the third but the critical level, India itself has changed significantly in recent 
years. It has recorded a sustained economic growth of 5—6 per cent and above over 
the past nearly two decades, leading to the rise of a substantive middle class. In terms 
of Purchasing Power Parity, it already ranks fourth among the world’s economies. 
Its markets have begun to open up, providing new incentives and stimulation to 
the private entrepreneurs. Economic reforms in India have often been criticized— 
at home and abroad—for not being rapid enough. Some have described the situ- 
ation in India as a “strong consensus in favour of weak reforms”. Successive gov- 
ernments have justified their policies as being determined by the need to take into 
account the potentially massive social dislocations that will necessarily arise out 
of economic restructuring. But no one—within India and outside—has doubted 
the direction and sustainability of reforms. The Indian political class has finally 
set itself the goal of making India a developed country by 2020. Whether India 
will get there in that time-frame or not, the proclaimed objective of becoming a 
developed country in itself is a big mental leap, given the traditional self-perception 
as a weak and developing country.’ The India of the early twenty-first century is 
gaining in self-confidence amidst the demonstration of impressive capabilities in 
many areas. It successfully addressed the negative fallout from the nuclear tests 
of May 1998. It handled the Kargil war with utmost responsibility, managed the 
nuclear factor in the war sensibly and retrieved the territory that was occupied by 
Pakistan. Since then a sustained drive to build India’s defence capabilities has 
been launched. In recent years, India has also emerged from the spectre of unstable 
governance and there are hopes that the blemish of sectarian deviation in its polity 
witnessed in Gujarat may prove to be a temporary aberration. India has also over- 
come the sense of strategic isolation it faced immediately after the end of the 
Cold War. Indian policy has recognized the value of strategic space created by the 
end of bipolarity and has pursued a productive engagement with the global powers 
as well as with its Asian neighbours. 


India’s Approach and Options 


India must preserve and expand the strategic space created for its foreign policy 
in the post-Cold War world. Within a global power structure dominated by the 
United States, two clear but extreme options present themselves at once. One is to 
jump onto the bandwagon of the sole superpower to protect national interests in 
the current situation. The other is to join the willing powers of the second tier to 
counterbalance the United States. Indian foreign policy articulation has often re- 
ferred to both the options. There have been occasions when the Indian leadership 


? President A.P.J Abdul Kalam has been at the forefront of popularizing this vision of India as a 
developed nation by 2020 See A PJ. Abdul Kalam and Y.S. Rajan, India 2020. A Vision for the New 
Millennium (New Delhi: Penguin, 2002). Also see the “Economic Resolution”, adopted at the Meet- 
ing of the National Executive of the BJP, Hyderabad, 11-12 January 2004 (Mimeo), for the views 
of the dominant partner in the ruling coalition The resolution commuts the party to make India a 
great power 
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has described New Delhi and Washington as “natural allies”. Even more frequently, 
India in conjunction with other powers and in multilateral forums has often pressed 
the slogan of a “multipolar world”. But the policy itself has oscillated between these 
two options. There appears to be an instinctive awareness that these extreme options 
are neither feasible nor desirable. An uncritical alliance with the United States could 
significantly affect India’s credibility as an independent power; the search, on the 
other hand, for a countervailing alliance to the United States could send India on a 
fool’s errand. With particular reference to Asia, following the US lead and direction 
in the east could shrink India’s strategic space in relation to China and parts of the 
ASEAN, and in the northwest, it may constrain India’s cooperation with Russia, Iran 
and a number of other Islamic and Persian Gulf countries. At the same time a hostile 
or unfriendly relationship with the United States could also curtail many options 
for India in the region. ’ 

India’s approach should lie somewhere between the two extremes. Seeking to 
build a sound bilateral understanding with the US must remain an important Indian 
objective. But India must recognize that there might be limits—arising both in New 
Delhi and Washington—that circumscribe the potential cooperation between the 
two nations across the board. On countering terrorism and protecting the sea-lanes, 
for example, there is room for considerable cooperation. But there are many issues 
where the perceptions and interests of the two countries might not always coincide. 
India did not endorse or join the US unilateral intervention in Iraq, nor has it fol- 
lowed the policy of sanctions against Myanmar on the question of its domestic 
issues of political liberalization and human rights. India’s emphasis must be on 
issue-based coalitions that will give it the flexibility to join different alliances at 
different times. On some issues, it could have more in common with Russia and 
China, on others with the United States and Russia. on some others with Russia 
and Iran and in some instances with the United States and Israel. India has also 
begun to explore political cooperation with rising powers of the developing South— 
Brazil and South Africa. But none of these mechanisms for cooperation should be 
allowed to become firm alliances that will limit India’s political choices. Engagement, 
tout azimut, should be the main motto for India, for it gives the option of multi- 
directional engagement with all the major powers as well as the significant regional 
players like Japan, Australia, Iran, Commonwealth of Independent States and ASEAN. 
Engagement and issue-based alignments are only instruments; they must serve the 
objective of making India an indispensable force in the Asian balance of power. 


Pursuing Positive Asymmetry in South Asia 


Achieving the objective of becoming one of the principal powers of Asia will 
depend entirely on India’s ability to manage its own immediate neighbourhood. 
One of the most significant developments ın India since 1991 has been the radical 
rethinking about the relevance of a more effective regionalism in the subcontinent 
and a sea change in the Indian policy towards her smaller neighbours. With her 
smaller neighbours, India has taken important steps to transform her ties from 
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confrontation to cooperation. This change in policy has the potential to transform 
the political dynamics in the subcontinent in a manner not seen for decades. At the 
heart of the changing Indian policy towards the neighbours is the so-called “Gujral 
Doctrine”, named after Inder Kumar Gujral, who served as the External Affairs 
Minister between 1996—97 and as Prime Minister between 1997-98.'° Although 
the doctrine was named after Gujral, given his enthusiastic articulation of it, the 
broad lines of it were followed by the government of P.V. Narasimha Rao, (1991-96) 
and that of Vajpayee, who followed Gujral as Prime Minister. The External A ffairs 
Minister Yashwant Sinha explicitly acknowledged his debt to his predecessors 
and the Vajpayee government’s commitment to take it forward. He has coined a 
new expression for the core of “Gujral Doctrine”, namely, “institutionalizing 
positive asymmetry in favour of our neighbours”."! 

The core objectives ın India’s approach towards the subcontinental neighbours 
must be to ensure the security and stability of the region, reintegrate the South 
Asian market, create a web of regional interdependence and preserve India’s strat- 
egic primacy. Sceptics would indeed argue that the immediate neighbourhood 
couldn’t fully ensure either India’s security, its strategic initiatives or its economic 
aspirations. South Asia and the SAARC region cannot be allowed to become the 
highest ambition to be pursued by India. But if New Delhi cannot carry its neigh- 
bours along, its weight will not be fully felt in other parts of Asia. Strife and anta- 
gonism within South Asia will, in the final analysis, be a liability for India’s role 
in Asia and the world. Surely, India alone has not been and will not be held respons- 
ible for such strife and antagonism, but its share of responsibility in this respect 
will be decisive and the largest. No other regional engagement can serve as an 
alternative to India’s engagement with the immediate neighbours. There are clear 
indications that the policy-makers are increasingly aware of the significance of 
the subcontinent. 

Three major factors seem to have shaped the new thrust in India’s regional 
policy. The first is the economic imperative. As the impact of economic global- 
ization enveloped the subcontinent during the 1990s, India found a new force 
facilitating regional economic cooperation. As each of the South Asian nations 
sought to integrate with the global market they could no longer avoid cooperating 
with each other. Until the 1990s, regional cooperation was either politically willed 


“10 The doctrine was articulated in a speech by Mr Gujral at the Royal Institute of International 
Affairs, reproduced in LK. Gujral, A Foreign Policy for India (New Delhi’ Mimstry of External 
Affairs, 1998), pp. 69-81. See also Guyral’s Continuity and Change: India's Foreign Policy (New 
Delhi. Macmullan, 2003) for a special section dealing with “Gujral Doctrine”, pp. 107-74. 

See “12th SAARC Summit and Beyond”, Seventh Dinesh Singh Memorial Lecture by External 
Affairs Minister Yashwant Sinha, Sapru House, 3 February 2004. See also C. Raja Mohan, 
“Neighbourhood Policy: Yashwant Doctrine?,” The Hindu, 13 January 2003 For a background on 
India’s neighbourhood policy after the cold war, see S D. Munt, “India and Its Neighbours: Persisung 
Dilemmas and New Opportunites,” International Studies, vol. 30, no. 2 (April-June) 1993, and 
also his “Problem Areas In India’s Neighbourhood Policy,” South Asian Survey, vol. 10, no. 2 
(July-December) 2003, pp. 185-96. 
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or resisted. In the 1990s it was driven by larger economic considerations and be- 
came inevitable. India now had the opportunity to integrate the regional market 
under its leadership. 

For the smaller countries, access to the Indian market became a key to future 
economic growth. The changing and positive dynamics of India’s trade with Sri 
Lanka and Bangladesh underline this imperative. Sri Lanka is now eager to inte- 
grate itself with India in general and the neighbouring southern states in particular 
through the proposed Comprehensive Economic Partnership Agreement and a land 
bridge. Bangladesh is beginning to overcome political inhibitions to negotiate a 
Free Trade Agreement with India like Sri Lanka. Bhutan has elevated its income 
levels by responding to India’s energy needs through the harnessing of water resources. 
That Pakistan too will have no option but to shed its traditional reservations about 
economic cooperation with India has become evident at the Islamabad SAARC 
summit where it finally agreed to facilitate the South Asian Free Trade Agreement. 
There are estimates that, given proper incentives, Indo—Pakistan trade can reach the 
$10bn mark in less than five years. This is the prevailing level of much-acclaimed 
trade between India and ASEAN. It is now up to India to provide the leadership to 
accelerate the economic integration of the subcontinent. 

The second imperative of breaking India’s South Asian regional logjam lies in 
the domestic political dynamics of these neighbours and the way they impinge on 
India. Nehruvian preference for democratic and secular polities in the immediate 
neighbourhood was not a woolly conception. Its relevance has been reinforced in 
the context of the global thrust in favour of democracy, pluralism and human rights. 
There are serious internal conflicts in many of India’s South Asian neighbours. 
India’s policy preferences in relation to these conflicts have to be inclined towards 
enduring, broad-based forces wedded to constructive nationalism. Leading legit- 
imacy to extremist forces like the LTTE in Sri Lanka, the radical Islamist forces in 
Pakistan and Bangladesh and the Maoists in Nepal, or support to the increasingly 
isolated but assertive monarchy in Nepal or indifference towards the autocratic 
governance of President Abdul Gayoom in Maldives cannot be in India’s long-term 
interests. Political stability in the immediate neighbourhood is indeed desirable 
but not at the cost of sacrificing the long-term values of pluralism and democracy. 
Addressing the question of evolving a judicious policy mix of the short-term re- 
quirements and long-term interests in these conflict-prone situations should be 
accorded due priority. Sacrificing tomorrow for today is an expensive proposition. 
Working for longer-term objectives would not be easy, given the steady growth in 
the strength of the anti-India lobbies in almost all these countries. India must find 
ways in the interim to cope with prickly nationalism and the tendency to blame 
New Delhi for all the failures of the local elites. India, under the Gujral Doctrine 
and beyond, has recognized the importance of resolving long-standing bilateral 
conflicts with the neighbours by going more than half the distance. In return for a 
more generous approach, the only condition that New Delhi today insists upon is a 
commitment from the neighbours not to allow activities hostile to India on their soil. 
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The third imperative of India’s South Asia policy is to preserve its strategic 
space within the subcontinent in relation to the extra-regional powers. Despite the 
tough rhetoric of the Nehruvian period and assertion by Indira Gandhi’s India, the 
attempts to insulate the neighbourhood from the influences and interventions 
of the great powers did not succeed. The steady growth of the political profile of 
both China and the United States in the neighbourhood has continued even after 
the end of the Cold War. India’s irritants with its smaller neighbours have allowed 
the external powers to effectively checkmate India within the subcontinent. 
Pakistan, too, has used New Delhi’s problems with smaller neighbours to expand 
its anti-India activities. This situation has to be reversed through the advantage of 
India’s changing engagement with these great powers. India cannot afford to sub- 
ordinate its priorities in the immediate neighbourhood with the initiatives of the 
US, UK, Europe, China or even Japan. Nor can it keep out the rest of the world 
amidst a globalization of South Asian security. The challenge for India 1s to find 
appropriate means to preserve its primacy in the region in this complex emerging 
environment. 


Looking East: Phase Two 


The “Look East policy” launched by India in the beginning of the 1990s was a 
vigorous response towards the extended neighbourhood in the east in the post- 
Cold War situation. The policy was in fact initiated first with Myanmar, when India 
began a constructive engagement with the military regime there is the early 1990s. 
The broader Look East policy in the regional context was articulated by the then 
Prime Minister Narasimha Rao in his Singapore Address in 1994.'? Under this 
policy, India has achieved notable success in securing institutional integration with 
the ASEAN region, that includes not only the membership of ASEAN Regional 
Forum (ARF), but also the holding of the first ASEAN Plus One Summit in Decem- 
ber 2002. India is still not a part of Asia Europe Meeting (ASEM), or of the Asia 
Pacific Economic Cooperation (APEC) forum. Participation in APEC may not be 
indispensable for India at its present stage of development, particularly from the 
narrow point of view of its economic interests, but this forum can facilitate India’s 
engagement with the major players in the region, beyond ASEAN, like Japan, 
Australia and Korea. The core strategic objective of India in the ARF has to be 
that it remains driven by ASEAN without either being overwhelmed by the US or 
dominated by China. Within ASEAN, India needs to evolve a differentiated approach 
towards the older members on the one hand and the new ones on the other. There 
are clearly two ASEANS for policy purposes in view of the stark economic, pol- 
itical and strategic differences between the older and the newer members of 
ASEAN. 


'? Prime Munister Narasimha Rao’s Singapore Lecture, September 1994, Text published by the 
Institute of Southeast Asian Studies, Singapore. For an update on this theme. also see Pome Minister 
Atal Behan Vaypayee’s Singapore Lecture on 9 April 2002. 
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By the tum of the century, India began to talk of a second phase of the Look 
East Policy." The second phase of India’s Look East policy has focused on devel- 
oping more intensive economic contacts. The emphasis is on expanding trade, 
mobilizing investments and sourcing energy from this region. ASEAN occupies a 
special place in thıs respect and there, Thailand and Singapore have been, and are 
expected to play, a critical role. Creating a free trade arrangement with ASEAN 
as a whole and with selected individual countries as well is an important aspect of 
the strategy of economic integration. India has set a target of a trade turnover of 
30 billion dollars with the ASEAN by 2007 and a free trade area by the early 
years of the next decade." India also aims at developing physical connectivity 
with Southeast Asia through Myanmar and Thailand. The new phase in the Look 
East policy is not limited to Southeast Asia alone. It involves the deepening of 
ties with Australia, Japan and South Korea—all of whom are major economies 
and effective political factors in the region. 

The consolidation of India’s economic initiatives will require a streamlining of 
India’s approach in three areas. First, faster and more intensive structural reform 
is required in the Indian economy. We have noted that this factor is relevant in the 
overall pursuance of India’s engagement with the whole of Asia and the world, 
but such reforms will have to be carried out within the parameters of their social 
and political imperatives at home. Second, a greater strategic vision to drive India’s 
economic diplomacy seems to be an urgent need of the hour, so that decisions are 
not bogged down over concerns about short-term revenue losses and narrow con- 
siderations of immediate and reciprocal advantages. Indian diplomacy can profit- 
ably evaluate and learn from the Chinese use of economic tools for advancing their 
strategic objectives in the region. There is also the need for greater initiative and 
participation on the part of Indian entrepreneurs and business class to get involved 
in Southeast Asia. During the regional economic crisis between 1997-99, Indian 
investors could have expanded their economic presence in Southeast Asia, but 
they did not. They appeared largely hesitant to take risks, to look ahead or to get 
too deeply involved in the domestic market. 

A vigorous economic Look East policy will not only contribute to India’s growth 
and dynamism but also ensure development and stability of its turbulent and strat- 
egically sensitive region—the Northeast. Underlining these linkages, Prime Minister 
Vajpayee has said: 


D “The first phase of India’s ‘Look East’ policy was ASEAN-centred and focused pnmanly on 
trade and investment linkages. The new phase of this policy is characterized by an expanded 
definition of ‘East’, extending from Australia to East Asia, with ASEAN at its core. The new phase 
also marks a shift from trade to wider economic and secunty issues, including joint efforts to 
protect the sea-lanes and coordinate counter-terronsm activites” “Resurgent India in Asia”, Speech 
by External Affairs Minister Yashwant Sinha at Harvard University, Cambridge, MA, USA, 29 
September 2003. 

H Pome Minister Vaspayee’s speech at the India-Asean Business Summit, Bal, Indonesia, 7 
October 2003. Text m Strategic Digest (New Delhi), vol. 33, no 11 (November) 2003, pp. 1155-57 
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When I look at the North-East, I also naturally look at India’s extended neigh- 
bourhood in South-East Asia. This is a region where truly historic socio-economic 
transformations are taking place. Because of its proximity to South-East Asian 
markets, India’s North-Eastern region enjoys a locational advantage of great 
importance... India is working actively to promote regional and sub-regional 
trade and economic cooperation. Our North-Eastern States can become our 
economic bridgehead to South-East Asia. Equally, vibrant commercial ex- 
changes with South-East Asia can galvanize growth and development in the 
North-East. I, therefore, urge all the eight States in the region together to prepare 
the ground to participate vigorously in the emerging opportunities with our 
South-East Asian neighbourhood. This also includes tourism, where I see a 
major synergy between the North-East and ASEAN countries. 


In the second phase, India should also expand and reinforce earlier initiatives 
taken in the field of building defence and security cooperation. The Southeast Asian 
countries are engaged in a massive defence modernization and form an attractive 
market for Indian products and services. In order to harness this market, India has 
to increase its expertise and involvement at the level of its diplomatic missions in 
the region (defence attachés) and improve its bargaining and negotiating skills. 
Care has to be taken while introducing technologies and weapons systems that 
may have long-term implications in the region on India’s own strategic interests 
as well as for peace and stability in the region. Public sector defence units like the 
Hindustan Aeronautics Limited (HAL) are not always the best instruments of 
diplomacy in defence deals. The private sector has entered the defence field in 
India and there is a need to integrate them in the pursuit of a policy of defence 
cooperation with this region. Then there is the question of the credibility of meeting 
the timelines and executing already inked deals, including in the area of defence 
services. In the past, some of the agreements with countries like Malaysia, Vietnam, 
Laos etc., had to be abandoned without implementation. India’s credibility as a 
dependable defence partner needs to be enhanced. 

India has considerable capabilities and experience in peacekeeping, anti-piracy 
and search and rescue operations. The Indian Ocean region, washing the shores 
of the Southeast Asian countries, needs these capabilities in view of the large com- 
mercial cargo transiting through it. There are also undesirable activities in terms 
of the transport of illegal arms, drugs and fissile material through the Indian Ocean. 
Interdiction of such cargo is necessary for peace and security in the region, where 
India can play a very significant role. India’s cooperation with the US in patrolling 
the Malacca Straits during Operation Enduring Freedom has been an important 
step forward in raising India’s regional naval profile. Such cooperation with other 
regional countries needs to be explored. Hindering illegal trafficking in arms and 
drugs through the sea-lanes of communication will also help in curbing terrorism, 


1 Prime Minister's address to the Second Northeast Business Summut in New Delhi, 20 January 
2003. Attp://pib.nic.in/release/releuse.asprelid+ 754. 
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insurgencies and intemal conflicts in a number of South and Southeast Asian coun- 
tries. Such a cooperation would also involve securing access rights, joint exercises 
and regular interaction between Indian and regional navies. 


Looking West: In Search of a. Forward Policy 


Dunng the last few years, Indian policy towards Afghanistan and Central Asia 
has acquired a new dynamism. If the series of initiatives towards these regions in 
recent years are put together, a de facto Look West policy comes into view. But 
there is also a dark shadow between India’s aspirations for a larger role in its West 
Asian neighbourhood and the ground realities. Pakistan as a political as well as 
geographic factor remains an important obstacle to more productive cooperation 
with the extended neighbourhood to the West. Nevertheless, the 1990s saw con- 
siderable advance in India’s engagement of the region; and thanks to the events 
of 11 September and the consequent American war against terrorism, many new 
possibilities have been opened for India in the region. 

The post-11 September developments have dramatically reversed the fortunes 
of India and Pakistan in Afghanistan. Under pressure from the United States, Pakistan 
had to reverse its support to the Taliban and facilitate its demise. And the rebel groups 
earlier supported by India now occupied key positions in the interim government 
set up in Kabul with the backing of the internatonal community. For India, it was 
a victory twice over. The defeat of the Taliban represented a huge gain for India as 
the Taliban-controlled Afghanistan had become a sanctuary—along with Pakistan— 
for extremists operating against it. More fundamentally, 11 September facilitated 
better understanding of India’s concerns regarding terrorism, in the United States 
and the international community. In tum, it has developed a convergence of interests 
between India and the international community (led by the US) in waging a compre- 
hensive war against terrorism and cleansing its breeding grounds in Afghanistan 

and Pakistan. 

' Despite this convergence at the level of ideas, many practical problems remain, 
particularly because India's enhanced presence and role in Afghanistan is not 
acceptable to Pakistan and the US has tried to keep Pakistan in good humour. The 
Bush administration, while welcoming India’s contribution to the reconstruction 
of Afghanistan, thought it fit enough to convey Pakistani concerns to India.'* The 
US clearly did not want India to get too closely involved in Afghanistan, particu- 
larly in the security sector and the training of the new Afghan army. USA’s appre- 
hensions are rooted in a determination to avoid the impact of Indo-Pak nvalry in 
Afghanistan. Not being too closely involved with the management of the security 
situation in Afghanistan might suit India at the moment and allow it to focus ex- 
clusively on the less controversial developmental assistance. 


* Jyou Malhotra, “US to India: Lay off Afghanistan Please”, Indian Expiess (New Delhi), 8 
December 2002. 
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The central obstacle to a larger and more effective Indian involvement in Afghan- 
istan and Central Asia remains the absence of its direct physical access to these 
Western neighbours. Pakistan has been unwilling to allow the facility of transit. 
trade between Afghanistan and India, despite the fact that such an arrangement 
would be beneficial to all. India in the meanwhile has signed a preferential trade 
agreement with Afghanistan and is seeking to develop an alternative route to 
, Afghanistan via Iran.” India is cooperating with Iran in developing the Chahbahar 
port on the Makran coast near the Iran—Pak border. From there, a road extends to 
the border with western Afghanistan. India is building a link road from this spot 
to the central circular highway in Afghanistan. This will not only provide India 
access to Afghanistan and Central Asia but also reduce landlocked Afghanistan’s 
historic dependence on Pakistan for access to the Arabian Sea. This has the potential 
to rework the geopolitics of the region. While exploring the options to skirt around 
Pakistan, New Delhi is also urging Islamabad to consider the opportunities for 
cooperation and the prospect that Pakistan could serve as bridge state between 
India and its western neighbourhood: 


Pakistan, with its unique geographical position at the confluence of the Sub- 
Continent, the Persian Gulf and Central Asia can play an invaluable bridge role 
in connecting an energy-hungry India with its booming markets to those of 
Central Asia, West Asia and the Gulf. If Pakistan can find within itself the strength 
and wisdom to change its current approach towards India, there are immense 
benefits that it can derive as a transit route for the movement of energy, goods ' 
and people. We could then very well see this entire region nse on the tide of 
regional cooperation as has happened in the case of ASEAN." 


The return of Central Asia to the world from the innards of the Soviet Union 
generated considerable interest in New Delhi about rekindling the historic links 
between India and Central Asia. The metaphor of the “Great Game”—invoking 
the rivalry between imperial Russia and Great Britain in the nineteenth century 
for influence in the region—became the dominant prism of viewing Central Asia. 
The discovery of large quantities of o1l and natural gas in the region reinforced 
the sense of an ongoing competition for these resources in the region. Unlike the 
Great Game of the past, the players now would be different and include Russia, the 
United States, China, India, Pakistan, Iran, Saudi Arabia and Turkey." India was 
among the first countries to establish diplomatic relations with the five Central 


U C, Raya Mohan, “India’s new road to Afghanistan,” The Hindu, 7 September 2003. Also S D 
Moni, “India's Afghan Policy. Emerging from the Cold,” in K Wankoo, ed., The Afghan Grs: 
Issues and Perspectives, New Delhi: Bhavana Books, 2002. 

© External Affairs Minister Yashwant Sinha’s speech at the SAARC Chambers of Commerce 
and Industry Symposium in Islamabad, 2 January 2004. Available at wnw.meadev.nic.in 

19 For an assessment of the new Great Game, see Karl Meyer and Shareen Brysac, Tournament of 
Shadows: The Great Game and the Race for Empire in Asia (London: Littl Brown, 2001). 
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Asian Republics—Turkmenistan, Uzbekistan, Tajikistan, Kyrgyzstan and 
Kazakhstan. India’s focus was riveted on these five republics located to the east of 
the Caspian. India’s engagement of Azerbaijan, Armenia and Georgia in the 
Caucasus was to come later and remain secondary. 

India has defined for itself a four-fold objective in Central Asia. The first was 
to gain a political and economic presence in these countries that were joining the 
global mainstream and of considerable strategic significance to India. Second, 
India is also strongly interested in preserving the moderate religious character of 
the regimes, most of whom were led by the former Soviet Communist party bosses. 
Third, Indian interest has been to gain access to the large hydrocarbon resources 
in the region by leveraging the large Indian market for natural gas and oil. And 
finally, there has been the unstated objective of limiting Pakistani influence in the 
region. The results of a decade-long intensive engagement with Central Asia present 
a mixed picture. While the old goodwill and high level personal contacts of the 
Soviet period give India an initial advantage, the lack of connectivity greatly 
hinders it 1s pursuing concrete initiatives. Facing the land barrier in the form of 
Pakistan and Afghanistan, India has sought alternative routes into Central Asia 
through Iran. But the agreements to create land and rail corridors into the region 
through Iran never took off. The inhibiting factors in this respect include Iran’s 
own loss of the traditional trading culture, India’s difficulties of financing economic 
cooperation and the weak economic performance of the new republics. India’s at- 
tempts to circumvent some of these factors through credit lines have also not made 
must impact because the amounts that India can offer are still very modest and 
the required infrastructure relating to banking facilities and air travel have not 
matched the requirements in time and size. On the political front India had little 
trouble finding a common cause with the Central Asian Republics (CARs) in op- 
posing religious extremism and ethnic separatism. Although India and the CARs 
looked at security cooperation to counter terrorism, it was Moscow, Beijing and 
Washington that eventually became the players in dealing with these challenges. 
The former two set up the Shanghai Cooperation Organization along with the 
neighbouring CARs to deal with the challenge. 
` The ouster of the Taliban at the end of 2001 provided India with a' new set of 
opportunites. Through an intensive engagement, India has begun to raise ts profile 
in Central Asia over the last few years. The External Affairs Minister Yashwant 
Sinha underlined the fact that, “Our cooperation with Central Asia includes cultural, 
economic, defence and security relations. For us Central Asia is our ‘immediate 
and strategic neighbourhood’ ”™ The attention drawn by Sinha to defence and 
security reinforced speculation around the world that India has been trying to 


2 Sinha’s keynote address at the Third India—Central Asia Conference in Tashkent, 6 November 
2003. For a background to India’s emerging relationship with Central Asia, see S.D Mum, “India 
and Central Asia: Towards a Cooperative Future,” Nirmala Joshi, ed., Central Asia. The Great 
Game Replayed (Delhi New Century Publications, 2003), pp. 97-141. g 
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develop its military presence in the region, including a military base in Tayikistan.”! 
While both sides have denied that it is a base for India, there has been confirmation 
that New Delhi is helping Dushanbe upgrade its air base in Ayni. More important 
is the fact that India’s secunty and defence interaction with Central Asian countries 
has steadily expanded in recent years. These included substantive military ex- 
changes as well as cooperation in counterterrorism. While there is broad-based 
expansion of bilateral relations, access remains the principal challenge for India 
in the region. Underlying the importance of road connection, mentioned earher, 
to Afghanistan and Central Asia through Iran, Foreign Minister Sinha had said: 
“Once this road is complete, it will reduce by 1,500 km the distance from India to 
Central Asia.” 

The competition with Pakistan for influence in Afghanistan and Central Asia is 
a reality. While making all possible efforts to skirt around Pakistan, New Delhi 
must also look at the prospects for neutralizing or co-opting Islamabad in its search 
for access and expanded presence in Afghanistan and Central Asia. Such prospects 
look somewhat over-optimistic, but they need not necessarily be unrealistic. The 
implementation of a free trade regime in South Asia, the opening up of trade 
routes between India and Pakistan, all reinforce the logic of economic integration 
between the subcontinent and Afghanistan. The challenge for India lies in taking 
the leadership role to facilitate this rather than getting caught in a permanent ar- 
gumentation with Pakistan over Afghanistan. Leveraging the size of its market, 
India can effectively work on developing energy corridors to Central Asia that 
run through Pakistan and Afghanistan. 


Finding the Balance in West Asia 


The Persian Gulf has also now begun to loom large in India’s strategic calculus. 
Economically, the traditional importance of the Gulf as a destination of India’s 
migrant labour and also a source for India’s energy needs has been enhanced several 
times due to India’s rising economic aspirations and expanding economy. As India’s 
growth rate picked up, it has emerged as one of the world’s five largest importers 
of petroleum products, and therefore a critical market for hydrocarbons, particu- 
larly huge gas reserves, strategically closer to the production centres in the Gulf 
region. The changing dimensions of the India—Gulf energy relationship now also 
have an additional security angle. To make this relationship secure and dependable 
in the long run, India is exploring the prospects of a free trade agreement with the 
Arab Gulf states. The Gulf Cooperation Council (GCC) has itself moved towards 
a customs union, ensuring immense potential for future growth. India’s partnership 
with this integrating market can be advantageous to both the sides. To build up this 


1! C. Raya Mohan, “India’s Pamur Knot,” The Hindu, 10 November 2003, “Why India attaches 
Importance to Central Asia,” People's Datly (Beijing) English, 15 November 2003 (Attp-/ 
english peopledaily.com.cn/20031 1/15/eng 20031 115_128321] shtml) 
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partnership, India has assıduously begun reaching out to conservative Sheikhdoms 
like Saudi Arabia as well as moderate Arab Gulf states without jeopardizing its 
traditional links with Iraq. 

The security issues in the Gulf have assumed serious and complex dimensions 
in the aftermath of 11 September and the US attack on Irag. The invitation from 
Washington to New Delhi to participate in the stabilization force in Iraq after the 
ouster of Saddam Hussein further sensitized India to the complexities of Gulf 
security. The countervailing pressures and consideration that did not allow the 
Government of India to respond positively to the US invitation were “long term: 
national interests, our concerns for the people of Iraq, our long standing ties with 
the Gulf region as a whole as well as our growing dialogue and strengthened ties 
with the US”.” The prevailing chaos in Iraq affirms the prudence of India’s caution 
.on the one hand and poses a challenge to India’s diplomacy to find ways and 
means of getting itself meaningfully engaged with Iraq. 

The prudence and caution in the policy towards the Persian Gulf is also reflected 
in India’s distancing itself from the US approach to Iran. It would not be an exag- 
geration to say that Iran has become an anchor of India’s Gulf policy in the changed 
strategic context of the region. Iran and India are fast discovering their bilateral 
economic and political convergences that are rooted in the geopolitical interests 
‘of the two countries and are not tied to the current state of Iran—US relations or the 

, nature of the regime in Tehran. On the economic front, Iran saw India as a natural 
export destination for its huge natural gas reserves. Building a natural gas pipeline. 
to India, via Pakistan, became one of the biggest priorities on the subcontinent. 
The rise of the Taliban in Afghanistan had drawn India and Iran strategically closer. ` 
And the uncertainties in the region and concerns about the direction of American 
_ policy continue to reinforce this strategic convergence between the two countries. 

Further beyond, in the larger region of West Asia, India’s policy has gone beyond 
the past comprehensive alignment with the Arab world in its disputes with Israel 
to a long overdue even-handed approach to the region. This shift, particularly the 
building of a new bonhomie with Israel, has come in for some strong criticism at . 
home. The new balance in India’s West Asia policy marks a return to the Nehruvian 
approach. Nehru’s India was among the first countries to recognize Israel when it 
was formed. Although India did not establish full diplomatic relations with Israel, 
it allowed an Israeli consulate to’ function in Mumbai, and maintained contact 
with Israel at many levels. It was during the Indira Gandhi years, which coincided 
with Arab and Third World radicalism, which saw India’s policy towards Israel 
acquiring a stridency and becoming increasingly one-sided. Rajiv Gandhi began 
the process of correcting this imbalance by engaging the Israelis as well as their 

. friends in the United States on an informal basis. It was the Narasimha Rao govern- 
ment which established full diplomatic relations with Israel.” The changed context 


2 Government of India, Statement on the question of sending Indian troops to Iraq, 14 July 2003. 

B For a comprehensive account of India’s relations with Isreel over the decades, see, P.R. 
Kumaraswamy, India—Israel Relations: Humble e: Beginnings, Bright Future (Washington, DC: 
Amencan Jewish Committee, 2002). 
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in West Asia after the Gulf War of 1991 and the initiation of the peace process 
between the Arabs and Israel ie an opening for India to plug the absence of 
a relationship with Israel. 

For a variety of reasons, India’s ieont with Israel acquired a rapid mo-. , 
mentum since the late 1990s. The old ideological affinity of the BJP leaders with 
Israel was certainly a factor. Dunng'his tenure as foreign minister in 1977-79, 
Atal Behari Vajpayee was instrumental in organizing an unannounced visit by the 
Israeli Defence Minister Moshe Dayan to Delhi. During his visit to Israel in July 
2000, the then External Affairs Minister Jaswant Singh let it slip that India’s past 
policy towards Israel was held hostage to the domestic electoral politics which 
reflected a strong view not just in the BJP but also the strategic establishment.™ 
The recognition of Israel as a source of high technologies—both civilian and 
military—that were not available elsewhere also constituted another element of _ 
the deepening relationship. Beyond advanced technologies, Israel had also de- 
veloped the skill and resources to update old Russian defence equipment. The 
influence of the Jewish lobby in the United States and the growing coordination 
between Indian Americans and Jewish Americans in Washington provided another 
basis for expanding relations between India and Israel. 

While the gains from the relationship with Israel are indeed tangible, they are 
not a substitute for an expanded engagement with the Arab world. India has no 
reason to give up its relations with the Arab world, where it has huge economic 
and political stakes. India has in fact maintained its traditional voting positions in 
favour of Palestinians and Arabs on thé core disputes with Israel, despite some 
heavy lobbying by Israel, particularly during the visit of Ariel Sharon, the first by 
an Israeli Prime Minister to India. New Delhi took a long while to grant high level 
visits from Israel. Neither the Indian President nor the Prime Minister have yet ' 
made return visits to Israel. Within weeks after the visit of Sharon, Prime Minister 
Vajpayee travelled to Syria, one of the radical Arab states, to demonstrate India’s 
continuing solidarity with the Arab cause.” This balancing between its traditional 
relationship with the Arab world and newer relations with Israel is a trend that _ 
most of the great powers have adapted. India, like other major powers cannot 
afford to take one-sided positions in conflicts in any region. But such a balancing 
between competing interests will be a permanent imperative and it is not always 
easy to manage. 


* “Tt was felt injustice should not be done to Muslims .... India’s Israel policy became captive to 
domestic policy and therefore an unstated veto,” Jaswant Singh's remarks in Israel quoted in “Arab , 
diplomats sore with Jaswant, Advani”, Indian Express, 17 July 2000 This view was backed by J.N 
Dixit who said, “There 1s an element of truth in what Jaswant Singh said. It ıs the leadership of 
some of our political parties which 1s inclined to use such an argument on the Muslim vote bank for 
their own purposes,” “Out of the Closet”, Hindustan Times, 8 July 2000. 

> Tn an interview to the Syna Times on the eve of his visit to Damascus, Mr Vajpayee reassured 
the Arab world that it has nothing to fear from the growing defence engagement between India and 
Israel. “Our fnends in the Arab world should rest assured in this regard. The important point i 
India bas not diluted end will not dilute any aspect of its relauonship with the Arab countries.” 
Indian Express, 15 November 2003. i Š 
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Fortunately for India, while there has been some concern in the Arab world at 
the growing Indo-Israeli relationship, no significant opposition to it has been 
voiced. The Arab world is certainly concerned about the likelihood to Indo-Israeli 
defence cooperation altering the military and nuclear balance in West Asia. As the 
peace process began to break down in recent years, there is also the concern in 
Arab capitals that India’s policy is too balanced and that New Delhi’s voice has 
been too muted in its criticism of Israel. There is also a view in India that the Arab 
nations have taken India’s position for granted and that there has not been enough 
sensitivity about New Delhi’s security concerns, particularly in the routine re- 
solutions against India that are passed in the Organization of Islamic Conferences 
(OIC) year after year. This view too has found an echo in West Asia, that the Arabs 
have themselves to blame for the new Indian relationship with Israel: 


Backed with the US, they (the Arabs) wholeheartedly supported Islamabad and 
the Afghan Mujahideen, taking for granted that India would always be in their 
grip, due to its need for Arab oil and remittances from Indians working in the 
Gulf. Even when it was proven in the 1990s that Pakistan took advantage of the 
Jihad momentum arising from the Afghan war to undermine India’s stability, 
the Arabs did not take notice of the long-term risk of such a policy to their ties 
with India. Motivated by ideological and emotional pressure, they firmly stood 
by Pakistan, using the Organization of Islamic Conference to build support for 
Islamabad and the Jihadi groups in Kashmir, as though the Kashmir issue was 
their key national cause or would serve their supreme interests.” 


Balancing its competing imperatives in the context of its relations with the 
Arab countries and Israel is only one of India’s future challenges in West Asia. 
India has reason to be concerned that its present exclusive relationship with Israel 
might not last long. There have been hints of interest in Pakistan, at the highest 
political level, in establishing diplomatic relations with Israel. Israel, too, has a 
high stake in normalizing relations with Pakistan, one of the world’s leading Islamic 
nations. The future of India’s low-skilled manpower, which remits large amounts 
of hard currency, is coming under a cloud as large nations like Saudi Arabia are 
under pressure to provide employment to sons of the soil. The ideological linkage 
between extremist groups in West Asia and the subcontinent is real and India has 
to find ways to insulate itself from the instability in the region that must be expected 
to become more acute. As India embarks on a rapid growth path, the dependence 
on oil from the region too will rise in the coming decades. 

India also has new opportunities in the region to move away from mere purchase 
of oil towards establishing long-term energy security relationships. As the Arab 
countries seek to modernize their economies, they are looking for economic part- 
nerships with India, which can emerge as an important foreign investor and a source 


% Abdullah al Madani, “Indo-Israel Ties. Arabs have none bat themselves to blame,” Gulf News 
Online, 14 September 2003, Anp /Avww.gulf-news.com/Aricles/Opinion.asp ’ArticleID=97496, 
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of badly needed intermediate and high technologies. The Arab nations are also 
beginning to look at regional economic integration among themselves as well as 
with the United States and Europe. India should prepare itself to take advantage. 
India in recent years has begun informal consultations with the OIC and its leading 
players. Some members of the OIC made moves to make India an observer of the 
organisation, but had to back off amidst resistance from Pakistan. But there has 
been little debate in New Delhi about the pros and cons of intensifying India’s 
institutional links with the OIC. 


India and Asia: The Unfinished Agenda 


As India looks ahead to a larger role in an Asia that is being transformed, managing 
its great power relations remains at the top of its priorities. For the first time in dec- 
ades India has improved relations with all the great powers in the region. Yet the 
full potential of its multi-directional engagement remains to be realized. While 
Indo-US relations have improved, there are many areas of concern. The commer- 
cial ties with the US remain way below those between Washington and China. 
The areas where India has discovered an advantage, for example in the outsourcing 
of back-office functions, have become a political controversy in the US. On the 
political front, New Delhi and Washington have come some distance in addressing 
their differences over non-proliferation. While they have identified a new frame- 
work,” it will be a long way to go before India can begin to access advanced high 
technologies from the US. India also has concerns about the continuing likelihood 
of being hyphenated with Pakistan on issues relating to non-proliferation and 
regional security. 

Pakistan also remains an area where there is a “deficit of trust” in India’s current 
improvement of relations with China. In remarks on Sino-Indian relations, the 
external affairs minister Yashwant Sinha said: 


Some aspects of China’s relations with Pakistan, including their nexus in nuclear 
and missile proliferation, however, continue to cause serious concem in India 
as they have a direct and negative bearing on our national security environment. 
We regard China as a friend and we expect friends to show greater sensitivity 
to our security concems.” 


While there is a blossoming economic relationship, the challenge of addressing 
the boundary dispute remains. Getting a national consensus in favour of a pragmatic 
settlement of the boundary dispute as well as getting Beijing to sign on it will not 
be easy. The very movement towards a realistic discussion of the boundary dispute 


1 The framework goes by the name “Next Steps in Strategic Partnership”. These were identified 
in sumultaneous statements by President Bush and Prime Minister Vajpayee in January 2004. See 
the statement by Atal Behan Vajpayee on 13 January 2004. Available at www.meadev.nic.in. 

3 Yashwant Sinha, Admiral R.D. Katari Memonal Lecture, New Delhi, 22 November 2003 
Available at www meadev.nic.in 
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could bring the problems of Tibet back onto the centrestage of Sino-Indian rela- 
tions. India’s ties with Japan have begun to look up, but there is a long way to go be- 
fore they reach maturity. The economic ties between India and Japan are stagnant 
and the political and secunty ties are yet to develop. India’s ties with Russia look 
good on the surface, but there is a huge problem gathering on the economic front 
Trade between the two nations has plummeted and people-to-people contact has 
begun to decline. In other words, the unfinished agenda on the bilateral front with 
' the major powers is a large one. But fortunately the overall environment is condu- 
cive to an engagement with all of them. India has unprecedented strategic flexibil- , 
ity in engaging all the major powers at the same time and is under no compulsion 
- to align with either one of the great powers against the others. Nor is it being 
asked to.. , 

The opportunities for regional economic integration within South Asia and with 
the other subregions of Asia are beckoning India. The notion of an Asian economic 
community and the talk of a common Asian currency are no longer considered wild 
ideas. India’s economic reforms have given it the capacity to be part of this new 
process ın Asia; but is India ready to lead the process? While India has entered 
into a rash of free trade agreements with many nations and groupings in the region, 
these remain somewhat hollow—with long time frames for implementation and 
i large negative lists in place. The Indian industry continues to slow down, if not 

resist free trade agreements. And where they have already been agreed to, it has 
sought to limit their scope. The Commerce Ministry, with its narrow focus on re- 
venues, is not yet ready to make trade a national strategy. Developing greater 
coordination between commerce and foreign ministries and giving trade a strategic 
dimension remains an important challenge for Indian policy-makers. 

Developing better coordination between India’s defence establishment and the 
Foreign Office has become important amidst the changing defence scenario in 
the region. As the US reconfigures the disposition of its armed forces in Asia, 
Japan raises its defence profile and China’s military capabilities expand, India | 
will need a dynamic strategy that is capable of taking advantage of the new oppor- 
tunities and limiting the impact of negative developments. The coming years will 
see increasing demands on India to deploy its forces far beyond its shores in Asia 
and the Indian Ocean littoral. Amidst the prospect of many states failing in the 
region and to meet other contingencies, India will have to consider the creation of 
special expeditionary forces and the development of political criteria under which 
it will make use of force in the region. India has already begun defence cooperation ' 
with a variety of countries in the region. It conducts military exercises with coun- 
tries as diverse as China and Vietnam, Iran and the United States. It sends peace- 
keeping forces to faraway lands. It has begun to sign more significant defence 
agreements, such as the one with Singapore, which give Indian forces expanded 
reach. India is also once again talking about defence exports as well as providing 
training and other services to friendly nations. Much of this defence diplomacy, 
however, remains ad hoc and needs a coherent set of goals and institutional cap- 
acities at home to make it effective. 
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India’s ability to gain greater economic and political weight in Asia now rests 
‘on gaining physical connectivity to large parts of Asia. Unfortunately Partition 
has created two physical land barriers—Pakistan and Bangladesh—on its flanks. 
Finding ways to overcome these barriers will be the biggest strategic challenges 
for India. Neither of these neighbours today gives transit facilities for India to 
reach the other parts of Asia. India has two options—to circumvent these barriers 
or cut through them. India has embarked on strategic projects in Iran to gain access 
to Afghanistan and Central Asia in the West and through Myanmar to its own terri- 
tory in the Northeast as well as Southeast Asia. But circumventing Pakistan and 
Bangladesh cannot be a lasting solution. India must leverage the development of 
alternative access routes to gain trade and transit rights rhrough Pakistan and 
Bangladesh. It must also leverage the proposed projects for pipelines from the 
West to open up the Pakistani space for its own interests. It must also find creative 
ways to overcome the Bangladeshi resistance to economic integration. This could 
include the potential transregional economic cooperation with China. Whether it 
is China’s Kunming initiative from Yunnan or its West Region development 
strategy focused on globalizing Xinjiang and Tibet, India must find ways to fold 
economic cooperation with China into efforts to remove the political obstacles to 
economic cooperation on the subcontinent. In other words, an imaginative policy 
towards the neighbours remains an important instrument to achieve India’s larger , 
ambitions in Asia. The other instrument is the reform of India’s security sector to 
create the institutional synergies to exploit the many opportunities coming India’s 
way in Asia. 
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Post-Soviet Decline of Central Asia 


Eric W. Sievers, The Post-Soviet Decline of Central Asia: Sustainable Development 
and Comprehensive Capital (London and New York: Routledge Curzon, 
2003). Pp. xii + 248. Price not indicated. 


Since the disintegration of the Soviet system, the Central Asian states (Kazakhstan, 
Kyrgyz Republic, Tajikistan, Turkmenistan and Uzbekistan) are witnessing a trans- 
formation of their economic systems. All these countries have moved along this 
transformation with varying degrees. Despite having a very complex legacy (of 
central planning, dissolution of the USSR, distorted economic structures, ethnic 
problems), the Central Asian Region (CAR) has made some progress in market 
reforms. Unlike in the initial years, one finds plenty of literature on CAR ın recent 
years. The strategic location and abundance of natural resources were enough 
reasons for many analysts to’ focus on the region and create theories of the New 
Great Game, echoing the nineteenth century Great Game between Tsarist Russia 
and the British Empire. Within their broader cross-country research agenda on 
transition economiés, most of the multilateral organizations have also.produced 
plenty of literature on CAR. Scholars have also come out with new literature on 
Central Asian history, ethnicity, nation building and culture, etc. The events in 
Afghanistan, both before and after 11 September 2001, had a significant impact 
on CAR. This also led to a re-evaluation of strategic priorities of many nations 
within the region and outside. 

Although there is plenty of literature on economic reforms, the book by Sievers 
under review has tried to investigate the causation of the remarkable economic 
declines in the post-Soviet Central Asian states. The book explains how economies, 
societies and institutions across all countries in the region are in a shambles. The 
people, who identified themselves as citizens of a superpower only a little more 
than a decade ago, now hold a new status as citizens of marginal states. The region's 
track record for civil, political and human rights is no better, and in some cases even 
worse than that of the former Soviet Union. The author asserts that “even if this de- 
cline was inevitable, it surely has deeper roots than Soviet failings, cultural traits, 
the actions of dictators, or mistakes of donor agencies alone” (p. 200). To explain 
these declines, the author has combined three very different themes: Central Asia, 
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sustainable development and natural capital. It is argued that prospects for sustain- j 
able development in the CAR are less encouraging now than at the dawn of inde- 
pendence. States that have embraced wholesale policy prescriptions of financial 
organizations (Kyrgyzstan, and to a lesser extent Kazakhstan) are not better off 
than the more isolationist states. Further, Sievers argues that increases in inequality 
are supposed to be the price paid for economic growth. However, the CAR has 
achieved inequalities, without any of the benefits of growth. 
The author argues that development organizations, spurred by European and 
. American state commitments to assist transition states, have become very active 
‘in the region. Similarly, the scholarly world also found reasons to include Central 
Asia in their research agenda because of the possible expansion of democracy 
and markets. According to the author, both these communities, however, have 
failed the region because they have tried to study Central Asia through existing 
conceptions of states, societies and transitions. Since deep structural changes are 
taking place, the region is at a serious disadvantage while dealing with globalization 
issues. Donor policies and pressures from influential states have weakened the 
CAR because it has led to distortions in local societies and abandonment of 
strongest aspects like emphasis on education, community, science, and consensus 
. for substantive democratic reforms. 

Sievers has dealt with issues relating to both environment as well as human re- 
sources in the CAR in detail. Major problems involving natural resources outlined 
in the book are: the lingering effects of the Soviet military establishment; problems 
of water management; land degradation; loss of biodiversity and habitat; preser- 
vation of the Caspian Sea; and dangers from hydrocarbon production and mining 
activities. He also argues that in the area of health, education and science, the CAR 
differs remarkably from other post-colonial islamic populations. At the time of 
independence, the CAR boasted per capita rates of education at par with the west, 
comparable numbers of scientists and engineers, and life expectancies nearing 
developed country levels. The post-Soviet period, however, has witnessed declines 
in most of the region’s human capital assets. The author rightly mentions that this 
is an area where most of the attention should have been focused because “people, 
not hydrocarbons, are Central Asia’s strongest endowment” (p. 206). 

Although this is an interesting attempt to combine many different themes (CAR, 
environment, human/natural capital) into one coherent argument, at most places 
the issues are dealt with more or less independently. Sievers argues that “the 1990s 
were the decade of reform (even if the reform did not happen) in Central Asia, 
and the language of reform in the 1990s was economics, despite the existence of 
more economic reform failures than successes” (p. 14). So he believes that reforms 
were a failure but at the same time also asserts that the reforms did not happen at 
all. In fact, apart from dismissing economic policies of the government of the 
region, the author has not really critically examined economic policy regimes. 
Further, he has also not taken into account strong economic recoveries in the 
CAR in the last five years. 
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Overall, this is a useful contribution to the body of knowledge concerning the 
region. The author’s first-hand experience in managing and directing development 
projects in Central Asia makes the book more interesting from the viewpoint of 
rich data analysis. He has also documented the collapse very well. However, the 
author’s effort in combining so many issues (natural, human, financial, organ- 
izational and social capital related; developmental agencies, environmental NGOs, 
corruption, globalization/WTO), has left the reader still confused about reasons 
for the Central Asian decline. 


Associate Professor GULSHAN SACHDEVA 
Centre for Russian, Central Asian 
and East European Studies 
School of International Studies 
Jawaharlal Nehru University 
New Delhi 


Soviet Russia & Tibet 


ALEXANDRE ANDREYEY, Soviet Russia & Tibet: The Debacle of Secret Diplomacy, 
1918-30s (Leiden: Brill, 2003). Pp. xxi + 433. Price not indicated. 


Two of Asia’s most powerful and populous countries, China and India have played ‘ 
pivotal roles in Tibet’s long and chequered history. So have other Asian nations. 
Far across the sea, the Japanese have been deeply involved. So have the Russians, 
notwithstanding the vast and empty deserts of Mongolia that intervene. The Russian 
contacts go far back into the eighteenth century; the Japanese, more recent, relate 
principally to the first half of the twentieth. Alexandre Andreyev’s impressive volume 
under review deals mainly with the Soviet interlude over a couple of decades. 

The body of this work falls into a dozen chapters starting with “The Bolsheviks 
enter the scene” (chapter 2) to winding up with “The final efforts to win Tibet over” 
(chapter 7). Tucked in between are Moscow’s first encounter (1921-22) in chapter 3, 
the Borisov Mission (1923-25) in chapter 4, the Chapchaev Mission (1926-28) in 
chapter 5 and Nicholas Roerich’s disastrous “Western Buddhist Embassy” (1927) 
in chapter 6. 

The introductory chapter sets the tone and takes the reader back to the eighteenth 
century if not earlier when Russia’s bonds with the “Land of Joo” (i.e., the Buddha), 
as Tibet was known, were established through its own Trans-Baikal Buddhist 
communities, the Buryats and the Kalmyks. Somewhere towards the closing decade 
of the 1700s however, Tibet decided to shut its doors, especially in the wake of 
the Gurkha war (1791-92). And by the time it reopened a little, almost a hundred . 
years later, there had been a complete transformation in the political landscape. 
For a while, in the wake of the Nepalese war, the Ch’ing control tightened, the 
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British in India were steadily if surely feeling their way across the Himalayas. 
Their sinister designs, as Lhasa viewed them, were all too evident in the conclusion 
of the Anglo—Chinese Convention on Sikkim (1890) and then the seemingly im- 
pending establishment of a British protectorate over Tibet. While these unnerved 
the lamas no end, the Russians too felt far from comfortable. And powerful factions 
at the Tsar’s court planned establishing Russian influence “over all of inner Asia 
right through to the Himalayas”. 

In view of Curzon’s ambition, if also seeming helplessness, in thwarting the 
activities of the Russian Buryat, Agvan Dorjief may be viewed as the principal 
reason for his mounting the Younghusband expedition (1903-4). The Buryat who 
had the ear of the Tsar managed at the same tume to be an intumate advisor of the 
young, and ambitious, thirteenth Dalai Lama. Since the latter proved singularly 
unresponsive to British overtures, it was decided to dispatch an armed expedition 
to Lhasa. Meanwhile, thanks to its stunning defeat at the hands of Japan (1904-5) 
and growing restlessness at home, the Tsarist government washed its hands of 
Tibet and its ruler. The end result was the Anglo—Russian Convention (1907), which 
brought the crucial half-a-century and more of the Great Game to a close. 

Not long after Tsarist Russia’s debacle in the war against Germany (1914—18) 
and the Red revolution (1917), the Soviets were keen on reestablishing their coun- 
try’s earlier ties with the master of the Potala. The first head of their commissariat 
for Foreign Affairs, Georgyi Chicherin, was deeply involved in the dispatch of “a 
small secret reconnaissance expedition” to Tibet, which after an arduous seven 
months on the road arrived in the Tibetan capital (April 1922) for a three-week 
sojourn. Two full-scale missions, those of Sergei Borisov (1924) and the Kalmyk 
Chapehaev (1927) followed and then, more or less at the same time, a US-funded, 
Soviet-backed, “mysterious” expedition led by the eminent Russian émigré painter 
Nikolai Roerich. Sadly, his “Embassy from Western Buddhists to the head of the 
Eastern Buddhists, the Dalai Lama” proved abortive. 

The author’s conclusions hold no great surprises. Both the Tsarist and Soviet 
regimes, he avers, sought friendly relations with Tibet and its Dalai Lama and 
tried to “use” the traditional Russian Buddhist connection with Lhasa, via their 
Buryat and Kalmyk subjects, for political ends. While the Tsarist regime was 
both “vacillating and wary”, the Soviets were more “active, purposeful and co- 
herent”. Their principal conduit was Outer Mongolia, transformed after 1924 into 
the Mongolian People’s Republic, and a staunch Soviet satellite, if also “a bridge- 
head” for extending a revolutionary ideology into Asian in general and Tibet in 
particular. 

The “active period” of Soviet policy was to coincide with the rise of the revolu- 
tionary movement in China (1925-27); its principal practitioner, the staunch Marist 
and Anglophobe, Chicherin. The net result was, “a handful” of young Tibetans in 
Soviet schools! Moscow did however collect “abundant” intelligence on Tibet and 
their British rivals. 

Contrary to the Soviets’ obsession, the British had no desire to turn Tibet into a 
protectorate. All they wanted was a strong and friendly buffer, which would effectively 
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insulate India’s northern and northeastern borders from Bolshevik Russia and 
China. A major hurdle though was Tibet’s geography—its vast, elevated, empty, 
impassable deserts and worse that separated Tibet from the Russian landmass. To 
tide over this hurdle, the Soviets attempted to set up a permanent representation 
in Lhasa and establish a telegraphic link. And when these did not work, they plan- 
ned a line of post relay stations between Ulan Bator and the Tibetan capital. 

Andreyev’s massive work is a delight to read. His meticulous, detailed research 
may well be the envy of the most sophisticated scholar. Not only has he used hitherto 
inaccessible Soviet sources but also juxtaposed these with contemporary archives 
in the public Record Office in London. Moreover, he has interacted with the few 
surviving Buryat/Kalmyk members of those hush-hush missions in Stalin’s tumul- 
tuous times. His foreword, “Looking for Russian Sources”, makes for fascinating 
reading. f 

The author underlines a certain continuity in the Russian approach to the Tibetan 
problem over the 100 odd years since Younghusband’s days. Then, as now, he 
suggests, Moscow had “two definite policies”: one, the Russian government’s of- - 
ficial posture which accepts Tibet as “an integral part of China”; and two, “Russia’s 
personal relations” with the Dalai Lama as head of the Tibetan Buddhist church. 
These contacts, he insists, are of a “purely religious nature”, maintained exclusively 
through the Buddhist communities of Buryatia, Kalmykia and Tuva and have 
“little if any” impact on the Moscow-Beijing relations. What we have here is an 
oversimplification of a complex issue. For then, as now, Beijing refuses to accept 
the Dalai Lama as a purely religious leader and insinuates that through the medium 
of his Buddhist acolytes he exercises, as he did in Dorjief’s case, a potent political 
influence. In sum, the two policies are not mutually exclusive. 

A distinguished Russian academic, Andreyev has published extensively on Bud- 
dhism in Russia and Russian explorations in Central Asia, including The Buddhist 
Shrine of Petrograd (1992) and From Lake Baikal to Sacred Lhasa (1997). Apart 
from an impressive bibliography his study offers some excellent photographs, 
rarely seen before, among others of Dorjief in the 1890s, 1920s and late 1930s; of 
his Tibetan mission’s reception in St Petersburg (1901); of Naran Ulanov; of the 
eighth Jebzundamba Khutuktu and of Borisov and Chapchaev. 

A principal difficulty with Andreyev, however, js his refusal to give-due defer- 
ence to the work of some of his Russian contemporaries. In the present context, 
those of Tatiana Shaumian, Tibet: The Great Game and Tsarist Russia (2002), which 
though published later, belongs essentially to the 1970s. And the distinguished 
academic Nikolai Kuleshov’s Russia’s Tibet File (1996), which makes for 
compulsive reading not only for its detail but also its interpretation. Both have, 
sadly, been virtually ignored. 


Former Professor & Chairman P.L. MEHRA 
Department of History & Central Asian Studies 

The Punjab University 

Chandigarh 
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Terrorism, NATO and the US 


Tom LansrorD, All for One: Terrorism, NATO and the United States (Aldershot, 
Hampshire: Ashgate, 2002). Pp. vii + 214. Price £39.95 (Hardback). 


The disintegration of the Soviet Union questioned the very basis of NATO’s con- 
tinued existence, However, the events of 11 September 2001 changed the scenario. 
NATO has been rejuvenated as a joint European instrument under American leader- 
ship in the West’s campaign against global terrorism. Nevertheless, the transition 
from being a conventional-cum-nuclear war fighting military alliance (directed 
against the ex—Warsaw Alliance) to a multinational peacekeeping organization is 
a tortuous process. Moreover, the European states at times feel uncomfortable with 
American hegemony. Tome Lansford of the University of Southern Mississippi 
studies the abovementioned issues in the book under review. 

The NATO is more or less split between the two groups: the Europeanists and 
the Atlanticists. The Europeanist bloc, led by France and Germany, insists on 
working through the United Nations. In contrast, the Atlanticist lobby (which 
includes states like Portugal, Denmark, Netherlands, etc.) under the leadership of 
Britain is in favour of greater cooperation with the USA. Serious policy issues 
also divide the two blocs. While Germany supported the independence of Croatia, 
USA championed the continuation of a unified Yugoslav Republic. 

Nevertheless, the Europeanist bloc has mostly had to toe the line of the Atlanticist 
lobby. This is because the NATO is dependent on the United States for financial 
and technological resources. The combined expenditure of all the European states 
amounts to only 60 per cent of the United States’ military expenditure. The United 
States spends three times more on the procurement of weapons and research and 
development of new weapons compared to all the NATO allies combined. The USA 
provides more than 50 per cent of the NATO’s annual operating budget. The European 
states realize that combating international terrorism requires peace-enforcement 
duties beyond Europe. But they lack adequate assets for undertaking strategic sea 
and airlifts. For ‘over the horizon’ capability to deploy troops rapidly, the European 
states are dependent on the assets of USA. Even for conducting operations within 
Europe, NATO is dependent on the American military hardware. During the Kosovo 
campaign, for instance, the United States provided 70 per cent of the aircraft and 
80 per cent of the total munitions expended during the conflict. 

France and Germany especially dislike the fact that American military officers 
dominate the NATO. The US government also refuses adequate space to France in 
the decision-making structure. In order to avoid over-dependence on the Americans, 
the Europeanist bloc at the Helsinki Conference in 1999 decided to maintain a 
60,000 strong force for peacekeeping duties. But, financial weakness and inade- 
quate military assets prevented the fruition of this project. For instance, most of 
the European states lack precision-guided munitions that are necessary for fighting 
modern “small wars” and are essential to avoid indiscriminate and disproportionate 
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civilian losses. During Operation Enduring Freedom, more than 70 per cent of 
ordnance used in the aerial campaign was precision-guided. All this was supplied | 
by the American military. Hence, the European states continue to depend on the 
US-dominated NATO. 

Lansford adopts what could be categorized as the institutional approach. He 
argues that in the chaotic world, cooperation for security and inculcation of liberal 
values among the nations are possible through multilateral institutional arrange- 
ments like the NATO. Lansford says that considering the limitations of the Euro- 
pean powers, NATO offers them the best option. Then, NATO is also strategically 
beneficial for the sole global superpower. The US uses NATO for certain domestic 
security concerns. Security of the West Asian region is crucial in America’s national 
strategy. NATO bases in Europe allow US rapid induction of troops in the conflict- 
ridden areas of West Asia. The point to be noted is that airlift and sealift of troops 
and military material from continental USA to the hot spots of Asia is not only time 
consuming but also costly. Again, the US is not eager to deploy ground troops in 
the disturbed areas. NATO troops fill this gap. In return Europe also requires 
USA's support through NATO for combating rogue or pariah states and sub-state 
groups. To cap it all, fighting terrorism requires a holistic approach within which 
military actions constitute only a component. NATO provides a platform, which 
brings together the inter-governmental organizations, as well as the private vol- 
unteer organizations. 

Lansford goes on to say that NATO is also beneficial for global peace. This is 
because the collective security system inherent in NATO also aids the West in re- 
habilitating former adversaries like Russia. Russia is eager to cooperate with NATO 
and the US because Moscow perceives links between the Chechen terrorists and 
the al-Qaeda network. 

At present NATO could deploy 50,000 troops for “enforcing” peace. The various 
dimensions of peace-enforcement include enforcing “no fly zones” over disputed 
territories and implementing naval blockade as part of an arms embargo. Its peace- 
keeping duties involve monitoring cease-fire agreements between the rebels and 
the government, overseeing local elections, clearing landmines, media and human 
rights monitoring, etc. 

In a way, the tussle between the Europeanist and the Atlanticist fopbies: as por- 
trayed by Lansford, is reminiscent of the contradictions between the continental 
and maritime nations of pre-1945 Europe. Lansford concludes that mutual de- 
pendence, which is essential in the present international system, requires inter- 
dependence through a multilateral organization.’ The interaction between the US 
and the European-states with divergent opinions within- NATO proves this point. 

However, the author misses out the negative consequences resulting from the 
expansion of NATO. The book is written from a Western perspective. As a result, 
the author fails to take into account the probable reactions among the Afro—Asian 
states due to the expansion of NATO beyond Europe. To remove the anxiety of 
Asian powers like China, Iran and India, it is necessary for NATO to cooperate 
with the, non-European regional powers. But, Lansford does not throw any light 
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on this aspect. Further at the global level, the US-NATO taking up the role of 
world policing seriously weakens the United Nations. 


Junior Fellow Kausu Roy 
Nehru Memorial Museum and Library 
New Dethi 


Global Capital and National Governments 


Layna Mosley, Global Capital and National Governments (Cambridge: Cam- 
bridge University Press, 2003) Pp. xviii + 379. Price US $25.00. 


Increasing integration, particularly of capital markets, is forcing a change in the 
ability of governments to implement policies. It is argued that governments cannot 
implement policies disliked by markets, namely, by financial institutions and 
experts. Mosley undertakes a detailed analysis of the influence of financial markets 
on the capabilities of national governments in implementing their preferred policy 
options. Some analysts argue that it is impossible to have all three—integrated 
national economies, sovereign ard autonomous nation-states and responsive and 
effective domestic policy-making. In particular, it is argued that “bond vigilantes” 
lead to cutbacks in social expenditure by governments. International integration, 
in this view, has led to convergence in the policies. And globalization actually 
increases the need for government intervention. In this alternative view, the avail- 
ability of international finance reduces the cost of borrowing and enables a country 
to follow the policies that stem from its institutional structures. So countries would 
vary in the share of government consumption, transfer payments, public employ- 
ment and fiscal policies. There is consequently divergence and not convergence. 

Mosley argues that there is a fundamental difference in the way financial markets 
respond to developments and policies in the developed and developing or emerging 
market economies. Market participants do not fear default on government debt 
whereas in the case of emerging market economies there is a persistent fear of 
default. Consequently, in developed countries the only risk is of variation in the 
interest rate on government debt, and market participants look only at those broad 
macroeconomic performance indicators that would influence the rate of interest. 
Governments in developed countries are relatively free to pursue the kind of social 
policies they desire. But market participants use a much larger set of indicators in 
the case of developing countries because of the scarcity of information about 
these countries and their lower level of market development, and these indicators 
include those that deal with the risk of default. 

Mosley uses interviews with market participants and regression analysis to 
identify the major indicators that market participants use to judge the state of 
policy-making in the country. If the policies are not to the liking of the market 
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participants then the government would have to pay a higher interest rate on its 
borrowings. 

The author finds that, in the case of developed countries, market participants 
use only a few indicators, such as budget deficit to GDP ratio, the rate of inflation, 
and sometimes, the foreign exchange rate and the government debt to GDP ratio. 
Only about a quarter of these participants mentioned the overall debt to GDP 
ratio as being important. All these are variables that influence the rate of interest 
cither because of the extent of government borrowings or because of the inter- 
relation of capital markets of different countries through the interest parity equation. 
They are much less concerned whether deficits are reduced by raising taxes or 
reducing expenditures. So as long as the budget deficit is low, governments are 
free to follow the social policies they prefer. Sixty-nine per cent of respondents 
said that “how governments spend their money is unimportant” and 88 per cent 
found the overall level of government spending to be inconsequential in their asset- 
allocation decisions. Furthermore, Mosley notes that market participants are 
interested in policy outcomes rather than the policies themselves. He concludes 
that financial markets do not severely constrain governments in developed coun- 
tries adopting the social policies they prefer. But since market participants use 
only the same few indicators and have similar views regarding the appropriate 
level for these indicators they do exert considerable influence on governments in 
these narrow areas. Market participants also do not seem to be influenced by 
questions about which party would win any forthcoming elections. The victory 
of a socialist government does not lead to any increase in the interest rate on 
government debt. i 

Market participants use a much larger basket of indicators in the case of 
developing countries as they have a much greater fear of default. They are therefore 
much more concerned about the asset position of public and private parties and 
how the government policies are affecting the process of asset creation. Market 
respondents in their reply to the questionnaire placed a significant weight on factors 
such as the total share of the government sector, how governments allocate 
spending across financial categories such as level of public investment or transfer 
payments, tax policy, government intervention in labour markets, ability of gov- 
ernment to repay sovereign debt, expected change in government, etc. Market 
participants also use the ratings of debt ratings services. Mosley analyzes the 
very important issue of the effect of integration on the ability of governments to 
undertake policies that they would prefer. He finds that governments in developed 
countries are much less constrained than governments in developing countries. 
His analysis lays the foundation for a deeper analysis of how governments can 
respond to achieve their objectives in the fact of the reaction of market participants. 
There are some weaknesses in the analysis which provide the basis for further 
study. Mosley surveys market participants to study the basis on which they judge 
government policy-making and which provides the basis for the interest rate they 
would charge on government borrowings. But there is no parallel analysis of how 
policy-makers may feel constrained by markets. Also the period of the study may 
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give a biased result. By the nineties there had been considerable convergence in 
the macro policies of governments in developed countries under pressure from 
markets. A finer survey to asses the views of market participants about government 
policy-making is needed. The survey which provides the basis for the conclusion 
that market participants are much more interested in the micro policies of govem- 
ments in developing countries than in developed countries is flawed. All the 
questions except the one on interference in the labour market are macro questions. 
Even the question of interference in the labour market needs to be dealt with in a 
more nuanced fashion. Interference can vary from needs for government per- 
mission to lay off workers, as in India, to laws that allow workers to form unions 
or engage in collective bargaining. It is not clear if all types of interference would 
evoke the same response. We know that transnational companies are facing pressure 
from their domestic constituencies on child labour and would like governments 
in developing countries to have in place policies that deal with the problem of 
child labour. This book makes a significant contribution to an important issue and 
lays the groundwork for further analysis and research. 


Centre for Studies in Diplomacy MANMOHAN AGARWAL 
International Law and Economics 

School of International Studies 

Jawaharlal Nehru University 

New Delhi 


Preventive Diplomacy 


DAVID CARMENT and ALBRECHT SCHNABEL, eds, Conflict Prevention: Path to Peace 
or Grand Illusion? (Tokyo: United Nations University Press, 2003). 
Pp. xi + 296. Price not indicated. 


In the wake of the proliferation of violent conflicts around the world and the failure 
of many governments and the international community to manage or contain them, 
the United Nations and some regional organizations have laid greater stress on 
evolving suitable mechanisms and instruments for preventing such conflicts. Pre- 
vention, not management or resolution of conflict is therefore considered as a 
desirable peace strategy, which is less costly in political, economic and human 
terms and certainly more effective. The logic and merit of conflict prevention in 
its operational, structural and normative sense are very sound, but its feasibility 
and efficacy in achieving the desired objectives are debatable. In many situations 
conflict prevention has remained mere political rhetoric; only in a few cases has 
it become a reality. Moreover, the international community has been selective in 
undertaking preventive steps. The book under review makes an assessment of the 
success and failure of this much desired peace strategy by bringing together different 
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experiences and highlighting the trends in conflict prevention practice within the 
larger institutionalized structures of regional and international organizations. 

The book is both academic and policy-oriented. Scholarly discussions on the 
subject are effectively translated into meaningful policy recommendations. As 
such, the structure of the volume reflects the diverse perspectives of the contri- 
butors, who are essentially scholars and policy-markets. Each of the four sections 
has clear thematic coherence and structural continuity. The first section deals 
with the theory and practice of conflict prevention, which provides the framework 
for examining the institutional role in the subsequent section. The importance of 
information flow for preventive action is analyzed in the third section, and the 
need for regional capacity building as an effective preventive step is emphasized 
in the end. All the twelve chapters under these sections are noteworthy for their 
comprehensive analysis and policy relevance. 

Conflict prevention, as the editors rightly argue, is “not a transitory and ad hoc 
reaction” to potential or impending problems. It is a “medium and long-term pro- 
active operational or structural strategy” adopted for maintenance of international 
peace and security (p. 11). This definition essentially emphasizes an integrated 
structural approach, i.e., to be realistic and cost-effective, preventive steps are to 
be institutionalized in a manner that they are operational on a long-term basis. 
While emphasizing capacity building in conflict-prone areas, the structural 
perspective focuses on a broad range of issues such as human security, conflict 
transformation and development. The editors’ strenuous efforts to provide a 
comprehensive overview of the existing ideas on the subject brings to the fore the 
deficiencies in the traditional thinking and understanding of the purpose and utility 
of conflict prevention. However, the existing conceptual ambiguities are hardly 
cleared. There are glaring differences even among the contributors on the definition 
of the term “conflict prevention”. For some authors (Carment and Schnabel, and 
Jentleson), the term implies “early and pre-emptive steps” to stop violence before 
it breaks out. Talentino (chapter 5), however, argues that “prevention is a worth- 
while objective even in the midst of ongoing protracted conflict’. Her contention 
is that 


each war is rooted in the grievances of the past and carries the seeds of violence 
for the future. Conflict prevention thus contains a rehabilitative dimension 
oriented to the past, a resolutive dimension focusing on the present, and a 
preventive dimension oriented to the future (p. 71). 


While it is true that steps to prevent violence are relevant and adoptable at any 
given phase of the conflict, at the conceptual level a clear delineation should be 
made between preventive steps and containment or management efforts. In other 
words, we should be clear about when preventive steps end and when conflict- 
Management efforts begin. Understandably, the conceptual ambiguity is attri- 
butable to the underdevelopment of conflict prevention theory. ‘ 
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Jentleson, in chapter 3, forcibly counters the criticism that conflict prevention 
is unrealistic and unattainable. Taking a counterfactual position by presenting the 
cases in which the “preventive statecraft” worked to avoid deadly conflicts, the 
author argues that conflict prevention is “hard” but it is “possible” if there is a 
strong political will on the part of the international actors who are warned early of 
the impending violence. Of many policy recommendations the author has made 
in the chapter, one is controversial, i.e., diplomatic components of a preventive 
strategy need to be buttressed by a credible threat of use of military force or eco- 
nomic sanctions. Coercion can work to either deter violence or harden the attitude 
of the powerful adversary in conflict. The subsequent chapters by Vayrynen and 
Talentino provide a critical assessment of the success and failures of preventive 
diplomacy in the recent years. If the preventive deployment of multilateral forces 
in Macedonia and preventive diplomacy in Cambodia remain the success stories, 
the cases of Kosovo and Bosnia represent the failure. Based on the analysis of 
twin cases (Macedonia and Kosovo), Vayrynen rightly suggests that a strong and 
credible preventive response requires effective steps to protect ordinary citizens 
and control violence. Threat to prevent potential violence should be stable and 
long-term, and international response must be consistent. On the other hand, 
drawing insights from the Cambodian and Bosnian cases, Talentino insists that 
while international actions matter, it is also important to seek the commitment of 
internal forces to a successful preventive diplomacy. Truly, international efforts 
can be easily foiled or brought to naught if there is no credible cooperation or 
positive response from the concerned internal forces involved in conflict. 

The volume clearly acknowledges the fact that Europe has been at the forefront 
in establishing institutional structures with solid mechanisms and strategies to 
undertake preventive diplomacy. Chapters 6 to 8 on the European preventive 
policy and actions are formidable in terms of empirical details and analysis of the 
specific roles the European Union, the North Atlantic Treaty Organization and 
the Organization for Security and Cooperation in Europe (OSCE) have played in 
various troubled spots in Europe itself and the post-Soviet region (Estonia, Latvia 
and Ukraine). The rich and varied European experience can be an excellent guide 
for the formulation of preventive policies in other regions. Similarly, chapters 9 
and 10 bring out the UN role in the entire discussion on conflict prevention. A 
premier international organization committed to peace and security, the role of 
the United Nations is crucial. Emphasizing the importance of early warning infor- 
mation for effective and timely conflict prevention, Last and Cockell make a 
thorough analysis of the existing institutional structures within the UN system to 
undertake preventive diplomacy and expose the institutional deficiencies and 
constraints facing the United Nations. The deployment of United Nations Military 
Observer (UNMO) missions and civilian fact-finding missions in various conflicts 
has produced mixed results. It is argued that they can be effective components of 
an early warning and preventive system if they expand their traditional role of 
conducting mere diplomatic visits and making military observations to include 
analysis of all dimensions of the conflict and gathering of effective communications 
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so necessary for preventive decision-making. Cockell (chapter 10) goes further 
into the capacity of the UN Secretariat to undertake preventive action and the 
information constraints facing the relevant UN structures in the decision-making 
process. The noteworthy point is that there often occurs a gap between warming 
and action. Since timely response is crucial for preventing impending violence, 
reliable information holds the key for preventive action. At another level, there is 
a significant gap between the global demand for preventive steps and the actual 
capacity of the UN to mobilize a rapid response to conflict. In the context of early 
warning, chapter 11 analyzes the role of the International Monetary Fund (IMF), 
which actually has the dual distinction of being a factor in conflict generation 
as well as conflict prevention. 

Not many regional organizations are endowed with the capacity to contribute 
to conflict prevention. Even some of those who have adopted a preventive policy 
face many difficulties in its implementation. The last two descriptive chapters on 
the African regional and subregional organizations and the Organization of 
American States (OAS) highlight their varied roles in preventing and reducing 
conflicts in Africa and the Americas. It is claimed that the OAS has been more 
successful in its endeavours than is commonly known and credited. The experience 
in Africa remains pathetic as violence in many countries is still endemic. Despite 
its larger orientation to provide practical policy relevance and, at the same time, 
the limited scholarly analysis made in some of the chapters, the book is, by and 
large, an important contribution to conflict and peace studies. A notable short- 
coming is that the basic question, whether conflict prevention is a path to peace 
or grand illusion remains to be categorically answered for the benefit of the readers. 
The editors could have incorporated a concluding chapter for this purpose. 


South Asian Studies Division P. SAHADEVAN 
School of International Studies 
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VIOLENCE, LAW AND WOMENS RIGHTS IN SOUTH ASIA 
` Edited by: SAVITRI GOONESEKERE 


This very Insightful volume Critically analyses the law and law enforcement 
in three South Asian countries—indla, Pakistan and Sri Lanka—in order 
to assess the response of the criminal justice system to violence against 
women. Through an examination of actual cases, the contributors show 
how gender biases affect judicial decisions, sometimes in crimes as 
heinous as rape and the murder of women for dowry. The contributors 
make a forceful case for ensuring substantive equality, eliminating gender 
discrimination and removing discriminatory and archaic laws by radically 
reforming the legal le in the region and a them to current 
realities. 
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Of Related Jaerest 
INDIA: A NATIONAL CULTURE? 


Edited by: 
GEETI SEN 


The essays contribute incisive analytical comment on, and very different 
readings of, the fabric that constitutes ‘culture’. It is time, they argue, to 
once again reinvent an Indian culture that is intangible, that gets under 
the skin to resist the vicissitudes of political agendas. 
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Readings In Indian Government and Politics 
CLASS, CASTE, GENDER. 


Editor 
MANORANJAN MOHANTY 


Contemporary India’s political landscape is characterized by a great deal of 
social upheavel. This is the result of growing democratic consciousness which 
18 increasingly conflicting with the forces of domination, authoritarianism 
and hegemony. Against this backdrop, this volume provides an understanding 
of these forces in both histomcal and analytical terms. In particular, the seminal 
essays gathered here explore the specificities of the crucial social categories of 
class, caste and gender, while simultaneously drawing attention to the arenas 
in which they intersect. 
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ASEAN’s Quest for Security | 
A Theoretical Explanation 


Anindya Batabyal - 


The Association of South-East Asian Nations’ (ASEAN) role in managing south- 
east Asian security has been analysed by different scholars from diverse theoretical 
perspectives. A careful scrutiny of these makes it clear that Realism’ which once 
dominated the discourse on south-east Asian security is no longer the sole per- 
spective.? Within mainstream international relations theory, the predominance of 
Realism has come under sharp attack from Neo-Liberal Institutionalism. Although 
both Realism and Neo-Liberal Institutionalism differ on how anarchy in the inter- 
national system is to be managed, these two perspectives share many commoanalties 
including rationalism as an approach to the understanding of international politics. 
Moreover, both Realism and Neo-Liberal Institutionalism emphasize the role of 
. material factors in explaining the notion of security and behaviour of states in the 
international system. Also, Realism has come under serious assault from the post- 
Positivist perspectives, most notably Constructivism. Constructivism’s strength 
lies primarily in its challenge to Realism’s epistemological foundations. The sali- 
ence of ideational factors in explaining state behaviour in the south-east Asian re- 
gion is an issue of contention between the Realist and Constructivist scholars. By 
detecting the limitations of Realism’s material determinism, Constructivism has 
put forward cultural and ideational factors like norms and identities as the funda- 
mental determinants of security and politics in south-east Asia. This article makes 
an attempt to focus upon the debate between the Realist and the Constuctivist 


The author is Lecturer, Department of Political Science, University of Kalyani, Nadia, West Bengal, 
India. 
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! The term Realism as used in this article includes both classical Realist and Neo-Realist 
perspectives in international relations theory. 

1 See, for example, Sorpong Peou, “Withering Realism? A Review of Recent Security Studies 
on the Asia-Pacific Region, A Review Essay,” Pacific Affairs, vol. 75, no. 4 (winter) 2002-03, 
pp. 575-84. 
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scholars regarding the influence of material as well as non-material factors in 
order to explain the role of ASEAN in managing regional security and its approach 
to cooperation within the ASEAN Regional Forum (ARF). The central theme of 
this article remains that an appropriate understanding of the dynamics of south- 
east Asian security requires a fusion of diverse theoretical approaches, especially 
Realism and Constructivism. 

Realist literature on ASEAN has cast doubts on the ability of the group to shape 
the regional order in south-east Asia. Realists have argued that the role and survival 
of ASEAN is dependent on, and shaped by, a wider regional balance of power 
system underpinned by US military presence.’ This Realist assertion is marked 
by the assumption that the smaller and weaker states in the international system, 
whether acting alone or through multilateral institutions, lack the capability to 
play a managerial role in ensuring international order and must therefore bank on 
the resources and the leadership of great powers. 

There also exists another body of literature on ASEAN, which can be termed as 
“Tnstitutionalist” in the sense that it takes a more optimistic view of its ability to 
manage intramural conflicts and create the foundations for a stable regional order.‘ 
This type of scholarship embraces Liberal Institutionalist and Neo-Liberal Insti- 
tutionalist perspectives. Unlike the Realists and Neo-Realists, Neo-Liberal In- 
stitutionalists accept that change can occur peacefully through the workings of 
international institutions.* Realists remain sceptical about the prospects for peaceful 


? This form of scholarship is best represented in the works of Michael Leifer For details, see 
Michael Leifer, ASEAN and the Security of Southeast Asia (London: Routledge, 1989) and “The 
ASEAN Pesce Process: A Category Mistake,” Pacific Revtew, vol. 12, no. 1, 1999, pp. 25-38. In 
his writings he shared many significant assumptions of both Neo-realism and the International 
Society Approach. However, it 1s important to note that Leifer was not completely dismissive of 
the idea that ASEAN is incapable of managing intramural conflicts ın south-east Asia. For more 
details, see Michael Leifer, “ASEAN: Now for the Next 25 Years,” in International Herald Tribune, 
13 August 1992, cited in Anh Tuang Hoan, “ASEAN Dispute Management: Implications for Vietnam 
and an Expanded ASEAN,” Contemporary Southeast Asia, vol 18, no 1 (June) 1996, p. 67. For 
further details on the Realist Perspective on ASEAN and south-east Asian security, see Tim Huxley, 
“ASEAN's Prospective Security Role: Moving Beyond the Indo-China Fixation,” Contemporary 
Southeast Asia, vol 9, no 3 (December) 1987, pp. 194-207; Tum Huxley, “Sotheast Asia in the 
Study of International Relations: The Rise and Fall of a Region,” Pacific Review, vol. 9, no 2, 
1996, pp 199-228; David Martin Jones and Michael L R. Smith, “ASEAN’s Imitation Community,” 
Orbis, vol. 46, no. 1 (winter) 2002, pp 109-26; and Fareed Zakaria, “Culture 1s Destiny’ A Con- 
servation with Les Kuan Yew,” Foreign Affairs (March/April) 1994, pp. 109-26. 

* See, amongst others, Muthiah Alagappa, “Regional Arrangements and International Security 
ın Southeast Asia: Going beyond ZOPFAN,” Contemporary Southeast Asia, vol. 12, no 4 (March) 
1991, pp. 269-305. 

* For further details, refer to R.O. Keohane and Joseph S Nye, Power and Interdependence 
World Politics in Transition (Boston: Little Brown, 1977); Joseph S. Nye, “ Neorealism and Neo- 
liberalism,” World Politics, vol. 40 (January) 1988, pp. 235-51; and R. Powell, “Anarchy in 
Internationa! Relations Theory: The Neorealist-Neoliberal Debate,” International Organization, 
vol. 48, 1994, cited in Scott Burchill, Richard Devetak, Andrew Linklater, Matthew Paterson, 
Christian Reus-Smit and Jacqui True, Theones of International Relations (New York: Palgrave, 
2001), p 39. 
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change and maintain that institutions are basically a reflection of the distribution 
of power in the world. They are based on the calculated interests of great powers 
and they have no independent impact on the behaviour of states.‘ 

However, analysing ASEAN’s role in maintaining regional order from the Neo- 
Liberal perspective has certain limitations. Neo-Liberal Institutionalism accepts 
the basic Realist premise that institutions reflect and are conditioned by the distri- 
bution of power in the international system. Likewise, since institutions are the 
creation of self-interested states, they do not transform state interests and identities. 
Like Realism, Neo-Liberal Institutionalism accepts state interests as given and 
thus they remain exogenous to the process of interstate interaction. Neo-Liberal 
Institutionalism would not provide the appropriate theoretical framework for 
explaining the role of ASEAN as it has not developed any sanctioning mechanism 
to prevent uncooperative behaviour of states. Also, the ASEAN states have not 
developed a shared liberal-democratic domestic environment and a relatively high 
degree of mutual economic interdependence, which are regarded as the primary 
basis for the success of regionalism by the Neo-Liberal Institutional perspectives. 
ASEAN’s approach towards regionalism has been based on generating cooperation 
among its members through socialization rather than by constraining uncooperative 
behaviour by the use of sanctions.’ 

In contrast to the Realist and the Neo-Liberal Institutionalist perspectives, Con- 
structivist scholars have argued about the existence, or at least the emergence of 
a regional community among the ASEAN states. The Constructivist approach is 
underlined by the premise that it possesses a shared collective identity that exerts 
a significant influence upon state behaviour.* These identity-based accounts of 
ASEAN have emphasized the importance of its norms. Constructivist scholars 
have explained the success of regional cooperation in south-east Asia by par- 
ticularly stressing upon the significance of the norms of the “ASEAN way”, which 
includes a set of behavioural norms encapsulated in a Code of Conduct and also 
a set of procedural norms.’ The procedural norms prescribe decision-making pro- 
cedures based on consultation (Musayawarah) and consensus (Mufakat). Together 
with a proclivity for informality and non-confrontational behaviour, they constitute 


* For further details on the debate between the Realist and the Neo-Liberal Institutionalist per- 
spective, see John J. Mearsheimer, “ The False Promise of International Institutions,” International 
Security, vol 19, no. 3 (winter) 1994-95, p.7 Also see John J. Mearsheimer, The Tragedy of World 
Politics (New York. W.W. Norton, 2001), pp. 363-66; and Joseph M. Gneco, “Anarchy and the 
Limits of Cooperation: A Realist Critque of the Newest Liberal Institutonalism,” International 
Organization, vol. 42, no. 3 (summer) 1988, pp. 485-507. 

7 Amitav Acharya, Constructing a Security Community ın Southeast Asia (London: Routledge, 
2001), p. 8. 

1 Also refer to Amitav Acharya, “Culture, Secunty, Multilateralism: The ‘ASEAN Way’ and Re- 
gional Order,” in Keath Krause, ed., Culture and Security: Multilateralism, Arms Control and Security 
Building (London: Frankcass, 1999), pp. 59-84; and Nikolas Busse, “Constructivism and Southeast 
Asian Security,” Pacific Review, vol 12, no. 1, 1999, pp. 39-60. 

* See, for example, Amitav Acharya, “ Ideas, Identity and Insntution-Building: From the ‘ASEAN 
Way’ to the Asia-Pacific Way?”, Pacific Review, vol. 10, no. 3, 1997, p. 328 
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the core features of the ASEAN way. Constructivism has therefore highlighted 
the role of non-material factors, like cultural norms and identity, as the basis for 
cooperation achieved by the ASEAN states since 1967. It also believes that while 
material factors remain important, intersubjective factors like ideas, culture, norms 
and identities play a determining rather than a peripheral part in shaping ASEAN’s 
role in managing regional sécurity. 

The first section of this article focuses upon how Realism has emphasized the 
impact of material factors like balance of power in explaining the limitations of 
ASEAN’s role in shaping the regional order in south-east Asia. The second section 
highlights how the Constructivist scholars have stressed on the behavioural and 
procedural norms of ASEAN as the primary determinants in explaining the be- 
haviour of member states. The section explains the uniqueness of the ASEAN 
norms as the basis for the emergence of a collective identity among the ASEAN 
member states. The third section provides an analysis of three different case studies 
in order to explain whether ASEAN’s position on these issues was motivated by 
the Realist premise of power balancing considerations, or the Constructivist 
perspective of shared norms and identity of actors. These case studies include 
ASEAN’s response in the aftermath of the Kampuchean crisis of 1978-79, the 
territorial disputes between the People’s Republic of China and some of the ASEAN 
states in the South China Sea and the expansion of ASEAN membership. The final 
section evaluates the extent to which ASEAN norms have remained significant in 
explaining its regional role in south-east Asia. It argues that security concerns of 
ASEAN states are often products of the interplay of ideas, norms, interests and 
power balancing considerations. a 


The Realist Research Agenda and ASEAN 


Realism tends to view ASEAN’s origin as a reflection of a security commitment 
to a balance of power within the framework of a distinctively Eurocentric concert 
of powers. A central concept in nearly all Realist approaches is that of the “security 
dilemma”. As originally developed by John Herz, security dilemma refers to the 
attempt by states to acquire more and more power in order to escape the impact of 
the power of others with the intention of safeguarding their own security.” Realist 
scholars have explained the role of ASEAN from this standpoint. The five original 
members of ASEAN shared a common vulnerability to internal threats aggravated 
by external powers taking advantage of a conflict-ridden regional environment. 
Regional partnership through the creation of ASEAN was intended to control 
conflict, facilitate management of fragile post-colonial political systems and miti- 
gate the sense of vulnerability.''! 


" For a more comprehensive discussion on the concept of security dilemma, see John Herz, 
“Idealist Internationalism and the Security Dilemma,” World Politics, vol. 2, no. 3 (Janusry) 1950, 
Ppp. 157-80, cited in Glenn H. Snyder, “Mearshelmer’s World-Offeasive Realism and the Struggle 
for Security, A Review Essay,” International Security, vol. 27, no. 1 (summer) 2002, p. 157. 

"' Leifer, ASEAN and the Security of Southeast Asta, p. 1, 
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Realism has emphasized that self-help and concerns about balance of power 
are important principles behind the behaviour of states in the south-east Asian re- 
gion. In fact, Realist scholars have argued that a stable distribution of power is a 
desideratum for the successful functioning of ASEAN." This is in line with the 
Neo-Realist view that international institutions are basically a reflection of the 
distribution of power in the world and, therefore, have no independent effect on 
the behaviour of states." 

Realist scholars have offered two arguments to buttress their case as to how 
ASEAN member states have sought to overcome their security dilemma. First, 
the defence expenditures of south-east Asian states are rising steeply as they ap- 
prehend that the myriad of political, historical or territorial disputes in the region 
might result in violent armed clashes. 4 According to Realist accounts, this increase 
is to a great extent motivated by the declining presence of the US in the region 
since the end of the Cold War.'5 Second, south-east Asian states are seen as behaving 
in accordance with the balance of power politics by way of forging defence ties 
with major powers against potential external threats or as a means of assurance in 
times of strategic uncertainty. The defence ties between the ASEAN member states 
and other major powers include the Five-Power Defence Agreement (FPDA), the 
security alliance between Thailand and the US, the defence pact between the US 
and the Philippines and the bilateral Indonesia—Australia Security Agreement.’ 
Realists see these agreements as attempts by the ASEAN member states to exercise 
self-help by arming themselves or creating alliances in order to maintain a stable 
balance of power in the region” or, more specifically, a balance of threat." 


1 For further details, see Huxley, “Southeast Ama in the Study of International Relations,” 
pp. 198-228; Sheldon W. Simon, “Regional Security Structures in Asia: The Question of Relevance,” 
in Sheldon W. Sumon, ed., East Asian Security In the Post-Cold War Era (New York: M.E. Sharpe 
Inc., 1993), pp 11-27. 

D Mearsheimer, “The False Promise of International Institutions,” p. 7. 

14 Ror more details regarding the rise in defence expenditures of ASEAN member states after the 
end of the Cold War, see SIPRI Year Book 1998, Armaments, Disarmament and International Security: 
Milttary Expenditure and Arms Production (Oxford: Oxford Univernty Press, 1998), p. 224. For 
furtber information on the nature of arms procurement by the ASEAN states, see Alan Boyd, 
“ASEAN's Military Buildup To Détente with China,” in Asia Times (Sydney), hitp//www 





Pace RES E kaS pp. 20-21. 

“ These defence agreements have been viewed by Realist scholars as attempts on the part of the 
south-east Asian states to Increase their military power in order to preserve national security from 
external threats. 

1 Foc a comprehensive understanding of how states exercise self-help in an anarchic international 
system, see Kenneth N. Waltz, The Theory of International Polincs (Reading, M.A: Addison-Wesley, 
1979). Also see Kenneth N. Waltz, “Structural Reallsm after the Cold War,” International Security, 
vol. 25, no. | (summer) 2000, pp. 541. 

18 Ror more details, see Stephen M Walt, “Alliance Formation and the Balance of World Power,” 
International Security, vol. 9, no 4 (spring) 1985, reprinted in Michael E. Brown, Sean M. Lynn- 
Jones and Steven E Miller, eds, The Perils of Anarchy: Contemporary Realism and International 
Security (Cambndge’ MIT Press, 1995), pp. 208-48. Also refer to Stephen M. Walt, The Ongin of 
Alliances (Ithaca: Cornell University Press, 1987). 
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Realism tends to view ASEAN as unable to shape the regional order in south- 
east Asia and has termed it as an “Imitation Community’? in the region. According 
to the logic of balance of power, ASEAN constitutes a mechanism to consolidate 
the imitation states of south-east Asia.” The kind of insecurity that prevails in the 
region has led to the emergence of regional institutions like ASEAN, which 
are essentially rhetorical shells that provide form but no substance to domestic or 
international arrangements. In other words, in line with this thinking, the Treaty 
of Amity and Cooperation (TAC) regarded the internal arrangements of member 
states as sacrosanct and inviolable. Yet this Realist commitment to the state as the 
major actor in the regional institution gradually evolved into an anti-Realist frame- 
work of multilateral interdependence, shared norms, and the cooperative manage- 
ment of the Security Community.” 


The Constructivist Approach: ASEAN as a Security Community? 


While Realism has underlined the need for self-help and maintenance of a stable 
balance of power as the preconditions for managing the security dilemma, Con- 
structivism has emphasized the necessity for building a security community 
through a process of interaction and socialization for achieving the same objective. 
The Constructivist approach to international relations rests on the concept of iden- 
tity and norms.” One of its central claims is that the development of collective 
identity can ameliorate the security dilemma among states.” The Constructivist 
scholars have resuscitated the Deutschian framework of security community in 
order to explain ASEAN’s role in maintaining regional order in south-east Asia. 
According to Karl W. Deutsch, 


...A security community is considered to be a group which has become inte- 
grated, where integration is defined as the attainment of a sense of community 


' The term “Imitation States” was coined by political philosopher Michael Oakeshot to define 
the incomplete process of nation building of many newly formed countries in the post-colonial world 
Marked by ethnic, social and economuc fissures, these states struggled to establish themselves in 
the decolonized world For details, soe Jones and Smith, “ASEAN’s Inutabon Community,” p 93. 
For a more elaborate discussion, see Elie Kedoune, “A New International Disorder,” in Hedley 
Bull and Adam Watson, eds, The Expansion of International Society (Oxford. Oxford University 
Press, 1975), p 351. 

= Ibid., p. 99 

1 Tod. 

D For an understanding of the role norms and identity in international] relations, see Peter 
Katzenstein, “ Introduction. Alternative Perspectives on National ,Secunty,” in Peter Katzenstein, 
ed., The Culture of National Security: Norms and Identity in World Polincs (New York: Columbia 
University Press, 1996), pp 1-32. Also see Ronald L. Jepperson, Alexander Wendt and Peter J 
Katzenstein, “Norms, Identity and Culture in National Secunty,” in Peter J. Katzenstein, ed., The 
Culture of National Security, pp. 33-75. 

D Foc further detas, see Alexander Wendt, “Collective Identity Formation and the Toternational 
State,” Amencan Political Sclence Review, vol 88, no. 2, June) 1994, p 384, cited in Acharya, 
Constructing a Security Community in South-east Asia, p. 27. 
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accompanied by formal and informal institutions and practices, sufficiently 
strong and widespread to assure peaceful change among members of a group 
with reasonable certainty over a long period of time.™ 


An important contribution of Constructivism is that it provides insights into 
the interplay of institutions, norms and identities that goes into the social con- 
struction of security communities. It is therefore important to analyse whether 
the ASEAN norms have led to the emergence of a Security Community based on 
collective identity in south-east Asia. 

A security community is marked by the absence of war and also non-existence 
of organized preparations for war among its members; it is characterized by the 
game or equivalent patterns of living, thinking and feeling among the individuals 
who are members of various political units. In other words, security communities 
are guided by a sense of “we feeling” among its members.» One of the unique 
features of a security community is that although there might exist rivalry and 
serious differences among the states within the community, some special char- 
acteristics of these relationships prevent the quarrelling governments from adopting 
forms of behaviour typical in a conflict situation involving threat or actual use of 
force.” The use of force has no place in the management of relations among the 
members of a security community. Thus it is the ability to manage conflicts within 
the group peacefully, rather than the absence of conflicts per se, which distinguishes 
a security community from other types of security relationships.” 

Security communities can be categorized into amalgamated and pluralistic 
security communities.” The point of debate between the Constructivist and the 
Realist scholars centres around whether the ASEAN norms have resulted in a col- 
lective ASEAN identity through which the regional grouping can be visualized as 
a pluralistic security community. The Constructivist scholarship has particularly 
emphasized the ASEAN norms as the foundation through which it has been able 
to maintain the regional order in south-east Asia. The term “ASEAN way” refers 
to claims about a distinct approach to dispute settlement and regional cooperation 
developed by the ASEAN members with the aim of ensuring regional peace and 
stability. Its norms include a code of conduct for interstate behaviour as well as 
a decision-making process based on consultation and consensus.” The code of 


4 For an elaborate understanding on the concept of Security Community, see Karl W. Deutsch, 
“Secunty Communities,” ın James N. Rosenau, ed., International Politics and Foreign Policy: 
A Reader in Research and Theory (New York. The Free Press, 1961), pp. 98-99. 

5 Ibid., p. 100. 

4 For more details, see Emanuel Adler and Michael Barnett, “A Framework for the Study of 
Security Communities,” in Emanuel Adler and Michael Barnett, eds, Security Communities 
(Cambridge: Oxford University Press, 1998), pp. 31-32. Also refer to K.J. Holsti, /nternatlonal 
Politics: A Framework for Analysis, 5th edituon (Englewood Cliffs, NJ: Prentice Hall, 1988), 
p- 437, cated in Acharya, Constructing a Security Community, p 16. 

T Acharya, Constructing a Security Community, p. 16 

Z Deutsch, “Securty Communiues,” p. 100. 

> Acharya, “Ideas, Identity and Insttutron-Building,” p. 328. 
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conduct constitutes the behavioural norms of the ASEAN, which incorporates 
certain well known principles like non-interference in domestic affairs of other 
states, non-use of force, pacific settlement of disputes and respect for sovereignty 
and territorial integrity of member states. These principles are eloquently expressed 
in various ASEAN documents, especially in the Treaty of Amity and Cooperation 
(TAC) signed at Bali on 24 February 1976.” In fact, the behavioural norms are 
marked by a strong commitment to the idea of state sovereignty. 

These behavioural norms of the ASEAN may be viewed as platitudinous as 
they are found to be a part of the United Nations (UN) Charter, as well as other re- 
gional political and security organizations elsewhere in the world. However, the 
uniqueness of these norms lies in the manner in which they have been operation- 
alized into a framework of regional interaction. This refers to a set of procedural 
norms, which ASEAN has developed over the years and they constitute important 
elements of the ASEAN way.*! These procedural norms refer to prescriptions on 
how conflicts within the ASEAN are to be managed. The ASEAN way is usually 
described as a decision-making process that features a high degree of consultation 
and consensus. In the ASEAN way, discreteness, informality, consensus-building 
and non-confrontational bargaining styles characterize the process of regional 
interaction and cooperation. These are often in contrast with the adversarial 
posturing, majority vote and other legalistic decision-making procedures in 
western multilateral negotiations.” A Filipino scholar, who was perhaps the first 
academic to seriously investigate the ASEAN way, asserted that it consists of 
cultural elements that are found to be congruent with some values of each of the 
member states. 

It is primarily through these procedural norms that the ASEAN states have in- 
crementally reconstituted and reconstructed the behavioural norms in the Asian 
context, thereby developing the ASEAN way through the process of interaction 
over decades.™ In the opinion of Michael Leifer, the ASEAN consultative process, 
including frequent meetings and other forms of multilateral interaction have 
gradually led to the development of an “institutional culture” that helps ASEAN 


™ Chapter | explaining the “Purposes and Pnuciples” of TAC contains the above mentioned 
principles in Articles ] and 2 respectively. For more details, ses “Treaty of Amity and Cooperation 
in Southeast Asia,” Bali, hitn'//www.ascansec org/1217.htm, 24 February 1976. 

Il For an understanding of the difference between the behavioural and the procedural norms of 
ASEAN, see Busse, “Constructiviem and Southeast Asian Secunty,” p. 47. 

* For an elaborate and comprehensive understanding of the norms comprising the ASEAN way, 
refer to Acharya, “Culture, Security, Multilateralism,” pp. 56-69. 

B For particular details, see Estrella Solidum, “The Role of Certain Sectors In Shaping and 
Articulating the ASEAN Way,” in R.P Anand and Purification Y. Quisumbing, ods, ASEAN: Identity, 
Development and Culture (Quezon City: University of the Philippines Law Centre and East-West 
Centre Culture Learning Institute, 1981), pp. 130 and 134-35. cited in Acharya, Constructing a 
Security Community, p. 64. 

H For further details, sec Hiro Kateumata, “Reconstruction of Diplomatic Norms in Southeast 
Asia‘ The Case for Stnct Adherence to the ‘ASEAN Way’,” Contemporary Southeast Asia, vol. 25, 
no. 1 (April) 2003, pp. 104-6. 
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to prevent conflicts.” This process has been affected by particular factors in the 
south-east Asian region, which include the ASEAN countries’ specific concerns 
over state sovereignty and their policy priorities of safeguarding domestic stability. 
For example, it is because of their concern over state sovereignty that the ASEAN 
states placed particular emphasis on the principle of non-interference. This prin- 
ciple stipulated in the UN charter was consolidated in south-east Asia because of 
the ASEAN states’ apprehensions over state sovereignty as most of them were 
plagued by internal insurgencies after achieving independence from colonial rule. 
Consensual decision-making was aimed at protecting national prerogatives by 
avoiding international pressure to force a government to adopt policies which 
had been decided externally. 

With the gradual passage of time, these behavioural as well as procedural norms 
acquired significance beyond their regulatory effect. When norms operate as stand- 
ards that specify the proper enactment of an already defined identity, they have 
regulatory effects. In case of ASEAN, the norms that are associated with the func- 
tioning of the organization have become part of its corporate identity, thereby 
exercising constitutive effects by defining the identity of ASEAN.” Constructivists 
are of the view that norms exert autonomous influence by defining the regulatory 
behaviour of states. Also, agents (states) and structures (global norms) interact 
with each other and are mutually constituted.™ In this regard, whether ASEAN has 
been able to develop itself as a security community in south-east Asia based on its 
behavioural and procedural norms can be assessed from the positions that it took 
on various political and security issues. 


Case Studies 
The Kampuchean Conflict 


Constructivist and Realist scholars have offered different explanations as far as 
ASEAN's response to the Kampuchean conflict of 1978-79 is concerned. With 
hindsight, Vietnam’s intervention in Kampuchea can be considered to be a classic 
case for Realist theory of international relations. Two great powers, the erstwhile 
Soviet Union and China, were engulfed in a competitive balance of power game 
in Indo-China by supporting Vietnam and Kampuchea respectively. Ultimately, 
these adverse dynamics coupled with historical enmities forced Vietnam into using 
„military power and occupying Kampuchea. This act completely polarized the 
south-east Asian region with ASEAN getting united in order to meet the threat 
fromthe North.” There is very little that can be said against this viewpoint as far 


D Leifer, “ASEAN: Now for the Next 25 Years”. 
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as Vietnam’s use of force against Kampuchea was concerned. However, ASEAN’s 
response to the Kampuchean conflict was not simply determined by the logic of 
balance of power as many Realists have argued; the ASEAN norms played a key 
role in it. 

In order to respond to the crisis in Kampuchea, there were three options available 
for ASEAN. First, it could have ignored the event altogether. The second option 
was to forge a military alliance against Vietnam. The third was to launch a major 
diplomatic and political campaign against Vietnam. It is worth noting in this respect 
that the overriding influence of the ASEAN norms facilitated the adoption of the 
third option by the regional organization. 

The strategy of ignoring the event altogether could be seen as rational for states 
like the Philippines, Singapore and even Malaysia because the developments in 
Indo-China had no direct impact on their national security. Vietnam was too far 
away to launch a military attack against these states since it lacked the requisite 
naval capabilities. But the strategy of ignoring the action by Vietnam was problem- 
atic as it questioned the validity of certain ASEAN norms like non-interference in 
another state’s internal affairs and the settlement of disputes through non-use of 
force. These norms would have lost their credibility had Vietnam’s belligerent 
behaviour remained unopposed.” Under the then prevailing circumstances, even 
states like Indonesia and to a considerable extent Malaysia accepted the official 
policy of opposing Vietnam, although in terms of realpolitik both these states 
would have preferred a more conciliatory approach towards Vietnam in order to 
use the latter as a buffer against China’s expansionist designs in the region.*! 

The option of forging a military alliance against Vietnam was discarded by the 
ASEAN member states as it was seen to be too provocative and had the potential 
to invite a harsh Vietnamese response. It would have drawn ASEAN deeper into 
superpower rivalries, thereby threatening the long-term security of the grouping. 
This attitude reflected the ASEAN norm of a deep-seated cultural dislike for con- 
frontational social behaviour that views the formation of a military alliance as an 
invitation for open confrontation and more conflict. From a Realist perspective, a 
group of states can gain more security from external threats by pooling forces. 
For the ASEAN states, on the contrary, alliance means less and not more security.“ 

Therefore, ASEAN pursued the third option of mounting a diplomatic and 
political campaign against Vietnam which was in consonance with the behavioural 
as well as the procedural norms of the organization.® Vietnam’s use of force against 
Kampuchea challenged ASEAN norms that include respect for sovereignty, 
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non-interference in a country’s internal affair and renunciation of the use of force 
to settle disputes. The ASEAN joint communiqué of 12 January 1979 strongly 
deplored the armed intervention by Vietnam against the sovereignty, independence 
and territorial integrity of Kampuchea and called for “the immediate and total 
withdrawal of the foreign forces from Kampuchean territory”.“ ASEAN was also 
instrumental in bringing together the three Kampuchean factions led by Narodom 
Sihanouk, Khieu Sampban and Son Sann, which led to the formation of the Coali- 
tion Government of Democratic Kampuchea on 12 June 1982 at Kuala Lumpur.” 
It also acted collectively at the UN by demanding the unconditional withdrawal 
of all foreign forces from Kampuchea. All these instances reflect the resolve of 
the ASEAN to uphold the norms that are enshrined in the TAC and the Declaration 
of ASEAN Concord. 

However, there is no gainsaying the fact that although ASEAN mounted a col- 
lective diplomatic offensive against Vietnam in order to manage the regional se- 
curity dilemma, there were considerable differences within ASEAN on the issue 
of threat perception to their respective national security.“ This was particularly 
evident from the attitudes of Indonesia and Malaysia on one hand, and Thailand 
and Singapore on the other. Thailand and Singapore regarded Vietnam as the most 
immediate threat to their security and were prepared to form a temporary alliance 
with Beijing to oppose Hanoi. Indonesia and to a considerable extent Malaysia 
regarded China as the greatest long-term threat, notwithstanding the Vietnamese 
occupation of Kampuchea. Therefore, Indonesia opposed a proposal put forward 
. by Singapore in December 1981 for ASEAN to supply arms to the Khmer Rouge 
rebels. Ultimately, the proposal had to be withdrawn from ASEAN’s agenda, al- 
though the association stated that it would not have any objections if individual 
members decided to do so.“ Other ASEAN members, especially Thailand and 
Singapore, were unhappy with Indonesia’s position that Vietnam did not constitute 
a threat to the region.” In line with this thinking, President Suharto of Indonesia 
and Prime Minister Tun Hussein Onn of Malaysia announced the Kuantan Principle 
on 27 March 1980. It called upon the former Soviet Union and China to stay out 
of the Indo-China conflict and thereby accommodated Vietnam’s withdrawal, 
contingent upon China’s non-interference in the region.” The significance of the 
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Kuantan Principle was that two ASEAN members launched a bilateral initiative 
that ran counter to the previous ASEAN position. Even though it never became the 
official policy, the initiative gave the impression of disunity prevailing within 
the organization and thereby affected the image of ASEAN. 

Realist scholars have highlighted these differences in their attempt to underrate 
the role of ASEAN as a vehicle for managing regional security. Although ASEAN 
had displayed a high degree of cohesiveness and solidarity in the aftermath of 
Vietnam's intervention in Kampuchea by invoking the organization’s various 
norms, the regional grouping did not act alone; it was part of.an. international 
effort that included China and the US which exercised complementary military, 
diplomatic and economic instruments of coercion. ASEAN’s involvement as a 
diplomatic community was buttressed by a distinctive pattern of international 
alignmeats. Its participation in a tacit alliance was in contradiction to the goal of 
regional order being managed autonomously as becomes evident from the founding 
declaration and the Zone of Peace, Freedom and Neutrality (ZOPFAN) formula.*"" 
Moreover, the Kampuchean conflict was resolved as a consequence of the end.of 
the Cold War whereby the former Soviet Union withdrew material and diplomatic 
support to Vietnam, which forced the latter to come to terms with China, its prime 
regional adversary. Thus, although ASEAN had displayed a common diplomatic 
front in challenging Vietnam’s intervention and occupation, its efforts to resolve 
the Kampuchean conflict were rather poor. The five permanent members of the’ 
UN Security Council took greater interest in monitoring the regional peace making 
process culminating in the Paris Peace Conference of 1991, while ASEAN re- 


mained in the sidelines. ASEAN’ objective of unilateral withdrawal of Vietnamese `` 


forces from Kampuchea got fulfilled primarily because its interests converged 
with those of the US and China. Realists argue that without the support of these 
powers, ASEAN’s diplomacy would not have been effective. `` 


Dispute over the South China Sea 


Another pressing security concern for ASEAN since the 1990s has been the Spratly 
Islands dispute in the South China Sea involving some of the ASEAN member 
states and China. The Spratly Islands have been important for both the parties 
owing to their strategic location and also for possessing huge deposits of oil and 
gas. The diplomatic involvement of ASEAN states in the South China Sea com- 
menced after the Sino- Vietnamese naval clash in the area in 1988. The issue assumed 
greater significance for ASEAN after China passed a law on 25 February 1992 
staking its strong claims in the South China Sea.* 
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In accordance with the traditional notion of realpolitik, it would have been natural 
for ASEAN to forge military links within itself or with extra-regional powers. 
A stable balance of power would have acted as a deterrent against future Chinese 
adventurism. However, in reality, ASEAN states refrained from taking such a 
step, as they feared that it might lead to the establishment of a counter bloc. One 
can clearly see in this process the influence of the norms of the ASEAN way, which 
rules out the threat or use of force and confrontational social behaviour.™ Instead, 
the member states took a series of diplomatic measures to counter Chinese assert- 
iveness in the South China Sea. Indonesia organized an informal South China Sea 
workshop on 22 January 1991 where government officials and academicians from 
the region met in their private capacity to discuss technical matters. After China 
passed the legislation in February 1992, ASEAN responded with its “Declaration 
on the South China Sea” issued at the Foreign Ministers’ Meeting in July 1992, 
which called on all parties to settle differences by peaceful means and urged them 
to exercise restraint. ASEAN also took a collective stand vis-a-vis China when 
it was discovered in February 1995 that the latter had occupied Mischief Reef, an 
island on the South China Sea, which was claimed by the Philippines. At its behest, 
the first Senior Officials’ Meeting between ASEAN representatives and China 
took place in 1995 where ASEAN’s united stand forced China to make concessions. 
China also agreed to discuss the matter in the ARF meeting.” A similar pattern of 
policy coordination was witnessed after China had placed an oil rig in the waters 
of the Gulf of Tonkin, claimed by Vietnam, in March 1997. It is important to note 
that after a period of sustained negotiations, both ASEAN and China were 
successful in signing the “Declaration on the Conduct of Parties in the South 
China Sea” on 4 November 2002.” This process of careful handling of intramural 
differences seems to be the hallmark of the ASEAN way.” 

The establishment of the ARF in July 1993 was significant for taking up security 
issues within the ASEAN, including the one on the territorial disputes in the South 
China Sea. From the Constructivist standpoint, the ARF as a framework for security 
consultations is seen not as a mechanism for conflict resolution but as a dialogue 
process. The ARF primarily resembles a forum where Asia-Pacific countries can 
interact so as to better understand each other’s security concerns.” The norms of 
the ASEAN way influence the ARF dialogue process. 

However, it would be inappropriate not to look beyond ASEAN norms in order 
to understand the dynamics of power politics that culminated in the formation 
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of the ARF and ASEAN’s cohesive position on the South China Sea dispute. By 
the time of the Singapore ASEAN summit of January 1992, the members were 
still undecided on the format of security cooperation. Indonesian and Malaysian 

. Officials initially objected to an expansion and institutionalization of security co- 
operation because of concerns about the influence of greater powers. Consensus 
among the ASEAN member states on turning the Post-Ministerial Conference 
into a security dialogue forum emerged after China had asserted far-reaching 
claims in the South China See by February 1992. This led both Indonesia and 
Malaysia to realize the need to engage with China more closely in a dialogue. 
They were both inclined to accept a US role in the region without alarming China 
too much.” ASEAN viewed the ARF as a means to obtain the positive engagement 
of major powers like China and US in the region. In this way, through the ARF, 
ASEAN could promote a balance or distribution of power that would enable the 
association to maintain its operational security doctrine without any provision for 
collective defence.*! 

Therefore, the creation of ARF and ASEAN’s collective stand against China 
was prompted by external developments and not only because of an ASEAN con- 
sensus on shared vision. Some scholars have argued that the creation of the ARF 
on an Asia-Pacific basis underlined the realization by ASEAN that it was not 
competent on its own to provide for regional security. Moreover, no ASEAN 
state views diplomacy and norm setting to be the most effective way of preventing 
conflict over the Spratly Islands. In fact, the territorial disputes in the South China 
Sea have been an influential factor behind the military modernization re 
and contingency planning of the south-east Asian states.“ 


Expansion of Membership 


While membership expansion has the potential to offer several benefits to ASEAN, 
it has also become a crucial test with regard to its norms. On the one hand, accession 
to the TAC by states like Vietnam, Kampuchea, Laos and Myanmar would facilitate 
the procedure of intramural management of conflicts as these states would be ex- 
pected to remain committed to the regional code of conduct on territorial integrity 
and peaceful resolution of conflict. On the other hand, circumstances surrounding 
Kampuchea’s membership indicated that the norm of non-interference might face 
possible erosion as a result of the expansion. This became all the more glaring 
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when ASEAN adopted different standards on the question of the membership of 
Myanmar and Kampuchea in 1997. 

The membership of Myanmar was controversial because of its military govern- 
ment’s gross abuse of human rights. However, western condemnation of the State 
Law and Order Restoration Council’s (SLORC) abuse of human rights and the vio- 
lation of the democratic process were viewed by ASEAN as outside interference 
in the internal affairs of a south-east Asian state. In ASEAN’s view, political repres- 
sion in Myanmar could not be used to justify its exclusion from the organization 
since such a move would have constituted interference in its internal affairs.“ 
Furthermore, the US decision to impose sanctions on Myanmar made it impossible 
for ASEAN to delay its admission as that would have meant caving in to US pres- 
sure and thereby compromising the goal of regional autonomy. But it is important 
to note that while ASEAN had consistently invoked its non-interference norm in 
justifying its policy of constructive engagement with Myanmar, there were other 
political and strategic considerations at work behind the decision to grant member- 
ship to Myanmar. For instance, there was an increasing concern among the ASEAN 
member states about the growing Chinese influence in Myanmar, evident in the 
economic and military links between the two countries. By accepting Myanmar 
as a member, ASEAN was trying to prevent that country from slipping into a 
Chinese sphere of influence.® 

Equally notable is the way ASEAN handled Kampuchea’s application for mem- 
bership. It deferred a decision on the matter in view of the violent coup in that 
country in July 1997, whereby second Prime Minister Hun Sen deposed his main 
political rival Prince Narodam Ranaridh. ASEAN members viewed the coup as a 
political affront, although not all governments initially opposed Kampuchea’s 
entry. The common ASEAN stand as reflected in the special foreign ministers 
meeting on 10 July 1997 outlined that Kampuchea’s entry into ASEAN was condi- 
tional upon the restoration of some form of political status quo ante in the country.” 
It marked a radical departure from one of the cherished behavioural norms of the 
ASEAN—the non-interference principle. This principle had been the very basis 
of ASEAN’s collective stand during Vietnam’s intervention in Kampuchea in 1978.7 
The contrast between the cases of Myanmar and Kampuchea was conspicuous in 
terms of the norms invoked by ASEAN. As Singapore’s Foreign Minister S. 
Jayakumar had stated at the ASEAN Foreign Ministers Meeting in July 1998, 
“Any unconstitutional change of government is a cause for concern. Where force 
is used for an unconstitutional purpose, it is behaviour that ASEAN cannot ignore 
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or condone”.® This statement implied that ASEAN would not condone any act of 
forcible ouster of an established government. Yet, it may have been the case that 
had the coup in Kampuchea occurred after its entry into ASEAN, the Myanmar 
precedent would certainly have been invoked to justify non-interference in 
domestic affairs.” The crucial question that emerges here is whether it will be 
possible for ASEAN to observe the norm of non-interference while simultaneously 
rejecting a change of government in a member state brought about by the use of 
force. 

In this regard, one can witness a gradual weakening of the norm of non-interference 
in managing intraASEAN relations from the notion of flexible engagement, put 
forward by Thailand's Foreign Minister Surin Pitsuan in July 1998.” Flexible en- 
gagement would permit constructive criticism and advice on issues where domestic 
affairs in one ASEAN state affect another member state. The idea of flexible en- 
gagement can only be reconciled with the principle of non-interference if the 
practice of the latter by ASEAN was relative and not absolute, whereby acceptance 
of certain kinds of interference under certain conditions is considered legitimate.” 
But it seems that even if this norm of non-interference is adapted to suit the chang- 
ing global and regional situations, it marks a radical departure from the ASEAN 
way of managing intramural disputes. 

Similarly, membership expansion has brought additional bilateral disputes over 
territory and resources like those between Thailand and Vietnam, and Kampuchea 
and Thailand and Myanmar. The new member states may bring in new strategic 
perspectives or interests that are incompatible with those of other ASEAN states. 
Many observers have opined that Myanmar’s close ties with China can undermine 
ASEAN’s future unity over such issues as China’s territorial claims in the South 
China Sea. Although these intemal divisions will not lead to the formal dissolution 
of ASEAN, they may reduce its ability to form coherent policies.” Moreover, 
there remains scepticism as to whether the new ASEAN members would abide by 
the norm of non-use of force in settling international disputes. Thus, whether the 
new members, not used to the ASEAN way of conducting its business in a very 
informal and interpersonal way, can be socialized into the organization’s behaviour 
pattern remains a big question. In a way, membership expansion has both enhanced 
as well as eroded ASEAN’s progress towards a security community.” Several 
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key norms of the organization are facing severe tests and have the potential to un- 
ravel the community-building process in ASEAN. 


ASEAN: A Case for Realism or Constructivism? 


It can be seen from the above analyses that both the Realist and the Constructivist 
approaches have sought to explain the functioning of ASEAN and the security 
scenario in the region from two widely different angles. By emphasizing the 
interplay of ideational factors like norms and identities, the Constructivist approach 
has tried to offer an alternative way of explaining ASEAN’s management of re- 
gional order in contrast to Realism’s overwhelming reliance upon balance of power 
and self-help as the sole explanatory variables. Constructivist scholars have argued 
that the behavioural and the procedural norms of ASEAN have given rise to a 
sense of collective identity and a shared vision that has helped the process of evo- 
lution of a security community in south-east Asia. In this regard, they have under- 
lined the significance of the ASEAN way as the principal factor that has allowed 
ASEAN to settle intramural disputes peacefully among its member states. However, ` 
it would be naïve to rely exclusively on the ASEAN norms in order to explain the 
absence of conflicts in the region. Realist notions of self-help and balance of 
power considerations have also played their part. 

ASEAN, according to the Realist view, remains an institution driven by the 
individual interests of its members and therefore has no independent effect on the 
behaviour of states in the region. The ability of ASEAN to ensure the security of 
the larger south-east Asian region has been limited by two factors. One is the de- 
cisive role of the powerful states in setting the parameters of regional interaction 
and the other is the divergent interests of the individual ASEAN states when de- 
fining their own regional interests.™ There is increasing evidence after 1997 that 
ASEAN leaders were guided mainly by the classic realist understanding of the 
balance of power logic as the fundamental guarantee of security and stability in 
the region. The creation of the ARF was in many ways dictated by ASEAN ’s de- 
sire to seek positive engagement of major powers in the region. It appears that the 
south-east Asian states are too eager to retain US influence in the Asia-Pacific 
region to offset the growing power of China.” As Lee Kuan Yew had stated in 
November 2000, the role of the US as the balancer remained crucial if the ASEAN 
countries were to have elbow room for themselves.” 

This reliance of the ASEAN states on major powers became even more pro- 
nounced in the wake of the 11 September 2001 terrorist attacks in the US and the 
12 October 2002 bombings at Bali in Indonesia. In fact, it is no secret that south- 
east Asia is rapidly emerging as one of the most important centres of Islamist 
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terrorism outside West Asia.” It is widely believed that by 2002, roughly one-fifth 
of the Al-Qaeda’s organizational strength was concentrated in south-east Asia. 
After the 11 September terrorist attacks, ASEAN issued a “Declaration on Joint 
Action to Counter Terrorism” on 5 November 2001.” This declaration called 
upon the member states to take initiatives that would accelerate ASEAN’s involve- 
ment with the international community, including extra-regional powers within 
the existing frameworks such as ASEAN+3, the ASEAN Dialogue Partners and 
the ARF to make the fight ageinst terrorism a truly regional and global endeav- 
our: This became evident when the US and ASEAN signed a “Joint Declaration 
on Combating Terrorism” on 1 August 2002.” The declaration allowed the US to 
carry out unfettered operations against the Al Qaeda linked terrorists throughout 
the region. Indeed as per indications, Al Qaeda has established strong links with 
regional Islamic outfits like Jemaah Islamiyah of Indonesia, the Abu Sayyaf and 
the Moro Islamic Liberation Front (MILF) of the Philippines.” To achieve the 
goal of creating an Islamic state in south-east Asia incorporating not only Indonesia 
but Malaysia and southern Philippines as well, Jemaah Islamiyah leaders have 
forged close links with other regional Islamic militant groups like the Kampulan 
Mujahideen Malaysia (KMM), Abu Sayyaf and the MILF."! Therefore, the very 
existence of Islamist terrorism at the heart of south-east Asia would further increase 
the dependence of the ASEAN states on the US to safeguard their vital security 
interests. 

Further, bilateral disputes among the member states have seriously affected 
ASEAN’s attempts to manage the regional order and emerge as a security com- 
munity as outlined by the Constructivist scholars. The case of Singaporean- 
Malaysian relations is one clear illustration of some of these bilateral disputes. In 
1989, Singapore’s offer of limited military facilities to the US prompted the then 
Malaysian defence minister to define it as a form of deterrence directed against 
Malaysia. Singapore-Malaysia defence ties suffered further when the latter decided 
to suspend its bilateral defence exercise programme with Singapore’s armed forces 
after discovering a Singapore spy ring in late 1989." Also, in matters relating to 
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conflict management, there are indications that the ASEAN way characterized by 
absence of formal and legal procedures is not effective. This can be seen from the 
decision by both Singapore and Malaysia in 1994 to refer their dispute over Pedra 
Branca to the International Court of Justice. This was followed by a similar one 
between Indonesia and Malaysia in early 1997 over the Litigan and Sipadan islands. 
In fact, Indonesia advocated the need to settle the matter by referring it to the 
High Council as provided in the TAC.™ This was the first instance when an ASEAN 
state publicly preferred that mechanism to settle an intramural dispute. The agree- 
ment to settle a dispute through an international judicial body is in line with the 
ASEAN members’ commitment to the concern for peaceful settlement of disputes, 
but it also represents a departure from the practice of avoiding formal mechanisms 
and detraction from the norm of seeking regional solutions to regional problems.™ 
Another significant development concerning the legal mechanisms of dispute 
settlement is the south-east Asian Nuclear Free Zone Treaty. The Treaty marks a 
watershed in ASEAN’s approach to regional security cooperation, especially its 
previous reluctance to embrace formal and legal mechanisms of arms control, 
including provisions for a High Council.” 

It appears that the ASEAN norms have not always played the role of forging 
cooperation in accordance with the expectations of the Constructivist scholars. 
Whenever ASEAN leaders have found unilateral initiatives to be more feasible, 
they have deviated from the path of consultation and consensus. Such instances 
include Singapore’s decision in 1989 to grant the US access to some military 
facilities, the Australian-Indonesian Security Agreement of December 1995 and 
the Kuantan Declaration of 1980. Consensus has been the result of external pres- 
sure and not that of the gradual convergence of views through consultations as is 
evident from the events that led to the formation of the ARF in 1993. It is because 
of this that Realists have termed the ASEAN way as a myth. As an international 
actor, ASEAN constitutes a community of convenience based on functional con- 
siderations rather than a community based on shared vision. The ASEAN way 
of consensus building is based on the Javanese tradition whereby the leader of 
a village takes important decisions affecting social life in the village through a 
process of consultations.” But even at the Indonesian village level, the process of 
consensus building requires the leadership of a village chief who both guides the 
consultation process and defines the terms of the eventual consensus." It is highly 


D Ibid., p. 132. 

™ Tbid 

© For further details, see the Treaty on Southeast Asia Nuclear Weapons Free Zone, Bangkok, 
Thailand, http//www sscansec org/2082.hu 15 December 1995. 

™ Nischalke, “Insights from ASEAN's Foreign Policy Coordination,” p. 107. 

” For particular details, see Herbert Feith, The Decline of Constitutional Democracy in Indonesia 
(Ithaca, New York Comell Univernty Press, 1962), p. 40. 

= See, for example, Lucien W. Pye, Asian Power and Politics: The Cultural Dimensions of 
Authority (Cambridge, M A. The Balknap Press of Harvard Untvernity Press, 1985), p. 308. 
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debatable whether consensus among the ASEAN states could be achieved without 
the preponderance of major powers in the region. 

Thus, a proper understanding of ASEAN’s role in managing south-east Asian 
security requires a fusion of both material and non-material dimensions of security. 
ASEAN’s ability to shape the regional order is guided by the influence of material 
factors like balance of power and self-help, together with behavioural and pro- 
cedural norms of the organization. Both material and non-material dimensions of 
security influenced ASEAN’s responses during the Kampuchean crisis of 1978-79, 
the territorial disputes in the South China Sea and the issue of membership expan- 
sion. So if “anarchy is, what states make of it”, as Alexander Wendt has argued, 
it could also be true that “stability is what states make of it’, whereby revisionist 
states can easily upset a fragile sense of community or even a balance of power.” 


Conclusion 


From the above discussion it becomes clear that neither the Realist nor the Con- 
structivist perspective alone can offer a meaningful explanation as far as the 
security dilemma of the ASEAN states is concerned. Material interests along with 
international distribution of power are among the key considerations that drive 
the security behaviour of the south-east Asian states. But as 1s seen from the par- 
ticular responses of ASEAN, material factors by themselves have limited explan- 
atory power. The limitations of the Realist paradigm in explaining ASEAN’s role 
in managing the regional order can be overcome by incorporating ideational elem- 
ents like norms, culture, identity and the normative context. The framework of 
security community as highlighted by the Constructivist scholars helps to evaluate 
the role of intersubjective factors like norms, identity and other cultural attributes 
which greatly influence ASEAN’s approach towards maintaining regional order 
in south-east Asia. The need to align material and ideational elements are necessary 
because ideas, although not unrelated to power realities, are distinct and have 
greater autonomy and consequences than is recognized by the Realists. Ideational 
factors may, of course, be deployed to justify actions that are in fact motivated by 
material considerations.” For instance, defence purchases in the south-east Asian 
region have been driven not only by considerations of prestige as advocated by 
many Constructivists, but also by mutual suspicion, rivalry and threats from 
regional and extraregional powers.” The debate over whether maternal or 


™ For details, see Alexander Wendt. “Anarchy is What States Make of it: The Social Construction 
of Power Politics,” International Organization, vol 46, no. 2 (spring) 1992, pp. 391-93 

» See John Garofano, “Power, Insutunons and the ASEAN Regional Forum: A Security Com- 
munity tor Asta?”, Avian Survey, vol. xu, no. 3 (May-June) 2002, p. 521. 

*! For more details, see Muthiah Alagappa, “Asian Practice of Security. Key Features and 
Explanations,” ın Muthiah Alagappa, ed., Asian Survey Practice. Material and Ideattonal Influences 
(Stanford: Stanford University Press, 1998), pp 652-53. 

® For a more balanced view of the arms procurement by the south-east Asian states, which are a 
result of mixture of diverse motives, see Acharya, Constructing a Security Community, pp 138-41 
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non-material forces (inter-subjective factors) are the determining engines of history 
can never be answered with finality. The crucial issue is that it makes little sense 
to separate power and culture as distinct phenomenon or causes. Material power 
and coercion often derive their causal power from culture and other ideational 


factors.” Thus, any serious study of ASEAN’s role in managing south-east Asian 
security requires a fusion of the insights of both the Realist and the Constructivist 


perspectives. 


July 2004 


© Jepperson, Wendt and Katzenstein, “Norms, Identity and Culture,” p. 40. 
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Politics and Security in South-East Asia: 
Prospects for India-ASEAN Cooperation‘ 


Shankari Sundararaman 








N 


In this article, I attempt to look at the various political and security issues in 
south-east Asia as a region that is undergoing a period of transition. The article 
also attempts to look at what the possible policy approaches that India may have 
to adopt so that its “Look East” policy is not merely sustained but also evolves 
further into a credible pillar of India’s engagement within the Asian setting. 

This study views the dynamics of south-east Asia against the backdrop of two 
major events—first, the 1997 financial crisis and second, the 11 September 2001 
terrorist strikes against the United States followed by the ongoing “global war 
against terrorism”. The time frame associated with these developments is notable 
for the way in which south-east Asian regionalism has evolved and restructured 
itself. Broadly speaking, the structures of institutionalism versus the Realist 
perceptions of state policy had come to be challenged in the period following the 
1997 financial crisis. Subsequent to the crisis, the Association of South-East Asian 
Nations’ (ASEAN) success story came under severe strain due to bilateral tensions, 
undermining stress on non-intervention and consensus as a means of conflict 
management, and unwillingness on the part of member countries to give credence 
to the “ASEAN way” of resolving tensions within the group. Added to this, the 
post-1997 period also saw the inclusion of new ASEAN members which brought 
in newer dimensions to security that did not preoccupy the older members of the ' 
regional grouping. This only represents the diversity of security related issues 
that exist within south-east Asia itself. For example, the challenges to Cambodian 
politics and security are not necessarily the same as those in Indonesia or the 
Philippines. Therefore, the security debate even within the region has remained 
multidimensional. 
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Factors Impinging on Security 


For the most part, the very concept of security in south-east Asia differed from 
the western view which was essentially state-centric and relied on military capacity 
to protect the nation from external threat. In the case of south-east Asia, the ap- 
proach has always been more inclusive and holistic. In 1967 ASEAN viewed 
favourably the concept of comprehensive security.' In fact, from its inception 
ASEAN aimed at the formation of some kind of a “collective political defence” 
within south-east Asia.? The most active support to this notion came from Indonesia 
and Malaysia. Indonesian leaders at that time stressed on the need to include do- 
mestic challenges to security which arose from issues relating to communist in- 
surgency, ethnic tensions as well as economic and social disparities. Similarly, 
the Malaysian leaders also emphasized that comprehensive security should include 
non-military challenges and argued that ıt was “inseparable from political stability, 
economic success and social harmony”. Such a view in the early years of ASEAN’s 
existence was significant because member states had to contend with problems 
relating to insurgencies and ethnic tensions particularly with regard to socio- 
economic inequalities. The notion of comprehensive security was further enhanced 
by the view that “inclusive regionalism and multilateralism” were complementary 
approaches to managing security, which had hitherto been defined more narrowly 
by bilateralism and nuclear deterrence, thereby leading to an espousal of cooper- 
ative security.* However, certain key issues have emerged to challenge the security 
approach of the region. These have been discussed below. 


Globalization 


Where does the issue of globalization fit into the security debate with regard to 
south-east Asia? Looking at economic globalization as a factor in the security de- 
bate in south-east Asia, it was believed that the East Asian model of rapid economic 
development did ensure a sustainable and long-term development that would 
redress social and political inequalities in the region. This view was based upon 
three factors. First, “the region viewed globalization as a response to globaliza- 
tion”. Second, regimes in power embraced globalization with the hope that the 


' For a detailed analysis of ASEAN’s secunty perceptions at the ume of its formation and the 
challenges thereafter, see Amitav Acharya, Constructing a Security Community in Southeast Asta 
(London: Routledge, 2001) 

? Tim Hixley, “ASEAN’s Prospective Security Role: Moving beyond the Indochina Fixation,” 
Contemporary Southeast Asia, vol 9, no 3 (December) 1987 (Singapore: ISEAS), p. 196. 

1Seen l,p 4 

* For a detailed analysis, see David B. Dewitt, “Common, Comprehensive and Cooperative 
Security un Asia Pacific,” The Pacyfic Review, vol. 7, no. 1, 1994 

> Hadi Soesastro, “Globalization, Development and Security In Southeast Asia‘ An Overview,” 
in David B Dewitt and Carolina G. Hernandez, eds, Development and Security in Southeast Asia, 
Volume M: Globalisation (Burlington: Ashgate, 2003), p. 21. 
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resultant economic prosperity would lead to regime consolidation.® Third, the 
region had adapted to globalization incrementally.’ eG f i 

Due to these factors, the process of globalization was seen as a necessity till the- 
1997 crisis. However, one of the major concerns in the region in the post-1997 
period has been that globalization has the “capacity to move into the social space 
of sovereign nations”? and may pose a threat to the cohesion and unity of the 
state. There is a recognition that the traditional importance of the state in security 
affdirs may be undermined due to the impact of globalization which might sharpen 
internal social tensions. As a result of globalization, there is an increasing “porosity 
or irrelevance of state boundaries” leading to growing interaction between internal 
social groupings and external forces.’ The financial crisis of 1997 reflected these 
concerns and led to the undermining of the political legitimacy of states as a 
result of which the state could not protect the interests of the domestic groups. 
This was particularly true in the case of Indonesia. 

On globalization, two distinct views emerged at the ASEAN Regional Forum 
(ARF) at Hanoi in July 2001. On one side were states like Singapore and the 
Philippines who thought that globalization and further liberalization would lead 
to greater integration with the West. It may be noted that the economies of these 
countries were already closely linked to the western economies. On the contrary, 
Indonesia believed that the effects of globalization had benefited a few and left 
out many which in tum led to disparities among nations. The specific case of 
Indonesia is critical to this analysis. It is believed that the increasing gaps unleashed 
identity politics in a quest for control over economic assets.!° The view that globaliza- 

` tion can have a negative impact on the consolidation of the state has also been 
a concern for the newer members of ASEAN such as Vietnam and Laos. By inte- 
grating their economies into the regional and the global economies, these new 
members of ASEAN have to reduce tariff and the non-tariff import barriers, thereby 
providing the Transnational Corporations (TNC) with the same advantages which 
are being given to the local companies.'' Moreover, it has also brought to light 
concerns relating to the management of issues that may be unleashed by the 


* Ibid. 

7 Ibid 

® Christopher Hughes, Globalization and Security in the Asia-Pacific: An Initial Investigation 
(presented at the 8th Meeting of the CSCAP Working Group on Comprehensive and Cooperative 
Security, 19-21 October 2000, Kuala Lumpur, Malaysia) p 


* Tbid. 

10 Ror details, see Vivienne Wee, Political Faultlines in Southeast Asla: Movements for Ethnic 
Autonomy as Nations of Intent, Working Paper Senes No. 16, Southeast Asia Research Centre, City 
University of Hong Kong. See also, Vivienne Wee and Kanishka Jayasuriya, “New Geographies 
and Temporalities of Power: Exploring the New Faultlines of Southeast Asia.” The Pacific Review, 
vol. 15, no. 4, 2002, pp. 475-95. 

U For a detailed analysis, see Nguyen Phuong Binh, Globalisation and Its Implication for 
Southeast Astan Security: A Vietnamese Perspective, Working Paper No. 12, Institute for Defence 
and Strategic Studies, Nanyang Technological University, Singapore, May 2001, pp. 8-12. 
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globalization process itself. These differences in perceptions were articulated in 
other regional forums like the ASEAN, Asia-Pacific Economic Cooperation 
(APEC) and ASEAN Free Trade Area (AFTA). For example, the 15th APEC 
Ministerial Meeting, held at Bangkok in October 2003, addressed the issues relating 
to the social dimensions of the :mpact of globalization. Under the APEC, the 
Economic and Technical Cooperation CECOTECH) has been established to address 
this aspect.'* The financial crisis had a clear bearing on the argument that economic 
growth alone could act as a foundation for regional security. 


Military Build-up 


With the end of the Cold War there was a widely held view that the south-east 
Asian region was in the grip of an “arms race”.'? The use of the term “arms race” 
to describe the military build-up in the region then implied a certain level of in- 
tensity of competition that was largely absent.'‘ In the pre-1997 period several 
factors were responsible for an increase in arms procurement. First, the end of the 
Cold War witnessed a reduction in Europe’s arms expenditure whereas there was 
no corresponding reduction in the Asia-Pacific region. Second, the need to modern- 
ize the military within south-east Asia was also driven by the fact that the countries 
did not rely purely on the concept of a “defensive defence”, as had been the case 
earlier, but began to look at modernization as a necessary indicator of mature 
nationhood." Third, the region’s own economic boom facilitated the spurt in arms 
acquisition. '¢ 

What must be seen is that within the region there is a clear transition in response 
to the particular events that shape the security outlook; the boom of the early 1990s 
influenced the perception of states as significant players and the affirmation of 
this view was clear in the area of arms procurement. After 1997 when the financial 
markets were hit, there was a reduction in the military build-up. What is interesting 
is that the region witnessed a military build-up when the interstate and bilateral 
relations were better, whereas in the aftermath of the financial crisis interASEAN 
relations and ties at the bilateral level were at their lowest and yet the pace of the 
military build-up declined. 


Š or ace sec 15th APEC Ministenal A Joint Statement RE of bai m 





" Tim Huxley and Susan Willet, Arming East Asia, Adelphi Paper No 329, London: ISIS, 
July, 1999, 
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1 Mak Joon Num, “ASEAN-India Defence Interactions,” in Frederic Grare and Amitabh Mattoo, 
eds, India and ASEAN: The Politics of India’s Look East Policy (New Delhi: Manohar Publications, 
2001), p 157. The point about ASEAN’s affluence leading to greater arms procurement has also 
been mentioned by Acharya. n 5, p. 50. 
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As such, this trend in the arms procurement of the region did see a decline in 
the aftermath of the financial crisis of 1997. Following the crisis, there were reduc- 
tions in the defence budgets and arms acquisitions in the region. These reductions 
did have an impact although the reductions were uneven in nature which led to 
disparities among the countries and caused tensions to develop.'’ Moreover, as 
a result of the crisis there was a decrease in the joint military exercises, a part of 
confidence building measures (CBMs) in the region." 

There was a shift in arms build-up once again after the 11 September 2001 at- 
tacks on the US. Both in Indonesia and the Philippines there was an increase in the 
assistance provided by the US ostensibly to tackle the problems relating to 
terrorism. It may be recalled here that the US had suspended its military assistance 
to the TNI (Indonesian Army) following its role in the violations of the referendum 
result in East Tumor. However, even before the September 2001 attacks, the Bush 
administration had identified Indonesia as a vital link in its Asia-Pacific calculations 
and had considered the possibility of resuming military to military cooperation. 
Accordingly, the US offered Indonesia military and economic assistance to the 
tune of US $700 million during President Megawati Sukarnoputri’s visit to the 
US in September 2001.9 

One of the key components of India’s relations with south-east Asia is Indonesia. 
The fact that it is one of India’s nearest maritime neighbours makes it vital for 
India to develop lasting relations with Indonesia. In fact, in September 2001, the 
Indian Naval Chief Admiral Sushil Kumar had visited the country and held dis- 
cussions revolving around the need for maritime security to prevent the smuggling 
of small arms and weapons. Particular reference was made to the passage of arms 
to India’s north-east as well as to the north and east of Sri Lanka. Within the ARF 
too, India has been playing an active part in engaging the countries to promote 
efforts to secure peace both at regional and international levels. First, India has 
been an active participant in the CBMs that have been put forth by the ARF. These 
relate to prevention of transnational crimes like sea piracy, arms proliferation, 
trans-border migration and smuggling of narcotics and drugs. Second, it has also 
been involved in humanitarian assistance, disaster management as well as civil- 
military cooperation with reference to peace support operations. Third, it has also 
taken part in the Workshop on Preventive Diplomacy relating to Asia-Pacific 
Security and Maritime Cooperation.” While there have been significant strides in 
terms of building security ties with the region, this must be viewed in comparative 
terms particularly with reference to the role that China plays. Today China has 
not merely emerged as a key economic partner for ASEAN but is also being seen 
as a strategic one. With reference to both the Spratly Islands and the North Korean 
nuclear issues, China does play a critical role in the security calculations. India 


1! Amitav Acharya, “Globalisation, Interdependence and Regional Stability in the Asia Pacific,’ 
in Dewitt and Hernandez, eds, Development: and Securtty, p. 50 

18 Ibid 

1? The Jakarta Post (Jakarta), 18 October 2001. 

™ Ministry of Defence Annual Report 2000-2001, bttp://mod.nic in/reports/report0 | cap Lpdf 
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has the same potential as ASEAN’s key link in South Asia. The recent revelations 
of Pakistan’s role in supplying nuclear technology as well as the speculation over 
the involvement of a Malaysian company in the sale of centrifuges to Libya and 
Iran provide enough reasons for India to strive for a deeper strategic partnership 
with the region. 

The south-east Asian region strongly reacted to the military build-up by India 
on two counts. The first was with regard to the expansion of the Indian Navy in 
the 1980s; this was viewed with concern. For instance, the Defence Minister of 
Malaysia responded by emphasizing that India would have to show to the south- 
east Asian countries that it did not have “any ambition to interfere in regional 
affairs” and that “it would not use force against neighbouring countries”.?! Reports 
that India was planning to develep Nicobar as a major naval base further increased 
fears within the region. Considering its proximity to Indonesia, this caused quite 
an unfavourable response from within ASEAN. The region began to feel that 
India’s naval projection would not limit itself to the Indian Ocean but would per- 
haps extend to the Malacca Straits as well as the South China Sea.” The second 
reaction was with regard to the Indian nuclear tests of 1998. While there was 
initial negative reaction, especially from individual countries, the region as a whole 
did not let this hinder the improvement of ties with India. Media reports both in 
Malaysia and Thailand criticized India going nuclear. However, these reactions 
did not reflect the ASEAN policy. In fact, ASEAN-India relations progressed. 
Further, Vietnam even welcomed India’s nuclear posture and was supportive of 
India’s decision while recognizing the fact that it could act as a deterrent to other 
countries even though none was actually named in this regard. 

However, two factors that have gone in India’s favour are its accession to the 
Treaty of Amity and Cooperation (TAC) and its willingness to endorse the Southeast 
Asia Nuclear Weapons Free Zone (SEANWEFZ) concept. The TAC agreement 
provides a basic framework for regional security cooperation by laying down the 
ground rules for relations between the countries of the region and India. Initially, 
the TAC encompassed only the original ASEAN members and it took some years 
before the states of Indo-China acceded to this treaty. However, the expansion of 
the TAC to include countries like India also indicates the willingness of the regional 

‘countries to allow the enlargement of the institutional framework for security 
which the region has followed. According to a former Indian Foreign Secretary 
who was closely associated with the process, “our accession to the treaty is an 


2| Michael Richardson, “South-East Asia Way,” Pacific Defence Reporter, February 1990, p. 42. 

2 Ashley Tellis, “India’s Naval Expansion: Structure, Dimensions and Context,” Naval Forces, 
vol. 18, no 5, 1987, p. 49. Also see Ganganath Jha, “A Brief Survey of India-Indonesia Relations,” 

- Contemporary Southeast Asia, vol 17, no 4 (March) 1996 (ISEAS: Singapore), pp. 389-405 

D An editomal in The Bangkok Post titled “The Nuclear Club Offers no Honour” was cnitical of 
India’s decision to go nuclear and stated that the long held policy of disarmament was being 
undermined The Bangkok Post (Bangkok), 18 May 1998 The Malaysian paper New Straits Times 
also carried an article, “KL Deplores Indian Nuclear Test,” cited in Kripa Sndharan, “Regional 
Perceptions of India,” in Grare and Mattoo, eds, India and the ASEAN, p. 77. 
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additional step forward in the implementation of our ‘look east’ policy. It is 
reflective of our desire for fostering closer cooperation with ASEAN as well as © 
our determination to cooperate in the maintenance of peace and stability in South- 
cast Asia”. Thus, the willingness of India to accede to the TAC goes a long way 
in assuring the region of the peaceful intent of India’s policy towards it. Moreover, 
since the TAC is based on the provisions of the United Nations Charter and it en- 
dorses within its structure the principles of the Panchsheel, the treaty becomes 
more acceptable to India. 

In contrast to the unwillingness of the US to sign the treaty, India endorsed it. 
This goes a long way in assuring the region of India’s intent and also to recognize 
the regional perspectives on the nuclear issue.” India’s endorsement of the 
SEANWEZ would now facilitate a better understanding of its security needs by 
ASEAN. It would now appreciate the geopolitical compulsions behind India’s 
nuclear tests instead of viewing them as reflections of its hegemonic designs.” 
Some believe that the ASEAN policy of “looking west” at India has been dictated 
_ to some extent by the emergence of China as a power to contend with. In the past, 
there wére two opposite viewpoints within ASEAN on the issue of its relationship 
with China—one advocated a closer alliance with China while the other preferred 
a distance from it.” Much of this has changed as economic interaction with China 
grew. However, difficulty relating to the Spratly Islands remains unresolved and 
the fact that China has begun its military modernization and expansion is a matter 
of great concern to the ASEAN region.” As India’s economic and military position 
is now stronger, ASEAN would certainly like to use it as a counterweight in its 
relations with China. One prevalent view is that south-east Asia is India’s “natural 
area for its future focus”,” especially given the geographical proximity between 
the two and the long established ties that India and the region have had. The real 
challenge before India is to ensure that its broader strategic perspective for the 
south-east Asian region is not clouded by the China factor, and is instead based 


H Kanwal Sibal's statement, Indian Express (New Delhi), 9 October 2003. 

z In 1995 the US refused to become a party to the SEANWFZ and ASEAN was not happy with 
this. The view that US Interest in the Asia-Pacific region centred around north-cast Ama was of ' 
concern. For details, see Kay Moller, “ASEAN and the United States: For Want of Alternatives,” in 
Jom Dosch and Manfred Mols, eds, International Relations In the Asia-Pacific: New Patterns of 
Power, Interest and Cooperation (New York: Palgrave Macmillan, 2001), p. 154. | 

% Shankari Sundararaman, “India and ASEAN”, The Hindu (Madras), 19 November 2002. 

1 For details see, Chung-Si ahn, “ASEAN-Vietam-PRC Triangle and Its Implications for Posce 
and Stability in Asia,” Korean Journal of International Studies, vol. 19, no. 1 (winter) 1987-88, 
pp. 65-86. Also see Chang Pao-Min, “The Sino- Vietnamese Conflict and Its Implications for ASEAN,” 
Pacific Affairs, vol. 60, no. 4 (winter) 1987-88, p. 634. 

2 For a detailed analysis see, Derek Da Cunha, “Southeast Aslan Perceptions of China’s Future 
Security Role ın its ‘Backyard’,” in Jonathan D. Pollack and Richard H. Yang, eds, In China’s 
Shadow: Regional Perspectives on Chinese Foreign Policy and Military Development (Santa Monica: 
Rand Corporation, 1998), pp. 115-26. 

® Paul Dibb, “Strategic Trends in the Asia-Pacific Region,” in Paul D. Taylor, ed., Asia 
Pacific: US Strategic Traditions and Regional Realities (Newport Rhode Island: Naval WÉ 
Press, 2001), p. 15. 
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on the approach to make economic and security linkages the building blocks for 
a long-term and enduring relationship. 


Political Instability 


The process of democratization has thrown up many challenges to ASEAN. The 
political structures within south-east Asia are undergoing a discernible transform- 
ation. Different structural systems exist in the region. At one end of the spectrum 
are authoritarian structures as in Myanmar, where the political fissures are very 
deep; at the other end are the struggling democratic systems, as in Thailand and 
the Philippines. In between there are those that are semi-authoritarian regimes as 
those prevailing in Singapore, Malaysia, Brunei and Cambodia. Vietnam and Laos 
follow the communist model while Indonesia is in the midst of democratic tran- 
sition. Even within ASEAN as a whole, the challenge of democratic transition is 
significantly accompanied by new tensions among member states. For example, 
there was criticism from the Philippines over the treatment meted out to Anwar 
Ibrahim, which in earlier circumstances would have been considered a domestic 
issue and would not have merited any discussion. Moreover, at the time of 
Cambodia's entry into ASEAN in 1999, the grouping almost came to vote on the 
matter. This was against the ASEAN way of arriving at decisions through consensus 
and consultations. 

The move towards democratization that was witnessed in the aftermath of the 
1997 financial crisis came as a result of the demands that grew out of the crisis 
itself. What began as a clamour for economic freedom and the right to control 
economic assets gradually culminated in the demand for political freedom as 
well. Such a new trend in public thinking swiftly undermined the Suharto regime 
and paved the way for democratization in Indonesia. This was more so because of 
the fact that the legitimacy and stability of the authoritarian regimes mainly de- 
pended on their performance at the economic front.?! Thus the failure to deliver 
goals on the economic front naturally questioned the efficacy of the existing pol- 
itical structures. 

While looking at the political changes that have taken place subsequent to the 
1997 financial crisis, one finds that the problem in south-east Asia has not been 
democratization per se but the lack of democratic consolidation. In other words, 
the kind of institutions that are required to develop and stabilize democracy are 
not seen and the attempts to establish these still remain ad hoc and half-hearted. 
In fact, the move towards democratization should have been followed by concerted 
efforts to establish institutions—both social and political—which are fundamental 
to a democratic political structure. For example, in the case of Indonesia, the demo- 
cratic shift unleashed Islamic forces with fundamentalist orientations followed 
by fears that such forces would increase in the region. Within this scenario, the 
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11 September 2001 attacks on the US and its impact on south-east Asia has become 
an enormous challenge to the democratization process in the region. 

The war against terrorism has diverted attention away from the democratization 
process and has once again laid emphasis on regime consolidation and political 
stability as a means to clamp down on terror.” A clear evidence of this has been 
the implementation of the Internal Security Acts (ISA) in Singapore and Malaysia. 
The ISA has been used as a means to clamp down on political dissent in the case 
of Malaysia, especially targeting the main opposition party, the PAS (Islamic 
Party of Malaysia), which had strongly reacted to the US led “war against ter- 
rorism”. The PAS had created a niche for itself after the political fallout between 
Mahatir Mohammed and Anwar Ibrahim. Using the ISA to clamp down on political 
dissent is a matter of great concern. In Singapore too, the ISA bas been used to 
apprehend suspected Jemaah Islamiah (JI) members and those who sympathize 
with the group. In the case of Indonesia, the challenge is even more severe. After 
the bombing at the Marriot Hotel in Jakarta, there has been a debate on the restor- 
ation of the Anti-Subversion law. The law was used under the Suharto regime to 
imprison and detain political activists and radical Muslim leaders.* Such retrograde 
legal measures obviously raise the question about human rights violations. It is 
essential to bear in mind that there are fundamental differences with regard tothe . 
definition of human rights between western societies and those of south-east Asia. 
Nevertheless, yet another challenge before the south-east Asian regimes is how to 
balance the requirements of the new security scenario and the demands of political 
participation. 

One of the contradictions that has emerged from this phase of transition towards 
democracy is that the groups that had begun to hope for some semblance of freedom 
during the transition have come in conflict with the ruling establishment. This 
can be seen especially in the context of the conflict in Aceh. Prior to the East Timor 
referendum, there was a lull in the conflict in Aceh. However, the independence 
East Timor gained from Indonesia was also viewed as process directly linked to 
the democratic transition. Therefore, since 1998 different groups have emerged 
within Aceh that have voiced their demands for freedom on a variety of issues 
ranging from political and economic to religious ones.“ What is of concern is that 
the Indonesian government has been trying to officially designate the Gerekan 
Aceh Merdeka (GAM) or the Free Aceh Movement as a terrorist outfit at par with 
the Jemaah Islamiah. There is a clear attempt by the Indonesian government to 
conveniently link political opposition with separatist movements so that it can 
exercise unquestioned powers to suppress them in the name of state stability. 


™ Por a detailed analysis, see Kusuma Snitwongse, “Southeast Asia in 2001: A Paradigm in 
Transition?,” Southeast Asian Affairs 2002, 2002, pp. 3-25. 

V Anthony L. Smith, “A Glass Half-Full: Indonesia-US Relations in the Age of Terror,” Contem- 
porary Southeast Asia, vol. 25, no. 3 (December), 2003 p. 464. 
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vol 23, no. 3 (summer) 2000, pp. 7-20. 
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Under the circumstances of an extended theatre of conflict, nascent democracy is 
put to greater instabilities. 


Terrorism 


In the aftermath of the terrorist attacks on the US, President George Bush had 
stated that those who were not with his country, in the war against terrorism, were 
against it. He further stated that the “theatre of war would not stop at Afghanistan”. 
Both these statements had serious implications for the south-east Asian region, 
which itself was trying to cope with the growing problem of religious revivalism, 
disaffected marginalized groups seeking refuge in radical Islamic ideology. 

Ties among the ASEAN countries underwent some strain while responding to 
the attacks on the US. Statements from certain ASEAN leaders speculating the 
Al Qaeda’s linkages with local groups in the region caused some bilateral tensions. 
For example, a statement by Senior Minister Lee Kuan Yew that Indonesia was 
proving to be a hotbed for terrorism became very controversial. 3 In response the 
Indonesian Foreign Minister, Hasan Wirayuda, regretted that Yew resorted to 
press statements instead of using the established channels to deal with such sen- 
sitive issues. However, the regional members did come together to address the 
issue of terrorism and, in due course, this became a rallying point for ASEAN. 
The “war on terrorism” changed the situation and once again revived the intra- 
ASEAN interactions. A strong indicator in this regard was seen in the aftermath 
of the Bali bombings; the regional players coordinated their support for the actions 
taken by the government in Indonesia and gave their consent for Bali as the nea 
venue of the ASEAN summit that took place in October 2003. 

A major concern with regard to increasing militancy in the region is its capacity 
to spread easily since the geopolitical realities would facilitate easy mobility of 
terrorists and equipment without fear of detection. This realization prompted a 
regional response that took shape over the past few years. It began in November 
2001 when at the Brunei meeting the member countries signed the 2001 ASEAN 
Declaration on Joint Action to Counter Terrorism. This declaration unequivocally 
condemned the 11 September attacks and extended its sympathy to the victims. It 
also viewed all acts of terrorism as “a profound threat to international peace and 
security, which would require concerted action to protect and defend all peoples 
and the peace and security of the world”.* Further, the declaration maintained 
that it did not associate terrorism with any particular religion or race and entrusted 
the concerned ministers of the ASEAN with the task of taking follow-up actions 
on a priority basis, particularly in terms of strengthening the national and regional 
mechanisms to combat terrorism.” 


% The Jakarta Post (Jakarta), 20 February 2002. 
% 2001 ASEAN Declaration on Joint Action to Counter Terronsm http://www. ascansec,org/ 
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On 7 May 2002, Malaysia, Indonesia and the Philippines signed a trilateral 
security pact at Kuala Lumpur called the Agreement on Information Exchange and 
Establishment of Communications Procedures.™ Under this agreement, the signa- 
tories would cooperate to counter cross-border terrorism and to dismantle the 
militant network in the region. This came as a crucial step in addressing the serious 
misgivings among countries of the region. The agreement provided a framework for 
cooperation among the countries and also adopted procedural steps which could 
address issues relating to the security of the borders. One of the most important 
clauses related to efforts to establish a Joint Committee, for sharing of airline pas- 
senger lists, strengthening border patrol, joint exercises and training to combat 
terrorism.” Even though the agreement was signed by the three countries, other 
countries of ASEAN can be a part of it in the future. The Joint Communiqué by the 
Special ASEAN Ministerial Meeting on Terrorism, held in May 2002 at Kuala 
Lumpur, was yet another effort at the regional level. The significance of this lay 
in the provision to execute a work programme on terrorism. The salient features 
of this communiqué included exchange of information, compilation and monitor- 
ing of relevant laws by the ASEAN members, compilation and dissemination of 
bilateral and multilateral agreements and information on relevant international 
treaties where feasible development of legal mechanisms at the bilateral as well 
as the multilateral levels to facilitate counter terror strategies, enhancement of 
cooperation in law enforcement and intelligence sharing, and the development of 
regional training programmes in counter terror tactics.” 

An important aspect of the ASEAN response to terrorism is that it has not re- 
mained confined to the region alone. The inclusion of the US within a regional 
framework on terrorism has been a crucial dimension of its efforts to combat 
terrorism. The fact that the region has come under scrutiny in the wake of the 
11 September attacks is critical in the move towards a joint declaration. The 
reactions from the ASEAN region against the US war in Afghanistan had led to 
some strain in US ties with the region. But there is undoubtedly an attempt on the 
part of the US to push forward its interests in the global campaign against ter- 
rorism and the fact that south-east Asia is a critical link in this policy has been 
more than amply demonstrated. This was reflected in the ASEAN-United States 
of America Joint Declaration for Cooperation to Combat International Terrorism, 
which was signed during the visit by the US Secretary of State Colin Powell to 
south-east Asia in July 2002.“ The agreement reaffirmed ASEAN’s commitment 
to the UN Security Council Resolutions 1373, 1267 and 1390.” Its objective was 


= Joint Communiqué, Special ASEAN Ministerial Meeting on Terrorism, 20-21 May 2002, 
Kuala Lumpur, ‘ 
* The Jakarta Post (Jakarta), 9 May 2002. 
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the endorsement of a framework for cooperation among the signatories that 
would effectively deal with the threat of terrorism. With an emphasis on the “flow 
of information, intelligence sharing and capacity building”,* the declaration aimed 
at promoting US-ASEAN ties through a mutually accommodative framework for 
combating terror. 

Apart from the US, ASEAN has also signed a joint declaration with India. In 
May 2003, the India-ASEAN Senior Officials Meeting (SOM) discussed the follow- 
up action on the directive of the First India-ASEAN Summit of November 2002 
at Phnom Penh. The directive scught to intensify their cooperation in combating 
transnational crimes including international terrorism. They considered a Joint 
Declaration for Cooperation to Combat International Terronsm, envisaging con- 
crete proposals for cooperation in exchange of information, training, institutional 
capacity building as well as cooperation in legal and enforcement matters. While 
reiterating the view that the menace of terrorism must be fought within the frame- 
work of the United Nations, it set two basic objectives. The first related to the need 
to “reaffirm the importance of having a framework for cooperation to prevent, 
disrupt and combat international terrorism through the exchange and flow of in- 
formation, intelligence and caracity-building”.“ The second objective was to 
“enhance the efficacy of those efforts to combat terrorism”.* One of the provisions 
dealt with the problem of transportation, border and immigration controls related 
to the flow of people, money and materials. This provision took care of other 
issues related to terrorism such as money laundering and drug trafficking. It was 
agreed that the signing of the Declaration of the Second India- ASEAN Summit at 
Bali in October 2003 would facilitate cooperation at the bilateral and regional 
levels. The meeting also welcomed the establishment of the Southeast Asia 
Regional Centre for Counter-Terrorism (SEARCCT) in Kuala Lumpur.“ Even 
though the joint declaration addressed certain basic issues with regard to the fight 
against terrorism, there still is a need to work towards an extradition treaty between 
India and the ASEAN countries. Such an arrangement would greatly facilitate the 
efforts of both the regions in terms of law enforcement as well as the strengthening 
of the judicial system. 

Initially, with the end of the Cold War and the declining US importance to the 
south-east Asian region, focus on the security aspects within the region was min- 
imal. Moreover, ASEAN itself had undergone radical changes with the inclusion 
of Vietnam, Myanmar, Laos and Cambodia. Since the new members did not agree 
with the perceptions of the original five members on core security issues, ASEAN 
regionalism confronted many challenges from within. Another factor which must 
be taken into consideration is the lack of shared perceptions on security matters 
in the aftermath of the 1997 financial crisis. After the financial downturn, various 
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factors like domestic instability, weakening of regional institutions and tensions 
and uncertainties in bilateral relations within the region made it difficult for the 
ASEAN countries to adopt a common strategic outlook. But this has again been 
redefined after 11 September 2001, and the region is once again looking forward 
to enhancing its ties both among the member countries of ASEAN and with players 
outside the region who share common perceptions on security and economic 
development. In this larger context, India does play a significant role. While much 
has been achieved since the introduction of the “Look East” policy, there are 
some areas which need greater emphasis. 


India-ASEAN Economic Cooperation 


Both India and the south-east Asian region have opened up their economies to 
global capital and technology and are also members of the, World Trade Organ- 
ization (WTO). There is a need to form a group within the WTO to look into the 
impact of economic globalization from the perspective of the developing countries. 
Particularly, there is a need for India and the south-east Asian region to find com- 
mon ground in approaches to the issues of globalization. The key issues that 
determine development must be looked at in connection with security and the 
impact of globalization must be factored into this. This can be done by taking into 
consideration the “uncompleted tasks of nation building and state building”,”” 
and how globalization can impact upon these. ASEAN countries and India need 
to learn from each other’s experience while tackling issues thrown up by the 
process of globalization. Moreover, as developing countries within the WTO, 
they can play a significant role in limiting the negative effects of globalization. 
This can happen only when both coordinate their moves through a common 
approach to various issues affecting them. 

One of the areas where there is a great scope for mutual benefit relates to pharma- 
ceuticals and medical research. Cooperation between India and ASEAN has already 
begun with regard to the manufacture of medicines at prices that are affordable. 
India has been able to successfully produce generic drugs and the success of this pro- 
gramme could offer valuable lessons to the ASEAN countries. Both the sides also 
have shown willingness to cooperate in research and development activities deal- 
ing with communicable diseases; the SARS epidemic and bird flu disease are areas 
which might need greater attention from both the sides. On the whole, the ASEAN 
region has a lot to gain from Indian expertise through institutional support and 
joint research projects. 

Development of the information technology (IT) sector is another area in which 
the ASEAN countries, particularly the new members, can greatly benefit from 
Indian expertise. India has backed the entry of the new ASEAN members into the 
WTO. India has also agreed to assist Cambodia and Laos with US $10 million as 
assistance. India needs to help develop the IT sectors in these countries so as to 
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make them capable of adapting faster to a technologically interconnected world. 
The development of the IT industry is of prime concern to the newer ASEAN 
members which are also a part of the Mekong Basin Development Programme.“ 
Further, ASEAN has launched several new programmes in the sphere of human 
resources development. This includes development of information and commu- 
nication technology (ICT). India’s contribution towards this can be maximized 
through the involvement of both public and private sectors. 

The November 2001 agreement to host annual India-ASEAN summits led to 
the institutionalization of the “ASEAN plus one” as part of ASEAN formal struc- 
ture. This was an indication of the importance that ASEAN attaches to India in its 
foreign policy framework. While India’s earlier request to be a part of the ASEAN 
plus three structure was not realized, the ASEAN plus one formula is in many 
ways more significant as it is exclusive to India and the regional grouping. The 
first India-ASEAN summit paved the way for the framework agreement which 
was concluded in October 2003. The ASEAN-India Framework Agreement as- 
sumes significance in the context of economic relations between the two regions 
and also enhances the existing bilateral and multilateral arrangements within the 
region. For example, at the bilateral level India is already evolving a free trade 
agreement with both Singapore and Thailand. At the multilateral level, Bangladesh, 
India, Myanmar, Sri Lanka and Thailand Economic Cooperation (BIMSTEC) 
already acts as a bridge between South and south-east Asia. Added to this is the 
Mekong-Ganga Cooperation that acts as a vital link between the two regions. The 
most significant aspect of the India-ASEAN Framework Agreement is that it en- 
hances the potential for deeper economic integration with the region. This agree- 
ment is comprehensive in its scope covering goods and services, investment and 
trade facilitation measures.” The current volume of trade between India and the 
ASEAN stands at about US $10 billion. There is scope for further increase as 
India’s economic performance improves and ASEAN completes its recovery from 
the 1997 crisis. The Framework Agreement may well become the basis for the 
creation of a Free Trade Area (FTA) between India and ASEAN. 

India needs to be more serious about the prospects of its multifaceted cooper- 
ation with ASEAN. One of the criticisms levelled against India by the ASEAN is 
that India should not subject the development of economic relations to political 
changes. The cancellation of the then Prime Minister Vajpayee’s visit to Phuket 
for the First Summit of BIMSTEC was a matter that could not be ignored. The 
Phuket summit was to look into two important facets—the furtherance of the 
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tourism sector and the implementation of the “open skies” agreement to enhance 
this sector. Therefore, the need to strengthen these multilateral arrangements must 
form a vital component of India’s “look east” policy. Yet another area of concer 
is the slow pace of economic reform in India and the continuing bureaucratic 
hurdles in moving the ties forward. In the Second ASEAN-India Summit at Bali 
in October 2003, it was agreed that an “open skies” agreement between India and 
the ASEAN could be implemented. Under this agreement, private airline operators 
would be allowed to operate flights to and from these regions which would specif- 
ically target the enhancement of the tourism sector. However, this is yet to be 
implemented and therefore needs greater attention. 

With the proposed establishment of the India- ASEAN Free Trade Area there is 
a need to develop proper infrastructure that connects both the regions through 
easy accessibility. There has already been some progress in this regard with the 
opening of the Moreh-Tamu-Kalewa road link. This link with Myanmar provides 
India’s north-east a direct access to the south-east Asian region and not through 
Calcutta. The Framework Agreement, mentioned earlier, also envisages the 
development of a rail line that connects New Delhi to Vietnam. This would be an 
important step in facilitating movement of both goods and people. India’s role 
within BIMSTEC as well as the implementation of the FTA are both significant 
as they enhance the deeper economic ties with the region and they must be viewed 
as the blueprint for India’s incorporation into the APEC. 


Conclusion 


In conclusion, with the changed global environment after the Cold War, there 
was a resolution in sight for the Cambodian conflict and this paved the way for 
changes within the regional setting in south-east Asia. Another factor was a shift 
in India’s foreign policy with the announcement of the “look east” policy under 
the Narasimha Rao government with its emphasis on broadening the scope of 
India’s ties with the ASEAN countries. This policy was driven by the realization 
that in thirty years ASEAN had emerged as a dynamic regional grouping and the 
potential for India-ASEAN cooperation was immense. There is no doubt that the 
“look east” policy has made tremendous strides since it was initiated in the early 
1990s. In fact, the centuries-old cultural contacts that India had shared with the 
region have today found expression in diverse fields. With enhanced interaction 
at both the security and the economic levels, the two regions can become even 
more closely linked. The consolidation of these ties will no doubt act as a much 
needed anchor in a region that is witnessing rapid and fundamental change. 
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To many Africans engaged in anti-colonial struggles during the 1950s and 1960s, 
. independence implied the end of the European rule and the subsequent control 
over governance by national elites. The newly emerged governments were expected 
to promote a public policy agenda aimed at enhancing the ability of the indigenous 
peoples to use their resources and talents productively to tackle the problems of 
poverty and deprivation. At the same time, the end of European rule was expected 
to usher in a new era that would respect ethnic diversity and promote the peaceful 
coexistence of numerous ethnic groups that had prevailed through the centuries. 
Moreover, the new governments were expected to remedy historical injustices by 
empowering the hitherto marginalized segments of the society—tural inhabitants, 
women, inhabitants of the urban periphery, and many ethnic minority groups—so 
as to enable them to effectively participate in post-independence economic growth 
and development. The new governments were expected to restructure property 
rights, especially with regard to environmental resources, so as to achieve social 
equity in their allocation and in sustainable development. It is important to . 
remember that during colonialism, the Europeans had abrogated the property rights 
of the indigenous peoples with regard to land and other environmental resources. 
In addition, the Europeans had also engaged in excessive exploitation of the 
continent’s natural resources for the benefit of the metropolitan economies. While 
some indigenous sections (mostly urban, educated and skilled individuals and 
those traditional African rulers who had been co-opted into the colonial admin- 
istrative system) shared economic benefits, the African masses at large remained 
impoverished. 

Similarly, the new governments were expected to provide an institutional 
environment that promoted indigenous entrepreneurship, so that the economy 
could generate wealth that was needed to deal more effectively with mass poverty 
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and deprivation. Part of this process involved the framing of rules that protected 
property rights, ensured rule of law and empowered the judicial system to settle 
trade disputes in a fair and impartial manner. These rules were to constrain the 
governing elite from indulging in corruption and rent seeking; encourage invest- 
ment in productive activities; provide traders with incentive structures that en- 
courage wealth creation; and protect the life and property of citizens. In short, 
independence was supposed to abolish the despotic, oppressive and exploitative 
colonial governance system and replace it with one that focused on the develop- 
ment of the African nation and its people, respected African values, enhanced the 
participation of the indigenous people in government and the economy, and 
promoted the peaceful coexistence of the diverse ethnic groups. 

However, after more than four decades of independence, most African countries 
are still underdeveloped and the people continue to suffer from poverty and material 
deprivation. In fact, according to the United Nations Development Programme 
(UNDP), Africa, especially sub-Saharan Africa, still remains the poorest part of 
the world with most citizens unable to meet their daily basic needs. According to 
the UNDP’s (2003) human development index (HDI), of the thirty-four poorest 
and least developed countries in the world today, thirty (88 per cent) of them can 
be found in Africa. But this article argues that there is still hope for the continent, 
if the people reconstruct the post-colonial state through democratic constitution 
building and empower themselves with participatory, inclusive, transparent and 
accountable structures of governance, and develop and implement regional inte- 
gration schemes which enhance the continent's ability to effectively participate 
in and influence the global system. But first let us briefly discuss the reasons 
behind Africa’s underdevelopment. 


Factors of Underdevelopment 


Institutional failure has been widespread throughout much of the continent during 
the last forty years.' In addition to the fact that many Africans have been killed as 
a result of violent mobilization by ethnic groups seeking a greater say in governance 
and the economy, many others have been tortured, displaced and forced to leave 
their homes. The development of the economic policies of many African countries 
has been controlled by outside actors (for example, economists at the World Bank 
and International Monetary Fund [IMF]) and implemented poorly by national 
governments that have never been accountable to the people. Throughout the 
continent, the ruling elites have failed to use their official positions to promote 
national interests; instead, they have primarily maximized gains for themselves 
and their foreign benefactors. In the process, significant numbers of Africans have 
been impoverished, marginalized, and deprived of the opportunity to participate 
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fully and effectively in the process of national development. As a result, the vision 
of autonomous and progressive democratic state systems, which gave rise to the 
continent’s decolonization process in the 1950s and 1960s, has been completely 
lost.? 

According to studies,’ the factors responsible for lack of economic development 
in Africa include bureaucratic and political corruption, political violence along 
with ethnic conflicts, unmanageable external debts, continued dependence on 
primary commodities and on the industrial market economies, pervasive military 
intervention in politics; excessive population growth; the economic policies of 
the developed countries; shortage of both human and physical capital; and racial 
intolerance. 

Scholars in recent years have found‘ that many of the so-called policy mistakes 
committed in the continent during the last several years were actually deliberate 
and promoted by politicians and civil servants. These public servants were able to 
successfully implement such self-serving economic policies due to the absence 
of institutional mechanisms to check corruption and nepotism in high places. In 
fact, most of the institutional arrangements put in place by the African countries 
after independence actually vested the new leaders with excessive power and de- 
prived the civil society of its ability to serve as a check on the government. 

Thus, the main obstacle to poverty alleviation and human development in Africa 
has been the absence of laws and institutions that effectively constrain the state; 
enhance entrepreneurial activities and wealth creation; and provide ways to manage 
ethnic diversity and ensure the peaceful coexistence of each country’s diverse 
population groups.” 

The experiences of Cameroon, Zaire, Ghana and several other African countries 
have shown that politicians and civil servants continue to adopt self-serving eco- 
nomic programmes and policies in an effort to generate extra-legal income for 
themselves and, in the process, prevent entrepreneurship and the creation of wealth.® 
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As argued by Brett, the main causes of economic failure during most of the 
post-independence period in Africa “are clearly structural rather than contingent, 
since breakdown is almost universal and cannot simply be attributed to particular 
national circumstances. Instead, they must stem from the nature of institutional 
arrangements developed under colonialism and hastily modified during the pol- 
itical transition of the 1950s and 1960s.” According to North, “it is the successes 
and failures in human organization that account for the progress and retrogression 
of societies.”* Although several of the new African leaders attempted to transform 
and restructure the institutional arrangements inherited from the colonialists, they 
failed to produce dispensations that reflected African expectations, values and 
customs. In addition, the “transformed” institutions failed to adequately constrain 
the state and serve as an effective regulator of the behaviour of civil servants and 
politicians. 

By the late 1980s, many of Africa’s benefactors had come to recognize the im- 
portance of institutions for economic growth and development, as well as poverty 
alleviation in the continent. In fact, the so-called structural adjustment programmes 
(SAPs) imposed on the African economies by the Bretton Woods institutions as a 
condition for further extension of credit represented part of the effort by these 
multilateral agencies to help the African countries provide themselves with do- 
mestic institutional environments that encouraged and enhanced the efficient 
allocation of resources. By the early 1990s, the international donor community, 
as well as many social scientists working in the continent, had begun to talk of 
“good governance” as a critical and important prerequisite for successful poverty 
alleviation effort.” The basic argument was that unless Africans could provide 
themselves with governance structures characterized by efficient merit-based civil 
services, accountable legislatures, free market economies, impartial judicial 
systems, etc., they would continue to suffer from violent ethnic conflict and high 
rates of poverty and deprivation. Peace could only be achieved and sustained in 
the continent, it was argued, if poverty was dealt with effectively. Successfully 
reducing poverty in the continent required that each country engage its citizens in 
the reconstruction of the post-colonial state through democratic constitution 
making to provide viable and locally-focused institutions. 


Some Recent Initiatives for African Development 


After the end of the Cold War and cessation of superpower rivalry, it had become 
evident that the SAPs and other such programmes had failed to effectively deal 
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with poverty in Africa. As the new millennium approached, Africa remained per- 
vaded by chaos, ethnic violence, poor economic performance, high rates of cor- 
ruption and public apathy coupled with self-serving leaders.'° At the same time, 
however, there was emerging within the continent a new generation of leaders 
(notably Abdoulaye Wade of Senegal, Olusegun Obasanjo of Nigeria and Thabo 
Mbeki of South Africa) determined to steer the region in a different direction. 
Realizing very well the critical role that institutions play in poverty alleviation, 
these new leaders sought to adopt a policy of initiatives and programmes that 
would enable the African people to achieve sustainable development and peaceful 
coexistence. The New Partnership for Africa’s Development (NEPAD) is the latest 
and most ambitious among these programmes. 

Since the late 19803, there have been renewed efforts by domestic and external 
actors to transform the continent and improve the African people’s ability to engage 
in sustainable development in the new century. These include: (a) The Lagos Plan 
of Action for the Economic Development of Africa 1980-2000; (b) Africa’s Priority 
Programme for Economic Recovery 1986-1990 (later converted into the UN Pro- 
gramme of Action for Africa’s Economic Recovery and Development); (c) The 
African Alternative Framework to Structural Adjustment Programme for Socio- 
Economic Recovery and Transformation; (d) The African Charter for Popular 
Participation for Development; (e) The UN New Agenda for the Development of 
Africa in the 1990s; (f) New African Initiative (NAD); (8) Millennium Partnership 
for the African Recovery Program (MAP), which was sponsored by South African 
President, Thabo Mbeki, President Abdelaziz Bouteflika of Algeria and President 
Olusegun Obasanjo of Nigeria; (h) the OMEGA Plan for Africa, which was 
conceived and promoted by President Abdoulaye Wade of Senegal; and (i) the 
NEPAD. 

Why did the previous efforts fail? First, these initiatives were sponsored by 
individuals who were often more interested in promoting themselves and their 
countries than in dealing effectively with the multifarious problems of the contineat 
as a whole. Second, Africa is not a homogeneous society—the continent is popu- 
lated by thousands of ethnic and other groups, each with its own unique culture, 
language, customs, religion, and social systems. From Cape Town to Cairo, the 
continent differs significantly in geography and levels of development—the ex- 
periences of the various societies with globalization and other external influences, 
such as colonialism, are not uniform; and the individual countries have different 
types of economic and political systems. Although it is safe to say that all African 
countries suffer from relatively high rates of poverty and deprivation, the methods 
that can work effectively to eradicate poverty in South Africa, for example, may 
not work well in some other country in the continent. While land reform is the most 
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important problem in Zimbabwe today, the contradiction between the marginalized 
anglophone minority and the politically and economically dominant francophone 
majority ıs a major crisis in Cameroon today. Hence, an initiative for African 
renaissance developed, for example, by Thabo Mbeki without the fuli and effective 
participation of other African policy makers, is not likely to prove useful in the 
struggle to deal with the continent’s multifarious development problems. Third, 
many of these initiatives are often elite-driven, without any effort made to ensure 
the full and effective participation of the masses who are most likely to bear the 
costs of their implementation. Fourth, sources of funds for the implementation of 
these initiatives are often not well-spelled out in these documents. Instead, it is 
believed that the continent’s traditional benefactors (the developed market econ- 
omies, notably the European Union, Japan, Canada and the US) would provide 
the necessary resources. Dependence on external funding for economic and social 
transformation has resulted in the total neglect of local potential for generation of 
funds, which can be mobilized effectively for development. In fact, in many coun- 
tries throughout the continent, governments offer many incentives to foreign entre- 
preneurs (which include tax holidays and exceptionally generous profit repatriation 
terms) to encourage them to invest in their economies, while at the same time im- 
plementing certain policies that discourage indigenous entrepreneurial activities. 
Finally, there 1s no realization of the fact that these initiatives cannot work effect- 
ively without significant domestic institutional reforms to provide a more enabling 
environment for both economic and political governance. 

This article makes an attempt to examine NEPAD’s viability as a framework ` 
for effective poverty alleviation efforts and sustainable development in the continent. 

NEPAD is a consolidation of several past proposals for dealing with poverty in 
Africa.'' Hence, most of the ideas are not new. But what is distinct about NEPAD 
is that itis supposed to be a continent-wide effort, with all of the continent’s lead- 
ers working together to deal effectively with poverty and underdevelopment. Of 
course, this is not the first time that African leaders have attempted to cooperate 
in the fight against poverty. 


NEPAD: A Critique of Goals, Strategies and Principles 


NEPAD, as its proponents claim, is an initiative to vigorously fight poverty and 
deprivation in the continent, improve living conditions for all population groups, 
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significantly improve the region’s participation in global affairs, including the 
international economy, and enhance the ability of Africa’s diverse groups to live 
together peacefully. To successfully undertake these activities, African countries 
have to meet certain preconditions as stipulated in the NEPAD document. These 
are reflected in five core principles: (a) good governance, (b) entrenchment of 
democracy, peace and security; (c) sound economic policy making and imple- 
mentation; (d) productive and mutually beneficial partnerships; and (e) domestic 
ownership and leadership of development initiatives. 
NEPAD has several positive features. The most important of these include: 


1. It seeks to fulfil the notion of self-reliance and argues against continued 
dependence. 

2. The central idea behind NEPAD is to help Africa negotiate a new relationship 
with its various development partners. 

3. It hopes for the development of a new relationship between the continent 
and transnational capital—from one in which transnational capital has since 
the colonial period exploited Africa’s environmental resources for the benefit 
of the metropolitan economies to one that is mutually beneficial, with Africa 
being allowed to take its place as a gainful participant in the global economy. 

4. Its main thrust is on the participation of people at the grassroots level. It 
gives priority to local ownership, control, and management of development 
policy. 

5. It emphasizes the importance of national and regional priorities in the for- 
mulation of development plans. 


One cannot deny that though these goals represent some of the most important 
aspirations of Africans throughout the continent, some of them are not unique to 
NEPAD. They have been stated before by either other African initiatives, such as 
The Lagos Plan of Action, or by various international organizations like the United 
Nations. In themselves, these objectives are quite noble and it would be difficult 
to find any African who would disagree with them. However, there is bound to be 
disagreement in Africa regarding the strategy chosen for their implementation 
and realization. . 

NEPAD received wide support from various international quarters. The World 
Bank and the IMF, as well as various groups that represent international financial 
capital believe that NEPAD represents an effective way to finally deal with Africa’s 
poverty and underdevelopment." The G7/8 countries at their meeting in Genoa 
in July 2001 endorsed NEPAD without making any explicit financial commitment, 
while the Davos Conference in New York in January 2002 welcomed the initiative 
as a step in the right direction. The new African Union, in its meeting in Lusaka in 
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October 2001, also endorsed the initiative. At the same time, NEPAD has its fair 
share of critics. For example, the Bamako (Mali) Declaration passed by the African 
Social Forum in January 2002 rejected what they believe as NEPAD’s obsession 
with neo-liberalism and its willingness to integrate Africa into what is essentially 
an unjust global trade system.” 

Although the statement made by the African Social Forum can be attributed to 
more radical elements of Africa’s civil society, it is important to realize that many. 
Africans have serious reservations about the initiative. Although the initiative talks 
at length about local mass ownership of the process and exhorts the people to 
mobilize themselves behind it, the architects of NEPAD did not consult the African 
people during its formulation and have made no genuine effort to do so as they 
prepare to begin implementation. Like many previous development and trans- 
formation efforts in the continent, NEPAD is elite-driven and non-participatory. 
For example, as argued by Tandon," after the Presidents of South Africa, Nigeria, 
Senegal and Algeria had discussed NEPAD among themselves in Abuja, they 
first consulted policy makers in the developed western industrial countries and 
representatives of the international tinancial community before making any contact 
with the African people whose lives would be directly affected by NEPAD. In fact, 
the civil society in Africa got most of the information about NEPAD from the for- 
eign press and not from the architects of the initiative. Representatives of many 
historically marginalized and deprived groups consider NEPAD as yet another 
external imposition (which is oaly different from the SAPs in that it claims to 
safeguard services, especially to the poor) designed to generate benefits primarily 
for foreign capital, the metropolitan economies and a few privileged indigenous 
elites. 


Key Strategy 


To realize its objectives NEPAD calls for the integration of African economies 
into the post-Cold War global economy. Conditions for such integration include 
trade liberalization and the formation of free markets in Africa. NEPAD envisages 
institutional reforms that will significantly reduce the role played by the state in 
economic activities, with markets allowed to play a greater role in the allocation 
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of resources. Such reforms would also enhance the free movement of capital, 
allowing foreign investment to play a crucial role in national development. African 
economies are expected to become more and not less competitive. With these re- 
forms, Africa will receive more “development” aid, debt relief and investment 
from the developed countries, although NEPAD places more emphasis on foreign 
investment than on the other sources of external funds. In addition, African coun- 
tries will enjoy improved access to the markets of the industrialized countries of 
the North. 

However, critics argue that forcing African countries to integrate into a global 
system whose rules of operation were designed to advance the interests of the 
developed countries is unwise and would only further marginalize Africa and its 
citizens. Since the days of colonialism, it is argued, the relationship between Africa 
and the metropolitan countries has been asymmetric—the West European countries 
and the United States have enormous power to determine the outcomes of any 
relationship between them and Africa. The results of this unequal relationship 
have been continued poverty and underdevelopment in the continent. Further 
integration into the global system under existing conditions, critics of NEPAD 
argue, will only exacerbate A frica’s already dismal economic position and push 
the continent further to the global periphery.’ 

Further, the strategy chosen by NEPAD is not very different from that prescribed 
by the SAPs imposed on Africa by the IMF and the World Bank. NEPAD fails to 
realize that the SAPs actually contributed to numerous economic and social prob- 
lems that the continent currently suffers from. The critics agree that the goals put 
forth by NEPAD are noble but argue that the strategy being adopted by it will not 
achieve those goals and will instead plunge Africa into an even bigger develop- 
ment crisis. Many alternative strategies have been suggested. Below we examine 
one of them. 

Those who argue in favour of an alternative strategy believe that each African 
country should place human needs above profit maximization. Access to drinking 
water is used to illustrate their argument. In the method chosen by NEPAD, these 
critics argue, water provision in say, Soweto, South Africa, or any other muni- 
cipality in Africa, would be provided by some private company (local or inter- 
national) which would function on the basis of profit. However, it is quite possible 
that the price fixed by the company on market considerations cannot be afforded 
by the consumers. In the NEPAD way, the critics argue, those unable to pay the 
market price for water would not have access to it.'6 
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The alternative way calls for the government to declare certain goods basic needs 
that all citizens must be granted access to. Clean water, food, adequate housing, 
electricity, basic education and transportation are considered some of these basic 
needs. These facilities, critics of NEPAD argue, cannot and should not be subjected 
to the whims of profit maximizing firms, especially if African countries are to de- 
pend on foreign investment to do so. For one thing, granting foreign capital the 
competitive advantages (for example, tax holidays, favourable profit repatriation 
terms, free land, subsidized loans, exemptions from various local statutes, etc.) 
that they require before they agree to invest in an African country can cause sig- 
nificant shortfalls in public revenues and endanger fiscal viability. The government 
must guarantee citizens’ access to these basic needs, regardless of who produces 
and distributes them. But it is feared that NEPAD, despite its good intentions, 
would “surrender the human rights of the people of Africa (their rights to food, 
water, energy, etc.) to the whims of a volatile and untrustworthy global capital”."” 
Proponents of the alternative strategy ‘argue that African governments should first 
guarantee these basic needs/services to their citizens and then oversee the process’ 
through which such services would be provided either by the private or public’ 
sector. 


Core Principles 


The basic thrust of NEPAD is reflected in the set of core principles embedded in 
the initiative. As has already been mentioned, the first principle involves good 
governance in its broadest sense—a concept that includes good corporate, eco- 
nomic and political governance. Good governance, it is believed by its proponents, 
will at the very least, entail (a) transparency and accountability in both the public and 
private spheres (that is, the absence of corruption, rent seeking and other forms 
of opportunism); (b) maintenance of the rule of law; (c) provision for traders with 
incentives that enhance their involvement in productive activities; (d) protection 
of the person and property of individuals; (e) enforcement of property rights and 
freely negotiated contracts; and ( f) the maintenance of an institutional environment 
conducive to mutually beneficial free exchange, peaceful coexistence and free 
mobility of people. This calls for the establishment and sustaining within each ' 
country of suitable institutions that support the market, guarantee economic free- ' 
dom, promote peaceful coexistence of population groups, ensure the “mobility” 
of citizens (that is, allow for free internal migration), and enhance wealth creation. 
Poverty eradication efforts cannot be successful in the absence of good gov- 
ernance. The latter is essential for the efficient and productive employment of 
resources to create the wealth that can then be used to deal with poverty and im- 
prove the standard of living of the people, especially those who during the last - 
forty years have been impoverished by perverse economic policies. Further, good 
governance is built and relies on the principles of participation and inclusiveness. 
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Thus, any effort to introduce and sustain good governance in Africa must first 
emancipate the people and provide them with the facilities to participate fully 
and effectively in national development. 

Good governance, however, is a function of each country’s overall institutional 
framework. Hence, the first requirement for each African country is to engage the 
relevant stakeholder groups in reconstruction and reconstitution of the post-colonial 
state through democratic constitution making. This is where NEPAD seems to run 
into problems. First, as has already been mentioned, the behaviour of its architects 
appears to contradict one of the most important principles of the initiative—mass 
participation. There is greater effort to please and appease external actors than to 
enhance the’ participation of the people. Second, from the point of view of most 
African countries, NEPAD is an externally imposed initiative. Yet, the economies 
of all these countries are likely to be affected significantly should it be imple- 
mented. For example, for attracting foreign direct investment (FDD into the con- 
tinent, NEPAD stipulates that any African country which does not participate in its 
“Economic and Political Governance Initiatives” (that is, any country that violates 
these governance norms imposed on them by NEPAD) would be subject to western 
sanctions, even though most of these African countries were not party to the devel- 
opment of these norms. As argued by Tandon,'* Nigeria, reacting to Zimbabwe’s 
land policy (which western investors, led by Britain, have criticized as draconian 
and not in the best interest of global capital), could then accuse Zimbabwe of 

' contributing to‘economic and political instability in the region (and endangering 
the flow of FDI) and propose that global sanctions be applied. Does Nigeria or 
South Africa, through NEPAD, have the right to determine which African country 
should get FDI from the West? Finally, how will NEPAD establish within each 
African country the types of laws and institutions that promote and enhance good 
governance? Since the late 1980s, African countries have been struggling with 
the transition to democratic governance systems. Although there have been a few 
successes, the transition in most countries in the continent has not moved beyond 
elections. Many of these countries are yet to deepen and institutionalize democracy. 
If, after more than forty years of independence, most African countries have not 
been able to equip themselves with institutional arrangements that promote good 
governance, how is NEPAD going to achieve that goal? It is true that the goal of 
transforming the post-colonial state to provide citizens with more effective gov- 
ernance structures is an achievable one. However, strategies adopted by NEPAD, 
all of which depend a great deal on external funding, support and direction, may 
not achieve such a goal. 

The second core principle is entrenchment of democracy, peace and security. 
Democracy, to the extent that it improves the ability of relevant stakeholders in 
each African country to participate in governance, should contribute significantly 
to a climate where peace and security can be sustained. During most of the 
post-independence period in Africa, power has been concentrated in the centre. 
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In some countries, certain ethnic groups have been permanently excluded from 
participating in the public policy process. The introduction, deepening and 
sustaining of democracy is expected to involve the devolution of power away 
from the centre and in favour of regional and local political institutions. A de- 
centralized model of governance can bring many benefits for Africans. It can be 
more responsive to the interests, values and needs of both large (dominant) and 
small ethnic groups. It can also bring the government closer to the people to make 
it more relevant for their day-to-day living. Again, the important question is: how 
does NEPAD achieve this? 

The third core principle is sound economic policy making and EEE 
In 1996, Mancur Olson argued that the most important problem with regard to the 
economic development of poor countries was the inability of the domestic economy 
to fully realize its production potentials through the involvement and efforts of its 
utilizers. A country cannot realize its production potential if it is unable to effi- 
ciently exploit all the gains from specialization and trade. Except for a few, many' 
countries have failed to realize “many of the largest gains from specialization and 
trade”. This is mainly because these countries lack “the institutions that enforce. 
contracts impartially, and so they lose most of the gains from those transactions 
(like those in the capital market) that require impartial third party enforcement.”!?' 
In fact, most of the countries in Africa today do not have institutions that can 
guarantee the long-term security of property rights and hence have been unable- 
to attract the necessary investment in capital intensive manufacturing processes. . 

Effective poverty eradication requires that economic policy be sound, relevant ' 
and enhance the ability of all the people, especially the poor, to use their resources 
and talents productively to create the wealth that they need. It is true that NEPAD ` 
considers sound economic policy important. But does NEPAD enhance the ability 
of each African country to achieve soundness in its economic policy, especially 
given the fact that the initiative seems to pander to external interests? Traditionally, | 
rural dwellers, whose agricultural activities have contributed significantly to 
national output in the African counties, have rarely been consulted in the develop- 
ment and execution of national economic policy. As a consequence, most public 
policies have failed to reflect the interests of this important section of society. 
Instead, public policy has been employed regularly as a tool to redistribute income 
and wealth in favour of urban-based politically dominant groups. In order for the 
African countries to produce sound economic policies, they must make the process 
democratic. 

The fourth core principle elaborated in the NEPAD document is productive | 
partnerships between African countries and their bilateral and multilateral partners. 
The main objective is to enhance the ability of each African country to participate 
in the global economy through development aid, foreign investment, export and 
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import trade, cultural and intellectual exchanges, etc. Partnerships between African 
entrepreneurs and those in the developed world, if they are voluntary and mutually 
beneficial, would serve, well to deal with the problems of underdevelopment in the 
continent. However, there 1s doubt whether what NEPAD is proposing would ac- 
tually lead to such a beneficial partnership or result in a mere perpetuation of the 
one-sided dependency imposed on the continent during colonialism and which 
continued throughout the Cold War period. 

A former executive secretary of the Economic Commission for Africa argued 
that although African leaders see NEPAD as a partnership between them and 
donors for the elimination of poverty in the continent and the improvement of 
living conditions, especially among historically deprived groups and communities, 
the donors do not see or admit to such a relationship.” Western countries view 
themselves as generous nations seeking to help Africa pull itself out of a develop- 
ment quagmire that has haunted the continent during the entire post-independence 
period. In its self-appointed role as the “benevolent guardian” of Africa and 
Africans, the West has appropriated for itself the right to dictate policy and 
determine the destiny of the continent and its people. According to this view, 
the West is the donor and Africa the recipient; there is no partnership between the 
West and African leaders for the development of the continent. Therefore, the 
relationship is one-sided, with the bulk of the benefits accruing to the metropolitan 
economies. 

Further, it is not clear how NEPAD expects to build productive partnerships 
with nations that continue to see Africa simply as a source of cheap raw materials 
for their industries and markets for their excess production. African governments 
should have first sought to develop partnerships between themselves and their 
people before venturing into “negotiations” with external actors. Such partnerships 
would have allowed the African leaders to fully understand and appreciate the 
nature of the continent’s development problems and gather from the people what 
strategies they believe should be adopted to deal with those. Negotiations with 
external actors would have made sense only after full and effective consultations 
with the people. 

The final core principle relates to domestic ownership and leadership. The ex- 
perience of the last forty years has shown that unless Africans can claim ownership 
of development programmes and exercise full control over their formulation and 
implementation, such programmes are not likely to succeed. Ownership and control 
of public policy by relevant stakeholder groups is critical for the success of any 
poverty alleviation-programme. Experiences with the IMF and World Bank im- 
posed SAPs have proved that lack of ownership and participation cause a great 
deal of public resentment and hostility. Without local ownership, development 
programmes are not likely to be accepted or recognized at the local level as legitimate 
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tools for poverty alleviation. Thus, poverty can only be tackled effectively and 
communities developed when the local people are allowed to lead the SENEO: 
ment process.?! 


Challenges of Poverty Eradication 


As to the question whether NEPAD is a viable poverty eradication tool for Africa, 
the answer has to be in the negative for many reasons. First, many Africans find 
western support for NEPAD ironic and view it with suspicion given the fact that, 
since independence, they have never been allowed to decjde their own policies 
by the international financial institutions with the complicity of western donors.” 
In fact, the Bretton Woods institutions effectively derailed several “home-grown” 
development efforts (for example, The Lagos Plan of Action) and forced the con- 
tinent to remain on the periphery of the global economy. The SAPs caused many 
development problems for Africa, including endangenng food security. For 
example, the IMF’s obsession with the production of cash crops (like coffee, 
bananas, cocoa, and cotton), which could be exported and the earnings from which 
could be used to service the debt, forced African governments to adopt agricultural 
policies that discouraged the production of foodstuffs. In the process, many coun- 
tries sacrificed food security for debt service.” If that was the past experience 
why did the World Bank and the IMF, as well as many developed countries, wel- 
come NEPAD with such enthusiasm? Is it because it is actually a vehicle for the 
maximization of western objectives in Africa or have the West and these multilateral 
institutions suddenly changed their attitudes toward African development? It is 
true that in recent years, especially since the end of the Cold War, the western 
industrial market economies have been hinting at an attitude change with respect 
to their views of underdevelopment in Africa. However, many of the post-Cold 
‘War efforts initiated and carried out by the West (for example, various “debt relief” 
efforts, including Heavily Indebted Poor Countries [HIPC]), have failed to have 
any significant impact on poverty eradication in the continent. 

The influence of the international financial institutions on Africa would have 
been minimized had African policy makers not been so dependent on external 
resources, In addition, most of these leaders had very narrow domestic political 
bases, headed regimes that did not enjoy the support of the people at large and 
were known for their reluctance to utilize the available resources for the develop- 
ment of their own people. Hence, while the World Bank and the IMF may be at 
fault for contributing to the failure of many of Africa’s development initiatives, it 


2 JO. Thonvbere, “Africa in the Twenty-first Century: The Challenges and Opportunities,” in 
JM Mbaku, ed., Preparing Afnca for the Twenty-first Century: Strategies for Peaceful Coexistence 
and Sustainable Development (Aldershot, UK- Ashgate, 1999). 

2 Adedeji, “Keynote Address’. Also see J.O. Ihonvbere, Nigeria: The Politics of Adjustment and 
Democracy (Brunswick, NJ: Transaction, 1994) 

B K. Dunn, “Tales from the Dark Side: Afnca’s Challenge to International Relations Theory,” 
Journal of Third World Studies, vol 17, no. 1, 2000, pp. 61-90 
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is important to note that the lack of political will and resources doomed the majority 
of these initiatives. NEPAD is likely to suffer a similar fate. l 

During the colonial period, the West through its mercantile companies dictated 
development policy in Africa. Throughout the Cold War, it continued to interfere 
in Africa’s development through its transnational firms. Even after the end of the 
Cold War, the West’s approach to Africa's development remains the same. This 
externally-led development policy continues to cause major problems for Africa 
and its people. These include inequality in the distribution of income and wealth; 
agro-ecological degradation; violent ethnic mobilization; increased levels of pov- 
erty and material deprivation, especially among historically marginalized groups 
and communities; corruption, rent seeking, and other forms of political oppor- 
tunism; and marginalization of indigenous entrepreneurship. The NEPAD initiative 
seems to offer opportunities for the West to continue with its exploitation of African 
resources for its own benefit, despite the fact that the initiative is projected by its 
proponents as a vehicle for genuine development in the continent. As already 
mentioned, NEPAD is an elite-driven and top-down initiative developed by a few 
African leaders with the help of their foreign benefactors, with virtually no input 
from the continent’s most important stakeholders—the people. In fact, most of 
the continent’s political leaders were not even consulted. 

Genuine poverty eradication efforts in Africa must be built upon (a) self-reliance; 
(b) self-sustaining development projects; (c) fair and equitable distribution of the 
benefits of economic growth; and (d) popular participation. The various failed 
development initiatives listed earlier emphasized these fundamental principles 
which NEPAD also emphasizes. Further, like the previous initiatives, it also de- 
pends on the donor community for resources and, therefore, subjects itself to sig- 
nificant levels of direct supervision by the Bretton Woods institutions. Does such 
control by the Bretton Woods institutions not contradict and indeed invalidate the 
argument that NEPAD is home-grown and owned by Africans? Would not its _ 
control by the international financial institutions exacerbate A frica’s neo-colonialist 
position and further marginalize the continent in the global economy and inter- 
national affairs? Can NEPAD successfully free Africa from the grips of the Bretton 
Woods institutions and finally place the continent on the road to genuine sustainable 
development? This seems unlikely if funding for NEPAD is to come primarily 
from international donors, and African leaders remain essentially unable or un- 
willing to pursue development initiatives that effectively utilize domestic resources 
for wealth creation.™ 

The expectations of NEPAD are that the developed market economies would 
transfer large amounts of financial resources and technology to Africa as was 
done to Europe through the Marshall Plan shortly after the Second World War. 
However, unlike NEPAD, the Marshall Plan was a mutually beneficial arrangement 
between the United States and the European countries. The United States provided 
the financial resources that pulled Europe out of its post-war development quagmire. 


* Adedeji, “Keynote Address”. 
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Europe’s rapid recovery was crucial to US business and security interests. A peace- 
ful and economically powerful western Europe created an important market for, 
US trade and provided a critical ally in the fight against communism. While genuine 
development can turn Africa into an important trade partner for the US and other’ 
developed economies and provide them a reliable partner in the fight against 
global terrorism, NEPAD does not appear to be the sort of initiative that would 
accomplish these objectives. $ 

Further, although the Second World War destroyed a lot of Europe’s economic 
infrastructure, the foundation of its institutional framework remained intact. In 
addition, there was great potential for the mobilization of the human capital needed 
to effectively manage both political and economic institutions. Hence, financial 
resources were needed to rehabilitate this potential and put Europe on the road to 
development. Today’s Africa, however, is not like Europe after the Second World 
War. As argued by Adedeji, there is no damaged infrastructure to rehabilitate as 
was the case in post-war Europe.” Throughout Africa, economic infrastructure 
needs to be constructed from scratch. In addition, the post-colonial state must be 
completely dismantled and reconstructed to provide structures of governance that 
are relevant to the lives of the people—structures that enhance the ability of the 
people to achieve self-reliance, sustainable development, peaceful coexistence 
and full and effective participation in political and economic governance. Given 
NEPAD’s underlying assumption of and dependence on increased development 
aid and investment from the developed countries, it is doubtful if ıt can pursue 
these principles. On the other hand, independent pursuit of a self-reliant develop- 
ment strategy is unrealistic for NEPAD. In that case, Africa is not likely to receive 
any resources from the West to finance the programmes underlined in the initiative. 
This is the real dilemma. ~ 

The NEPAD document does not mention how it will force the global system to 
become fairer and treat African traders in a more equitable manner. It, however, 
leaves the task to the international community, meaning the Bretton Woods insti- 
tutions and their benefactors, the developed market economies. Critics of NEPAD 
consider this very naive. Why should the West change a global trading system, . 
that brings them huge benefits and replace it with one that is likely to place them 
on a competitive disadvantage?™* 

Finally, even if the global trading rules are made fairer and more equitable, 
Africa would still be unable to compete sffectively because the existing institutional 
arrangements in most African countries do not enhance and support investment 
in productive activities. Instead, they excourage cormuption, rent seeking and other 
forms of opportunism, making it very difficult for Africans to engage in entre- 
preneurial activities and produce goods that can compete globally both in terms 
of price and quality. NEPAD has promised, of course, to force African countries 


5 Ibid. 
% Tandon, “Critical Civil Society Perspectives”; Tandon, “NEPAD and FDIs”; Adedeji, “Keynote 
Address”. 
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to change their domestic institutional environments and provide traders with more 
effective laws and institutions. But how that objective will be achieved is not 
clearly articulated. 


Institutional Reforms: Key to Africa’s Development 


The most urgent need in Africa today is for each country to create enough wealth 
to meet rising aspirations of the people and deal effectively with poverty. To 
generate the wealth that they need, Africans must equip themselves with institutions 
that support market activities. Such institutions are critical in the fight against 
poverty. For example, market-supporting institutions determine access to credit 
and either enhance or constrain the ability of the poor to use their talents and re- 
sources in productive ways. It is now well known that weak institutions encourage 
and sustain corrupt bureaucracies, making it quite difficult for the poor to have 
access to life sustaining public goods and services (for example, clean water, 
health services, education, etc.). If the police and the judiciary are corrupt, investors 
(both domestic and foreign) are likely to see the state as unwilling to protect their 
property rights and hence are not likely to engage in those activities that create 
wealth and provide resources for poverty elimination. If, for example, a country 
does not have mechanisms for the effective and fair resolution of trade disputes, 
the development of trade and markets is likely to be stunted. On the other hand, 
the presence of legal systems that adjudicate disputes in a fair and impartial manner 
usually encourages firms to undertake riskier (but critical) investment activities.” 
Although NEPAD recognizes the importance of strong institutions for poverty 
alleviation and ‘economic development, the initiative’s interest in institutional 
reforms seems to be driven by the desire to attract foreign resources to the continent. 
State reconstruction in Africa must be undertaken to enhance the ability of the 
people to govern themselves and allocate their resources efficiently and equitably 
and to please external actors. 

Since a country’s institutions have a significant impact on tho 
conflicts are resolved, they play a crucial role in the effeg 
ethnic conflicts. Destructive ethnic mobilization is likely, 
country’s institutions provide all ethnic groups with fair 
competition for scarce resources and the benefits of 
structures for the peaceful resolution of conflict. Hen 
is to provide all the diverse groups with institutions 
live together peacefully. The NEPAD initiative, as 
clear on how these institutions would be develo 
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in Africa. Where the mass media is already making a significant contribution to 
exposing corrupt behaviour in public services, policy makers should develop insti- 
tutions that enhance and promote transparency, as well as utilize the information 
generated by the press to prosecute those implicated in corruption. Laws should 
be passed that enhance the ability of the media to function as a watchdog on the 
activities of the civil service and other sectors of society. In the area of state re- 

` gulation of economic activity, institutions should be developed that complement 
private sector activities and enhance the ability of entrepreneurs to engage in 
productive activities. 

Second, more effective and sustainable institutions should be created through 
innovation and experimentation. While innovating institutions, it is important to 
make the process participatory and inclusive. As evident from the development 
of microfinance systems in Bangladesh, it is critical that various sections within 
the society be involved in all aspects of development and implementation of pol- 
icy.” The government must be willing to cooperate with the private sector also. 
This is how individuals and communities can participate in the development pro- 
cess while power is devolved away from the centre in favour of regional and local 
bodies. In fact, allowing local communities to produce some of the public goods 
and services that they need will not only encourage innovations but also improve 
governance. 

Third, it is essential to improve cooperation between communities through infor- 

/ mation flow and exchange. Free flow of information and relatively unregulated 
trade can contribute significantly to the building of institutions by creating demand 
for institutions that support markets. Free trade, of course, has other benefits. It 
expands the size of domestic markets, providing local entrepreneurs with the ability 
to exploit technological economies of scale more efficiently. Exposure to a larger 

- and more technologically sophisticated market implies that entrepreneurs will 
require formal institutions that provide them with the information they need to 

1 competitive, as well as serve them in the enforcement of contracts. Free 

s firms to new knowledge and improves the ability of managers to 

gently. It increases competition and forces businesses to be 
roduction and delivery of goods and services. It produces 
untries, forcing them to design new and additional in- 
ch risk. It brings new market participants from other 
likely to demand more effective institutions to govern 
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resources.” Increased competition can create the need for new institutions and at 
the same time make existing institutions more efficient. For example, in the mid- 
19908, many countries in Africa undertook the liberalization of their foreign ex- 
change markets. As part of the process, the government permitted privately owned 
foreign exchange bureaus to operate. In addition to the fact that the central bank’s 
monopoly on the sale and purchase of foreign exchange was broken, a significant 
level of venality associated with foreign exchange transactions in the central bank 
was reduced. A more competitive foreign exchange market in many of these coun- 
tries improved allocative efficiency and strengthened national financial markets. 
In addition, commercial banks became more efficient as they faced increased 
competition from foreign exchange bureaus and from foreign financial institutions. 

Competition between political units within a country can also lead to the creation 
of new institutions. For example, competition between states or provinces within 
a country for investment can lead to the creation of more educational institutions,’ 
to train the skilled manpower needed to attract investment Quite often, competition 
can actually reduce the need for formal (governmental) institutions, since the 
forces of competition can serve the functions previously performed by regulation. 

Institutional reforms, as suggested earlier, could result in the creation of new 
institutions, the dismantling of some existing ones and the strengthening of others. 
These activities will invariably alter, in a significant way, the relationship between 
the government and the diverse groups that it serves. Although many of the in- 
stitutional changes are expected to bring benefits for all Africans in the long term, 
it is important to recognize that in the short term some individuals and groups 
may suffer in terms of a reduced standard of living. Among those whose standard 
of living is expected to be affected negatively are the historically marginalized 
and excluded groups (for example, women, children and youth, rural dwellers 
and the urban poor). 

Let us now illustrate our point by limiting the discussion to just one aspect of 
institutional reforms—that involving privatization and increased reliance on mar- 
kets for the allocation of resources. Before we proceed, it is important to note that 
we fully support an increased role for the private sector as a way to improve 
resource allocation and enhance wealth creation. That said, let us then recognize 
that privatization involves the surrender of several public functions and their 
subsequent transfer to the private sector. Such a process has significant impact on 
governance and, hence, on the welfare of many citizens, primarily the poor who 
constitute the bulk of the population of most African countries. 

. Throughout Africa today, the poor are the least likely to have effective access 
to adequate healthcare, clean water, decent affordable housing or shelter, edu- 
cation, loans for entrepreneurial activities, prenatal care, sanitation services, 
electricity and other forms of power, legal representation, and other services es- 
sential for the maintenance of a reasonable standard of living. Implementation of 
the reforms mentioned above is expected to involve the privatization of many of 
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these services. Should that happen, advocates for the poor fear that many of these 
people—especially women, children and the youth, rural inhabitants, the urban 
poor and members of several minority ethnic groups—all of whom lack political 
influence and the resources to engage in market transactions, could suffer further 
marginalization and impoverishment. They could, for example, be deprived of 
free life sustaining services such as clean water and primary healthcare as the 
private sector would try to reduce costs and maximize profits. In the urban areas, 
for example, private operators may find delivering clean water to poor neighbour- 
hoods highly risky and not cost effective and as a result, decide not to provide 
these people with any service. Private producers and distributors of electricity 
may prefer to serve only urban areas where the infrastructure already exists for 
the servicing of households and business firms and neglect rural areas where 
delivery of services 1s likely to be more difficult and not as profitable. Privately 
owned financial institutions may decide not to lend money to rural farmers (espe- 
cially women) whose property rights are not well-defined and enforced and who, 
in many instances, cannot use their land as collateral for loans. 

Any institutional reforms to make markets function more effectively, therefore, 
may actually impose severe costs, at least in the short run, on vulnerable groups. 
How can these instituuonal reforms be undertaken without negatively affecting 
the welfare of the poor? The answer lies in the process through which the reforms 
are designed and executed. Again, we use the process of privatization to illustrate 
this point. 

Privatization can provide each African country with many benefits. These 
include: (a) increased participation of the private sector in productive activities, 
including wealth creation; (b) development and sustainability of a more market 
oriented economy; (c) provision of a more predictable and fair process for individ- 
uals and groups to compete for the benefits of economic growth and development; 
and (d) the achievement of a more efficient and competitive domestic economy, 
one that can participate more gainfully in the global economy. By reducing state 
activities in the economy, a significant level of discretion is taken away from 
civil servants and politicians, making it much more difficult for them to indulge 
in corruption and other forms of opportunism. Thus, if privatization is undertaken 
as part of a comprehensive programme to reconstruct the post-colonial state, the 
process can contribute significantly to improved economic and political governance. 

Of course, as has already been mentioned, privatization has important welfare 
implications for the poor. If the process is carried out in an undemocratic manner, 
the outcome will be a dispensation that is incapable of serving the needs and ex- 
pectations of all relevant stakeholders. Hence, the most effective way to undertake 
privatization is to begin with state reconstruction through democratic constitution 
making. The people must be enfranchised, empowered and provided the facilities 
to participate fully and effectively in institutional reconstruction. Through this 
process, the diverse groups in each country can define and elaborate in the con- 
stitution a role for the state that takes into consideration their needs and expect- 
ations. It is only after such a role for each level of government has been defined 
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that participants in the constitution-making process can determine which economic 
functions should be retained by the state (either in the short or long run) and 
which should be surrendered to the private sector. 

Further, adopting a decentralized governance structure can enhance the ability 
of local communities to determine a role for the government that maximizes their 
interests and allows them to provide adequate protection to all sections of society 
against unexpected changes in economic conditions. While market allocation 
should be the long-term goal for the country within a decentralized system, govern- 
mental jurisdictions at the local level can be allowed to offer fiscal packages that 
call for public subsidization (and in certain circumstances, public control) of certain 
basic services, in an effort to minimize the hardship associated with sudden govern- 
ment withdrawal from these critical sectors. In various critical areas (for example, 
healthcare, nutrition for children and pregnant mothers, HIV/AIDS education, pri- 
mary and adult education, credit counselling, especially for rural farmers, shelter, 
etc.), local governments may decide to retain subsidies, at Jeast in the short run, 
until their private sectors have developed the capacity to provide these services 
efficiently and in a manner affordable to their populations. 


Towards Regional Integration 


Africa must take care of its domestic problems before it can face the outside world. 
As described earlier, each country must engage in institutional reforms at the out- 
set. The African countries must create viable integration schemes that can help 
them (a) compete more gainfully in the global economy; (b) force a restructuring 
of the international trading system to minimize many of the disadvantages suffered 
by African traders; and (c) deal more effectively with the international financial 
system. 

The UN Economic Commission for Africa, the African Union, various opinion 
makers, and many social scientists working in Africa see regional economic inte- 
gration as a viable way to improve economic conditions in the continent and en- 
hance its ability to participate more gainfully in the global economy. First, the 
emergence of powerful economic blocs such as the European Union (EU) and the 
North American Free Trade Area (NAFTA) have made regional integration in 
Africa imperative. For one thing, if both NAFTA and the EU become protectionist, 
this could spell disaster for Africa, given the fact that most countries in the continent 
at present are engaged in a significant amount of trade with these two blocs. Sec- 
ond, given the relative economic strength of both the EU and NAFTA, these two 
are most likely to dominate global political and economic affairs for many years 
to come. The ability of African countries to participate in and benefit from a global 
economy dominated by NAFTA and the EU will largely depend on the level of 
the continent’s success at regional integration. Strong and viable regional inte- 
gration schemes will significantly strengthen the ability of the continent to negotiate 
with NAFTA, the EU, and other such economic unions for the benefits of global 
trade. Collective action will improve Africa’s bargaining power and allow the 
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continent to extract more benefits from international trade. Third, most Afrıcan 

‘countries have domestic markets that are quite small and not particularly viable. 
As a consequence, the development of industrial capacity is limited by the inability 
of local industries to efficiently and effectively exploit technological economies 
of scale. Regional integration will increase the size of domestic markets and en- 
hance the ability of local manufacturers to benefit from economies of scale. In 
addition, integration will also increase the area within which emerging domestic 
industries can be provided the assistance they need to grow, mature, and become 
globally competitive in terms of both price and output. Finally, regional integration 
will enhance the ability of African economies to cope with the challenges of global- 
ization. For example, regional cooperation could make it easier and more efficient 
for African countries to avail themselves of technological innovations in infor- 
mation processing and communication such as the Internet. 

Further, the basis of regional integration should not be confined to economic 
growth alone; instead it should be economic and human development. Unlike 
economic growth, development emphasizes eradication of poverty; the reduction 
of inequalities and inequities in the distnbution of income and wealth; improve- 
ments ın human capital formation; and technological innovations. Viewed from a 
broad perspective, the main objective of the integration scheme should be to har- 
monize economic development plans and seek to remove poverty from within 
the geographic area covered by the agreement.*! 

When economic development instead of growth is emphasized, the African 
Union will be allowed to examine the unequal distribution of the benefits of inte- 
gration and find appropriate ways to eliminate it. Here, equity should be judged 
from the level of the country, region within a country and the individual citizen. 
This approach minimizes emphasis on increases in per capita income as a measure 
of the gains from integration and promotes a more wholesome view of cooperation. 
Lawmakers at the union level can identity poor and deprived areas within the 
member countries for special emphasis by both the union as well as the respective 
governments. Hence, even depressed and marginalized areas within countries 
that have relatively high per capita incomes (for example, South Africa) can be 
identified and assisted. 


Conclusion 


During most of the post-independence period, Africans have been unable to find 
an effective way to use their resources and talents efficiently and productively to 
create the wealth they need. Thus, despite the fact that the continent is endowed 
with abundant natural and human resources, it remains one of the poorest regions 
of the world. Most of the development programmes designed and executed in the 
continent during the last several decades have failed to produce net benefits for 
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the people. Recently, a group of African leaders have put forth a new programme 
called NEPAD, which they claim would effectively transform the continent eco- 
nomically, socially, and politically and provide it with the wherewithal to achieve 
sustainable development and peaceful coexistence. 

NEPAD is based on a few core principles, which are considered to be the pre- 
conditions for economic, social, and political renewal. Unfortunately, like earlier ~ 
development initiatives. NEPAD is elite-driven, non-participatory, and dependent 
on external resources for its success. Instead of serving as an instrument of social, 
political, and economic transformation, it is most likely to keep Africans dependent 
on the industrial market economies and push the continent further to the periphery 
of the global system unless thorough institutional reforms in both political and 
economic spheres are achieved by involving all relevant stakeholders. 

Effective poverty alleviation efforts in Africa must begin with the enfranchise- 
ment of the African people so as to enable them to reconstruct the post-colonial 
state through democratic constitution making and putting in place the necessary 
institutional arrangements that enhance indigenous entrepreneurship and maximize 
the creation of wealth; promote peaceful coexistence of diverse groups; and ad- 
equately constrain the ruling elite from engaging in opportunistic behaviour. In 
addition, Africans should develop viable regional integration schemes, which will 
enhance their ability to compete gainfully in the global economy. Such schemes 
should also improve Africa’s ability to bring. changes in the international system 
that are more favourable to the maximization of the continent’s interests. 
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Regional Trading Arrangements in the Era of 
Globalization: An Indian Perspective" 


Manmohan Agarwal 








The interaction between global and regional aspects of international phenomena 
can be analysed for transactions in goods or in finance. One can also analyse the 
impact of globalization on regionalism—very often it is maintained that regional- 
ism is a way to manage globalization—or one can analyse the impact of regionalism 
on globalization. This article examines mainly transactions in trade even though 
financial transactions are becoming increasingly important for countries. It also 
attempts a brief discussion on the effect of globalization of capital and the two- 
way relation between globalization and regionalism. The concluding section deals 
with the impact of globalization on the Indian economy and whether regionalism 
is an answer to the challenges thrown up by globalization. 


Early Trends in Regional Trading Arrangements 


The rationale for regional preferential arrangements in trade has varied over the 
years. In the 1960s and 1970s, apart from the European Economic Community (EEC) 
the main focus of attention was on regional trading arrangements for developing 
countries.' The need for such arrangements among developing countries arose, in 
the view of some analysts, from the consequences of the import substituting 
industrialization strategies adopted by these countries. Under this strategy, goods 
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were produced mainly for the home market, which was small in scale. The small 
scale of production meant that economies of scale in production could not be 
realized leading to high costs of production, because of which these goods could 
not compete in the world market. The fact that under the strategy goods were 
produced for the domestic market under high rates of protection was not germane 
to the argument.” 

The failure of exports to grow rapidly caused frequent balance of payments 
(BOP) crises, leading to recourse to borrowing from the International Monetary 
Fund (IMF), and adoption of deflationary fiscal and monetary policies that dis- p 
rupted the growth process. 

One way out of the dilemma was to improve the access for the exports of these 
countries into the markets of the developed countries. Developing countries were 
very dependent on the exports of primary commodities and Prebisch had argued 
that the prices of primary commodities tended to decline, so that expansion of ex- 
port volumes did not lead to a concomitant increase in export earnings and thus 
resulted ın BOP deficits. Developing countries also tried to get preferential market 
access for their exports of manufactures. Though the General Agreement on Tariffs 
and Trade (GATT) did set up a three-man expert committee to look into the issue 
of primary commodities, nothing happened. In the 1950s and 1960s, there was 
considerable dispute about whether prices of primary goods actually tended to 
decline; following the substantial decrease immediately after the Korean War, 
these prices had'shown a tendency to increase.> Moreover, GATT was not geared 
towards dealing with the problem of commodity prices or of preferential access 
for manufactures;‘ it was more geared towards reciprocal exchange of tariff cuts 
through negotiations. 

Regional trading arrangements among developing countries were suggested as 
another way out of this dilemma. Larger production for the regional market would 
enable the exploitation of economies of scale, lower costs of production and make 
the goods competitive in the world market. 

Many schemes among developing countries were initiated. But none of them 
were successful.* A major problem in the schemes was the need to ensure that the 


> The later stress that adoption of import subsutution policies implied simultaneously a bias 
against exports was not stressed at that time. 

> Technical objections were raised against the methodology adopted by Prebisch. Also, the rise 
in commodity prices in the post-Korean War period seemed to invalidate his analysis. There has 
been a long-standing belief among economists that ın the long run, prices of primary commodiues 
would rise as we run out of resources, a belief now taken over by many environmentalists. For a 
detailed discussion of the issue of the terms of trade of prmary prices and further references, see 
John Spraos, Inequalizing Trade? A Study of Traditional North/South Specialization in the Context 
of Terms of Trade Concepts (Oxford: Clarendon Press, 1983). 

‘The Generalized System of Preferences that gives exports of developing countries preferential 
access to the markets of the developed countries was designed and approved by GATT later. But 
the scheme had quite stringent limits that restricted the benefits to developing countries 

3 For a detailed discussion of these early schemes and an analysis of the reasons for their failure, 
soe Manmohan Agarwal, “South-South Trade: Building Block or Bargaining Chip,” in J Whalley, 
od , Rules, Power and Credibility (Toronto: Macmullan, 1991) 
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benefits from the scheme were distributed equitably among the members. Since 
some members were more advanced industrially than others, it was feared that 
they would garner most of the benefits. Equity was to be preserved by appropriately 
allocating industnes among the members. But this did not work as no objective 
rule for such allocation could be devised. Also, equity is difficult to measure so 
there were disputes regarding the extent of benefits being conferred by the regional 
schemes. For instance, Kenya was the most industrially advanced country in East 
Africa and exported more manufactures to Uganda and Tanzania than the latter 
did to Kenya. After the establishment of the East African Community, exports of 
manufactures from Uganda and Tanzania to Kenya increased. The problem then 
was how to measure the increase. Since the exports from Uganda and Tanzania 
started from a low base, although they showed a larger percentage increase, in 
absolute terms, the increase was smaller. The effect was therefore muddied in the 
disputes that occurred. Moreover, sometimes, as in the case of the East African 
Community, differences in economic ideology also played a 1ole in worsening 
relations. Whereas Kenya adopted a free market approach to economic manage- 
ment and development, Tanzania adopted a socialist approach. Personal differences 
among leaders also had its effect. Another important issue was that until the schemes 
took off, relatively junior ministers were in charge of negotiations who found it 
difficult to get the approval of their ministerial colleagues in the context of plans 
agreed to in the regional meetings. Hence these schemes failed to grow and senior 
ministers were not interested in being in charge of regional matters.’ As a conse- 
quence, the schemes were either stillborn or stagnated after some initial success. 

Even the seemingly successful Association of South-East Asian Nations 
(ASEAN) has had very little impact on intraASEAN trade. IntraASEAN exports, 
as a proportion of total exports by the countries of the region, have shown prac- 
tically no increase, fluctuating at just over 20 per cent. A more recent regional 
trading bloc, MERCOSUR, reveals a similar story. Trade among the MERCOSUR 
countries has not grown as a proportion of their total trade after the signing of the 
agreement. Much of the increase had occurred before the actual signing of the 
agreement in 1994. One of the reasons for the lack of dynamism of trade among 
developing countries is that the level of trade is determined by the level of income, 
and the developed countnes account for about 70 per cent of world income and 
so account for about 70 per cent of exports from the developing world. In Latin 
America, Brazil is the largest economy and so is usually the most important de- 
veloping country trade partner for practically all the other Latin American coun- 
tries. Similarly, the rapid increase in incomes in East Asia has seen a large increase 
in India’s trade with the region. 


* For instance, members of the Andean Pact struggled for almost twenty years with this problem 
7 In contrast, the strong political leadership of Schmidt and de Estaing was responsible for the 
successful adoption of the scheme for reduced fluctuations of the currencies of the European Union 
(EU) members and that paved the way for the latter adoption of a single currency. For a discussion 
of their role and the various considerations and strategies that resulted in the adoption of the scheme, 
see P Ludlow, The Making of the Exropean Monetary System (London: Butterworth Scientific, 1982) 
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After some disenchantment with such schemes, there has been a revival of interest 
in the 1990s.* There are a number of motivations for such a rebirth. First, develop- 
ing countries are now playing a much larger role in multilateral trade negotiations. 
The developing country membership of the GATT/World Trade Organization 
(WTO) has grown considerably. The countries wish to increase their bargaining 
“power in these negotiations and forming a regional trading arrangement will, 
they believe, improve their bargaining power. But there is no such evidence to this 
effect. The use of a PTA as a bargaining chip is not merely a prerogative of the 
developing countries. Developed countries, particularly the US, have used PTAs, 
especially bilateral trade agreements, to wean away opposition for their negotiating 
position and bolster it at the multilateral level. When developing countries were 
successfully resisting the US position on Intellectual Property Rights (IPR) during 
the Uruguay Round (UR), the US negotiated trade-related aspects of intellectual 
property right (TRIPS) as part of bilateral deals which were much more stringent, 
and then used these deals to push through a TRIPS agreement in the Round. For 
instance, the IPR regime under North America Free Trade Agreement (NAFTA) 
was much more stringent than what was acceptable to developing countries under 
the negotiations for the Uruguay Round. This was true of the labour and 
environmental standards as well. Once such a bilateral agreement is signed, that 
particular country is removed from the coalition opposing such measures at the 
multilateral level. The developed countries are adopting a similar strategy with 
regard to labour standards, having failed as yet to get the green light for the in- 
clusion of negotiations on labour standards in the Doha Round. Second, increasing 
incomes in some developing countries and barriers erected by some developed 
countries to dynamic exports from developing countries’—the so-called contingent 
protection—increases the attractiveness of a regionally more secure market.'° Such 
a rationale perhaps explains the rise of MERCOSUR and the attractiveness of 
ASEAN, not only for its existing members, but for other neighbouring countries 
as well.'' Third, the rise of or the threat of the rise of contingent protection in a 


* For a disussion of the new preferential trading arrangements between developed and developing 
countnes, ses Jagdish Bhagwat: and Arvind Panagariya, eds, The Economics of Preferential Trade 
Agreements (Washington, DC.: AEI Press, 1996); John Whalley, “Regional Trade Arrangements ın 
North America: CUSTA and NAFTA,” in J de Melo and Arvind Panagariya, eds, New Dimensions 
in Regional Integration (Cambridge. Cambridge University Press, 1993) ` 

* Exports follow income and so a strong regional economy or. of economies can provide a 
centre around which others can gather Furthermore, there is evidence that the technologically 
more advanced goods are exported first to other developing countries; the more mature products 
are exported to the developed countries. 

1° The question whether such barriers are increasing 1s a contentious issue. There are clearly 
periods when such barners have tended to increase, e.g , the late’ 1980s. But it is more difficult to 
argue that they have increased over the longer term. 

! Even more remote countries do not wish to be left out as shown by the development of Asia- 
Pacific Economic Cooperation (APEC). 
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major trading partner can be a stimulus to have a PTA with that partner. Such a desire 
would explain Canada’s initiative to have a free trade pact with the US. A number 
of regional trading arrangements have been established between developing 
countries and developed countries, such as NAFTA, or between the countries of 
eastern Europe and the EU, or between various countries mainly in North Africa 
and the EU, to try to protect an important market. The US market was very import- 
ant for Mexico, but was made uncertain by threats of various kinds of contingent 
protection. Threats of contingent protection could be eliminated by such trading 
arrangements. Fourth, developing countries may form a PTA to lend credibility 
to the sustainability of the reforms that have already been introduced and assure 
that there would be no rollback. For instance, Mexico’s championing of the NAFTA 
is often ascribed to the need for the government to convince foreign investors 
that there would be no rollback of the reforms. Other means may also be used to 
build credibility of the reforms—establishing credibility of the trade reforms 
introduced in Mexico was given as the reason for Mexico’s earlier application for 
membership to GATT as tariffs could be bound at GATT.” 

Motivation for a PTA may encompass more than one of the above reasons. The 
agreements signed by Central European countries with the EU, immediately after 
the collapse of the command economy, had a political reason apart from these 
countries’ desire to protect their exports from the contingent protection measures 
the EU was adopting. The political motive was to signal the final demise of the 
old order. 

The above review of the changing motivations for PTAs and their experience 
suggests that the traditional reason for PTAs of increasing trade among the partners, 
the “trade creation” part of Viner’s argument, has not really worked." Even where 
trade has increased, as between Mexico and the US, the increase has been fa- 
cilitated, in fact caused, by the capital investments that have occurred and spurred 
by particular tariff rules. Consequently, much of the trade has been of the “trade 
diverting” kind rather than the “trade creating” kind—at the expense of other 
developing countries and severely reducing world welfare. It is difficult to judge 


~ 


12 Of course, credibility can be a tricky issue as the nature of the problem may change. For 
instance, many economists and publications such as the Flnanclal Times and the Economist had 
championed the establishment of independent central benks to lend credibility in the fight against 
inflation Today, the Economitt believes that the danger 1s from deflation and 1s bemoaning this 
independence of central banks as they can resist popular pressure for a looser monetary policy In 
particular, it is criticizing the European Central Bank’s refusal to reduce interest rates, while pressure 
1s mounung on governments to ditch the targets under the fiscal stability pact 

D Viner had analysed the effects of customs union through thelr trade creating and trade diverting 
effects. Later, Lipsey and Bhagwati had shown that this was not sufficient as the issue was of second 
best welfare comparisons. Balassa had applied the concepts of trade creation and trade diversion to 
the case of the EEC. Jacob Viner, The Customs Union Issue (Amsterdam: North Holland, 1950); 
R.G. Lipsey, “The Theory of Customs Union: A General Survey,” Economic Journal, voL 70, 
1960; Bela Balassa, “Trade Creation and Trade Diversion in the European Common Market,” 
Economic Journal, 1967; Jagdish Bhagwati, “Trade-Diverting Customs Union and Welfare 
Improvement: A Clarification,” Economic Journal, vol. 81, 1971. 
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the validity of the credibility argument as credibility is difficult to measure. The 
experience with monetary arrangements, ın which case also the credibility argu- 
ment has been used, would suggest a negative answer. Price wage controls during 
an inflationary explosion or the use of currency boards to lend credibility show 
that while such measures may afford the policy makers some time, long-term 
success depends on the basic soundness of the policies being followed. Other- 
wise, the short-run success is followed by an even greater crisis.'4 What about the 
argument for increasing bargaining power? Again, there is little evidence to suggest 
that PTAs among developing countries have enhanced their bargaining power. 
Practically all developing countries are very smal] and even when a number of 
them combine, their total share of world trade still remains small so that net increase 
in bargaining power may be limited. Against this must be set the increased difficulty 
of arriving at a common negotiating position and the loss of flexibility in nego- 
tiation as consensus would have to be reached for any changes. 

Despite the very limited benefits from PTAs at the national level, there is 
increasing popularity of such agreements. The answer perhaps lies in political 
economy underpinnings and rent-seeking behaviour. In the past, tariffs, and in 
developing countries Qualitative Restrictions (QRs), were the main sources of 
rent seeking." With tariffs bound at the GATT, rent-seeking activities were initially 
channellized into contingent protection measures. The serious criticism of such 
measures and the tightening of some of the rules, for instance regarding safeguards 
in the UR, have forced vested interests to innovate. PTAs may be then the answer 
to rent seeking in the new environment. Each group tries to pressurize the govem- 
ment to have a PTA with its main market(s), 


Regionalism and Globalization? 


In what way is regionalism a response to globalization? The earlier argument for 
PTAs among developing countries meant that regionalism was actually a prelude 
to globalization. In the new circumstances, regionalism may still play such a role. 
But the newer reasons for regionalism suggest that it is a very lop-sided response. 


H The experience of Argentina has shown thal taking away the power of money creation from 
the government through the operation of a currency board does not solve the problems of macro 
management and credibility particularly in a dynamic sense in that the government may not at 
some time in the future indulge in inflationary policies. 

'S Rent seeking and tanft setting in the US Congress is a well-researched subject. The consequences 
could at times be disastrous, e g., the Hawley Smoot Bull that raised tariffs in the 1930s and 
contributed to the subsequent decline ın trade and the severity of the depression. Congress willingly 
gave up its tanit setting power in order to avoid pressure from conatituents and at the same time 
helping form nationally beneficial policies But many argue that this has merely deflected rent 
seeking mto newer channels For a general analysts of rent seeking and more broadly unproductive 
activities, see Jagdish Bhagwati, ‘Durectly-Unproductive Profit-seeking (DUP) Activities,” Journa! 
of Political Economy, 1982, pp 988-1002 For a general analysis of rent seeking, see A.O Krueger, 
“The Political Economy of the Rent-secking Society,” American Economic Review, vol 69, 1974, 
pp 291-303. 
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While it may help protect a market which 1s being threatened by the response to 
globalization, namely by forestalling contingent protection in the export market, 
it cannot protect one’s own markets from foreign competition. In so far as oppos- 
ition to globalization comes from import competing industries, regionalism would 
not help these industries as the most favoured nation (MFN) concessions granted 
in multilateral trade negotiations cannot be withdrawn. It can only be a response 
to the extent that it strengthens exporting interests—interests that may act as a 
counterbalance to the interests in the import competing industries. 

The main benefits from globalization arise from the better allocation of the 
world’s resources as it allows for specialization based on economic logic. Global 
rules provide certainty that reduce transaction costs. Furthermore, the simplification 
and universalization of the rules also reduce transaction costs. But the spread of 
regional arrangements increases transaction costs and reduces the benefits that 
would arise from globalization. Trade economists have often expressed the fear 
that a proliferation of regional trading arrangements would lead to a Balkanization 
of the world trading system, eviscerate the MFN clause of the WTO, and reduce the 
benefits from multilateral trading and specialization.’* On the other hand, there 
are other economists who view liberalization undertaken under these schemes to 
be a step towards having an overall freer trade system. 

Proliferation of PTAs increases transaction costs because of higher admin- 
istrative costs. One of the features of all PTAs is the incorporation of rules of 
origin clauses. A good is considered to have been produced in the favoured partner 
country only if some percentage of the cost of the good consists of value added in 
the partner country. Different agreements incorporate different rules of ongin. 
This raises costs for the producer who has to vary his output to meet the standards 
for the market that he is exporting to. Also, the costs in the importing country in- 
crease as customs administration becomes more difficult.’ One of the benefits of 
MEN treatment and having only a few tariff rates is the simplification of admin- 
istration and a possible reduction in corruption. Complex rules of origin that give 
special treatment to various products negate the benefits that tariff simplification 
brings about. 

There is no strong evidence as yet that these schemes have hindered the progress 
of multilateral liberalization. There are, however, some trade analysts who argue 
that because of the special deals that different export interests can get through 
PTAs, the overall thrust of business in the US in favour of trade liberalization has” 
weakened. This explains the somewhat lukewarm push by US governments in 
recent years for multilateral negotiations, including the fiasco at Seattle. These 
analysts hold that the fiasco was not due to the power of civil society groups, but 


14 Jagdish Bhagwan and Anne Kroeger, eds, The Dangerous Drift to Preferential Trade Agreements 
(Washington, DC AEI Press, 1995). i 

1 Studies suggest that for some least developed countries, the added cost of customs administration 
can be a significant proportion of exports amd tota) government revenue; Finger and Schuler (2002). 
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the reluctance of the US government to support new negotiations.!* The Europeans 
could not be brought on board without a comprehensive agenda and sufficient 
US support was missing for such an agenda. 

The analysis in the theoretical literature concludes that a three-bloc trading 
system is the worst scenario from the viewpoint of world welfare and therefore 
raises the question whether PTAs can be considered a move towards free trade or 
a move away from free trade.'? It seemed in the 1990s that the world was headed 
towards just this worst case scenario. But the Japanese leg of the triad, the others 
being the US and the EU, has been the slowest in getting off the ground. In par- 
ticular, given the small share of trade in Japan’s income—the lowest among the 
three—and the slow growth of the Japanese economy, it is unlikely that the world 
is we are going to face a three-bloc situation. In the future, as the Chinese economy 
expands and because of the substantial size of its trade, the threat of a three-bloc 
situation could become imminent. But such a situation is still most likely a couple 
of decades away and trade analysts hope that tariffs would have been reduced to 
such insignificant levels that preferential treatment loses its meaning. 


India and Regional Trading Arrangements 


Indian trade policy makers have shown an increasing interest in negotiating PTAs. 
India has been a member of a regional trading arrangement—South Asian Asso- 
ciation for Regional Cooperation (SAARC)—for a number of years. Despite 
periodic hope that SAARC is progressing, it remains more dead than alive and 
we will not discuss it. India is also a member of Bangladesh, Indonesia, Myanmar, 
Sri Lanka and Thailand Economic Cooperation (BIMSTEC) and has been busy 
negotiating bilateral trade agreements such as those with Sri Lanka and Singapore. 
It also seems keen to have PTAs with countries relatively far away such as Brazil 
and the Central American republics. We will discuss more generally whether India 
should be a member of any trading bloc. India’s trade is geographically very well 
diversified. So gains from any regional trading arrangement would be limited. 
India’s interest is in the proper operation of the multilateral trading system.” 
What happens to India’s negotiating strength if SAARC negotiates as a group 
or if India becomes a member of ASEAN or if the whole of SAARC becomes a 


'* See Jeffrey Schott, od., The WTO After Seattle (Washington, DC.: Institute for International 
Economics, 2002), p. 292. The relative peace with which the agenda was agreed to at Doha would 
support such an interpretation. While civil society groups may have been prevented from travelling 
to Doha, they could have held protest demonstrations in their home countries or at some other 
location Of course, it cannot be denied that the changed international situation helped the govern- 
ments to go ahead with trade negotiations 

" See J. Bhagwati, P. Krishna and Arvind Panagriya, ods, Trading Blocs: Alternative Approaches 
to Analysing Preferential Trade Arrangements (Cambridge, Mass: MIT Press, 1998). 

* This conclusion holds even if India is given the option of joining the EU or a free trade 
agreement with the US. See Madanmohan Ghosh (1997), The Revival of Regional Trade 
Arrangements: Implications for Indian Trade Policy, unpublished Ph.D dissertation, Jawaharlal 
Nehru University, New Delhi. 
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member of ASEAN? An analysis suggests that the improvement in bargaining 
strength is minimal because India and even the whole of SAARC are very small 
players in the world trading system. It is difficult to judge the psychological effect. 
The idea of a large, as far as population is concerned, trading bloc may carry some 
weight. Also India has a conflict of interest with other ASEAN countries in the 
short run. India has shown competitiveness in two main areas. One is the labour 
intensive, low technology area of textiles and the other is the high technology 
area of software and related services.” India would thus have an interest in the 
dismantling of the multi-fibre agreement (MFA) and a liberal trading regime re- 
garding information technology connected services. Now ASEAN is an older 
textile exporter that has been losing competitiveness as wages have risen. Its 
interest may well lie in prolonging the MFA regime. Also, in the course of normal 
development, ASEAN counties should be moving into skilled, labour intensive 
industries such as software. In the past, these countries have developed industries 
under limited protection and then unleashed them as export tigers. This strategy 
would not work with a liberal regime regarding information technology related 
services. It is therefore not clear whether India and ASEAN would be able to 
hammer out a joint negotiating strategy and position. 

India and many ASEAN countries have been the target of contingent protection 
in the developed countries and also of pressures from the US, which has used 
either the threat of withdrawal of Generalized System of Preferences (GSP) benefits 
or its trade law 301 or super 301 to get changes in the trade regime in these coun- 
tries. So there might be a commonality of interest as far as rule making at the 
WTO is concerned. Whether this requires India to join ASEAN is another question. 
India’s desire to join ASEAN stems first from a desire to lend greater credibility 
to its own reform programme—to suggest that it is following the same set of pol- 
icies that have won acclaim for ASEAN—and second, to be associated with a 
successful dynamic region—virtuosity by association. But the main motive seems 
to be political rather than economic. 

The broad conclusion of the above analysis is that India cannot use regional 
agreements as a backdoor way of getting a better deal in multilateral trade nego- 
tations. While rapid increases recently in the number of preferential agreements 
that India has entered into might also reflect a desire not to be left out, there is 
little evidence that these agreements either add to India’s negotiating strength in 
multilateral fora or can be justified by trade diversion if India does nat enter into 
such preferential arrangements. 


Managing the Globalization of Finance 


We now discuss briefly the rationale for and benefits of a regional monetary 
arrangement in the face of the increased mobility of capital. The most advanced 


7! Indian exports in some other areas have also grown but remain a small share of world trade in 
those products. 
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in this sense has been the evolution of cooperation among European countries. 
Though we will not discuss monetary integration in Europe in detail, it is important 
to see what implications one can draw about closer monetary arrangements among 
developing countries. 

Fifty years before the First World War, capital flows had been large. It may be 
instructive to compare the contemporary situation with the problems 1n economic 
management which erose at that time. A major difference between then and the 
current situation is the nature of capital flows. At that time, most capital went 
across in the form of small investors in the developed countries investing in bonds 
issued by governments or other enterprises. Problems arose when these bonds 
could not be serviced. The small investor was badly hurt. The response usually 
was to renegotiate the conditions under which the bonds were issued.” In recent 
years, small investors have rarely been directly involved. In the 1970s, the large 
multinational banks of the developed countries were the most affected as they 
had lent to sovereign governments ın the form of syndicated loans. In the 1980s 
and 1990s, banks in the developed countries had lent mainly to local banks and 
these in turn had lent to enterprises in the middle income countries, which found 
it difficult to service the loans because of devaluation and the contractionary 
monetary policies adopted to deal with the financial and foreign exchange crises. 
The problem arose because these loans were often for a short term. The problem 
created was more a question of liquidity than solvency, though it can be difficult 
to make the distinction. Also, in recent times foreign direct investment (FDI) has 
become more important. So the analysis of the problem created by globalization 
is its impact on FDI flows that affect mainly long-term growth and competitiveness 
and short-term flows that affect mainly macro management. 

Increase in FDI has gone hand in hand with the fracturization of the production 
process with different parts of production taking place at different locations. The 
transnational corporations (TNCs) are the coordinating agencies making the entire 
process work. TNCs locate a process where it would be cheapest to undertake that 
activity. Globalization, by reducing both policy barriers to the movement of goods 
across boundaries and technical change, has been the motivating force behind 
this development. Some conditions must be satisfied for regionalism to affect this 
trend, namely to encourage FDI into a country. First, it must not be profitable to 
locate an activity in a country as part of the TNCs global operations. Second. within 
a regional grouping the country is the least cost one. Third, the preferential margin 
must be greater than the cost disadvantage of the location. Due to these conditions 
FDI might be located in a country in order to service the regional market, though 
by itself the market of the country would be too small to attract FDI and the cost 
conditions in the country too high to serve as a base for exports to other countries. 
All these three conditions are unlikely to be fulfilled. We are not convinced by 
claims sometimes made that a particular foreign investment was made to service 


For a detailed discussion of the pre-war experience, see Jetfrey Sachs, ed., Developing Country 
Debt and Economic Performance, NBER Senes (Chicago’ University of Chicago Press, 1990). 
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a PTA. It could be made to service a regional market in the normal course of business 
to save on transport costs. Such a situation is also more likely to arise for a small 
country rather than a larger one. So it is very unlikely that FDI would be attracted 
to India to service a regional market if India was part of a PTA. It is much more 
likely that FDI would come ın to service the Indian market or because production 
in India can be used to fit into the TNCs global operations. 

The conclusion of the above analysis is that only under very rare circumstances 
would FDI flow in to service a PTA when it would not otherwise have come in. 
So regionalism is not a response to the globalization of FDI. India does not meet 
the conditions whereby FDI might flow in to service a PTA. 

The very large increase in capital mobility and flows of short-term capital in 
the recent past has complicated macro management. Fully liberalized capital flows, 
a fixed exchange rate, and an independent monetary policy have been shown 
theoretically to be not always compatible, leading to exchange rate crises. Countries 
have to choose which of the three they wish to sacrifice. Expert opinion has in re- 
cent years recommended the adoption of a fixed exchange rate and so the sacrifice 
of an independent monetary policy. Only a few heterodox analysts have recom- 
mended moving away from complete capital mobility either by keeping the option 
of imposing capital controls in a crisis situation as Malaysia had done, or slowing 
down the movement of “hot money” through levying what has come to be known 
as the “Tobin” tax. 

Experts have often recommended giving up an independent monetary policy. 
Countries can do this by setting up a currency board or by adopting the currency of 
another country, so-called dollarization. Letting another country run your monetary 
policy was very similar to the situation between Germany and some of the smaller 
EU members. We briefly examine the operation of the monetary integration among 
European countries to see what lessons can be derived more broadly about the 
implications of closer regional monetary relations. The strong trade links, for 
instance, between the Dutch and German economies meant that the Netherlands 
could not have an inflation rate substantially different from that in Germany. So, 
monetary policy in the Netherlands had to be closely aligned to monetary policy 
in Germany. The argument for a regional monetary agreement would be that if 
there are disturbing forces, these would be controlled by the regional arrangement. 

A major motivation for closer monetary relations among members of the EU 
was the destabilizing effect of US monetary policy on trade relations among the 
members of the EU, apart from the need to reduce transaction costs because of 
currency conversion, costs that were stressed in the road towards having a common 
currency.” Expansionary monetary policies in the US resulted in an inflow of 
money into Germany, creating pressure for an appreciation of the German mark. 


D Sec P Ludlow, The Making of the European Monetary System (London. Butterworth Scientific, 
1982), L. Tsoukalis, The Politics and Economics of Euiopean Monetary Union (London George 
Allen and Unwin Ltd, 1977); L Tsoukalis, The New European Economy: The Politics and Economics 
of Integration (New York Oxford University Press, 1991) 
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The resulting force for change of say the Dutch-German exchange rate disturbed 
Dutch-German trade, which was very important from particularly the Dutch view- 
point. Given the close interconnections between the two economies, the Dutch 
guilder would follow the German mark. But the appreciation of the guilder would 
not be compensated for by any capital inflows. Since the Dutch policy makers 
needed to maintain a stable exchange rate vis-a-vis the German currency, in practice 
they operated their monetary policy to have a fixed exchange rate and did not 
have an independent monetary policy. To the extent that the German Central Bank 
ran a contractionary policy to compensate for the capital inflows, the Dutch Central 
Bank was forced to follow contractionary monetary policy without benefiting 
from the capital inflows. Legalizing this through a formal system did not entail 
any sacrifices and actually brought benefits, as the capital inflows would be con- 
verted into euros and the money supply of the entire monetary area would go up. 
From the German point of view, the inflow of capital led to a large increase in the 
German money supply, unless the central bank undertook massive sterilizing 
operations. But irrespective of whether sterilizing operations were undertaken or 
not, the German monetary policy tended to be thrown out of gear. With a common 
currency, the resultant increase in currency following an inflow would be pro- 
portionately less and the effect on the real economy would also be spread over the 
entire European economy. 

The only other significant economy that is greatly affected by gyrations in its 
bilateral exchange rate with the US because of US monetary policy is Japan. But 
Japan does not have very close trading links with other economies so that the kinds 
of problems that plagued intraEuropean economic relations do not arise.“ So 
there would be no rationale for a Japanese centred regional monetary arrangement. 

The world has seen, in recent years, frequent currency crises in developing 
countries. Could these have been avoided if there were regional monetary arrange- 
ments. A proposal for an Asian Monetary Union had been made earlier and it is 
now being implemented, though as yet only on a small scale. For instance, the 
tribulations of the Thai currency spread after a few months to the other countries 
in the region. This spread was through two channels, one was through the effect 
of changes in Thai currency on imports into Thailand and so onto the exports and 
BOP of the other member countries; while the other was through the spread of 
uncertainty among investors. The amounts needed to avoid contagion among 
investors were very large and it is not clear whether any regional grouping could 
come up with the sums involved. But it 1s absolutely clear that no grouping of 
only developing countries could come up with such sums of money.” If a regional 


* Some analysts consider that a factor behind the 1997 Asian crisis was the depreciation of the 
yen against the dollar while these countries maintained their exchange rate vis-a-vis the dollar. 

B See Manmohan Agarwal and Dipankar Sengupta, “Financial Markets and Stability, Reforms 
in India from the BOP Crisis to the East Asian Crisis,” in F. Grare and A Mattoo, eds, Beyond the 
Rhetoric: The Economy of India's Look East Policy (New Delhi: Manohar, 2003). They analyse the 
problems created by capital flows and the likelihood of a rescue. Their analysis looks particularly 
at the likelihood of a rescue for India if a crisis occurs 
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group is to play a role, it has to be a group with some important developed country 
member, and probably one of the trio of the US, the EU or Japan. Even the ability 
of Japan to help stave of a financial crisis may be questioned. To the extent that 
BOP problems spread through their effect on trade, regional arrangements could 
stave off or lessen the impact by providing liquidity and so could make a contri- 
bution to the resolution of the crisis. 


Conclusion 


Our discussion again suggests that any grouping would have to include a major 
developed country player. If India follows this route, it would have to help develop 
the nascent Asian Monetary Fund. But unless the resources of the Fund are in- 
creased substantially, it cannot help India as the magnitude of the crisis would 
require larger resources than it might have. 

Broadly speaking, Indian interests lie in the better working of multilateral 
institutions. Benefits from regional arrangements are likely to be small, particularly 
in the area of trade. As far as currency crises are concerned, the current Indian 
strategy is one in which the central bank holds large reserves so that it can suc- 
cessfully ward off any run on the currency. Though it has its costs in terms of 
foregone investment opportunities, it might not be an unsound policy from the 
point of view of the likely consequences of a currency crisis and the price it may 
have to pay to get support in such a crisis. 
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Strategic Culture of Pakistan 


Arman Faruaqul, Rethinking the National Security of Pakistan: The Price of Stra- ° 
tegic Myopia (Aldershot: Ashgate Publishing Limited, 2003). Pp. xxix + 190. 
Price not stated. 


There is no evidence in the period before independence, 1940—47, when the All 
India Muslim League had launched the movement for Pakistan of any discussion 
or awareness about the security problems the new country would face once it 
became independent. This was particularly important because Pakistan was a 
geographical oddity as it was divided in two wings separated from each other by 
a thousand miles of Indian territory. During the Pakistan movement, there were 
some casual references to the Islamic world coming to the rescue of the new 
country. Even after Pakistan came into being, the new leaders believed that the 
battle for East Pakistan would be fought in West Pakistan. Defending the two 
wings located so far apart was beyond the military capability of the country. One 
important factor, among others, that promoted the autonomy movement in East 
Pakistan was the isolation that the people of the eastern province felt during the 
1965 India-Pakistan war when it had been denuded of most of the forces and the 
province was left at the mercy of the Indian army. Thankfully, India had no in- 
tention to attack East Pakistan. 

Rethinking the National Security of Pakistan, according to the author himself, 
is about the strategic culture of Pakistan. It is written to re-examine the fundamental 
premises at the core of Pakistan’s national security policies. India and Pakistan 
have fought four wars; the first broke out within a few weeks of the country com- 
ing into existence. Faruqui argues that Pakistan's preoccupation with seeking a 
military solution to its conflict with India is strategically myopic on three counts. 
First, it has not won any of the four wars it has fought with India. Second, it has 
failed to achieve Pakistan’s political aims. Third, Pakistan’s wars have damaged 
its economy as they diverted funds from much needed social development. It is 
well known and is admitted even by many eminent Pakistanis that, contrary to the 
establishment’s view, that all the four wars with India were initiated by Pakistan. 
The reasons for this could be found in the common belief among the military de- 
cision makers that India would not give a befitting reply to Pakistan’s provocations. - 
Thus in all its wars Pakistan did not expect India to react to its hostile actions. 
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This was glaringly evident in Pakistan's Kargil misadventure in 1999. Faruqui 
has pointed out that Pakistan has viewed India as a pushover adversary that is 
cowardly because the “Hindu has no stomach for a fight”. 

Pakistan’s military leaders have not drawn the lessons from their repeated 
failures in the wars that they have fought against India. One major reason for this 
seems to be the lack of democracy in Pakistan. The author says that the primary 
Indian success against Pakistan has been in the higher direction of war. He points 
out that a major reason has been the complete lack of political involvement of the 
Indian military. Referring to the recurring tendency of the Pakistan army to 
intervene in politics, the author points out that the Pakistani military steps into 
power to protect its corporate interests, and not necessarily to promote national 
interests. The author regrets that when the world is moving towards democracy, 
Pakistan has had twenty-nine years of direct military rule out of fifty-seven years 
of independence. The eleven years of Gen. Ayub’s military rule and later another 
eleven years of Gen. Zia’s regime have done incalculable damage to democratic 
institutions and civil society. Whatever innovations Gen. Musharraf, the current 
military ruler, might make to set up the so-called “sustainable democracy”, his 
regime lacks legitimacy. The military rule in Pakistan like elsewhere in the world 
has created a style of governance that is poorly suited to debate, coalition building 
or bargaining since these factors are alien to military culture. Every military ruler 
in Pakistan has assumed that he alone represents national interests of the country 
and the elected representatives of the people are a nuisance at best or traitors at 
the worst. 

Ahmed Faruqui is critical of both India and Pakistan for introducing nuclear 
weapons as a deterrent to war. Instead of making the two countries more secure, 
nuclear weapons have merely expanded the arms race from the conventional arena 
to the nuclear arena. It is erroneous to believe that national security means military 
security alone. Military security is only one of the several aspects which include 
political leadership, social cohesion, economic strength,and an effective foreign 
policy. The solution to Pakistan’s strategic problems lies in a large part in balancing 
resources with strategic perception which military and political leaders of Pakistan 
are unable to accept because of their preoccupation with India. He recommends 
the Israeli model for Pakistan, which has a small standing army backed by large 
reserve forces. 

The author has devoted an entire chapter on the India-Pakistan conflict over 
Kashmir. After briefly going over the origins of the conflict, Faruqui has sum- 
marized the various plans and proposals that are extant at present. He has rejected 
Pakistani claims that it is only providing moral and political support to the 
Mujahideen. He is conscious of the complexity of the dispute and hints that no 
easy solution is possible. This is apparent from the fact that the maximalist positions 
of both the sides have no overlapping zones. It appears that Faruqui would want 
the US to use its influence to work towards a solution. 

The author has also looked the reasons for Pakistan’s poor economic perform- 
ance and finds that much of it can be traced to its strategy of conflict with India, 
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primarily over Kashmir. It is well known that a large portion of Pakistan’s budget 
is devoted to payment of interests on foreign debt and on defence which leaves 
very little for economic development which, according to the author, is to the 
ultimate detriment of Pakistan’s national economy. Pakistan’s large military 
establishment is mainly financed by foreign loans. Its abysmal economic per- 
formance could be attributed to poor governance and corruption in the admin- 
istration, which are the direct result of the failure to develop political institutions 
due to decades of military rule. Pakistan has been called a failed state by observers. 
The author has quoted a US Central Agency Report which says that it will not re- 
cover easily from decades of political and economic mismanagement, divisive 
policies, lawlessness, corruption, and ethnic friction. This, however, does not mean 
that the Pakistani state will wither away. 

Faruqui has produced a very cogent and provocative critique of Pakistan’s 
strategic culture. He does not hesitate to explode the common myths about national 
security which he appropriately calls “strategic myopia” that have been spread by 
Pakistan’s successive military rulers over the years since independence. It is an 
interesting study both for common readers as well as for specialists. 
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Issues Confronting Central Asia 


Agay Patnaik, Nations, Minorities and States in Central Asia (New Delhi: Anamika 
Publishers and Distributors, 2003). Pp. 250. Price Rs 650. 


There are several critical questions about Central Asia. Some analysts have come 
to believe that it is a “strategic quicksand”. There is ample evidence to support their 
contention. The Russian withdrawal from Central Asia, after the disintegration of 
the erstwhile Soviet Union, gave rise to a host of problems. The more serious is 
the security problem, which is also related to the specificity of the ethno-national 
formations in the region. The region was left without a security manager. The 
intraregional feuds and overarching rivalries eroded the possibilities of region- 
wide cooperation and consolidation. The republics had to contend with internal 
insurgencies, growth of militancy, or what Patnaik calls “radical Islam”, cross- 
border terrorism, drug and gun-running, shortage of key resources, etc. Because 
of the political and security vacuum and intraethnic tensions, the whole region, as 
the author puts, has been “destabilized”. 
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The book under review is indeed a scholarly reference source for students and 
research scholars of Central Asia. Patnaik focuses on a number of crucial themes 
such as “national minorities”, “identity politics and nation-building”, and the “‘dia- 
lectics of inclusion and exclusion”. These themes cover a wide variety of relevant 
issues. These vital issues are well researched with adequate evidence. 

The author seeks to clear a variety of misconceptions, which were evident in 
the traditional western thinking on Central Asia. Their works on Central Asia 
created quite a few blind spots. The author clearly underlines that the apparent 
homogeneity in Central Asia is fairly deceptive. The Central Asians articulate 
their identities in a variety of particularistic terms. The multidimensional national 
identity in Central Asia has several layers. Patnaik cuts through these layers to 
unfold a complex kaleidoscope of identity formation, and its manifold impact on 
the socio-political environment. The basic argument, apparently, is that the multi- 
dimensional identity has over the years become internally heterogeneous. This 
obviously leads to a political scenario which is basically friction oriented, and 
hence fragile and unstable. 

Patnaik aptly points out that while the Soviet policy fostered national identity 
structurally, which led to the “flourishing of national identities and cultures”, the 
process as such was still “incomplete”. The subnational identities were not fully 
weakened, as they continued to be operative in the post-Soviet period. However, 
these have now gained a lease of life and therefore they are far more “visible and 
active”. The obvious manifestation is the “ethnic reassertion, which goes hand 
in hand with fragmentation, like the rise of clan identity, regional and other sub- 
ethnic identities”. The author, however, argues that the emergence and reassertion 
of subnational or group identities poses no danger to the larger national identity. 
The likelihood of some kind of confrontation between the two is minimal. His 
argument in this regard has several weak links. The proliferation of ethnic and 
subethnic identities is invariably linked to the emergence and growth of self- 
defeating narrow ethnic nationalism, which is potentially destabilizing and conflict 
oriented. This is borne out by the fact that the whole of Central Asia is muddling 
along a conflict oriented geopolitical situation and is therefore highly unstable. 
The outwardly socio-political stability rests on a quicksand. It can vanish in no 
time. The project of nation building in Central Asia has stalled. The political elite 
is backtracking on political and economic reforms. While Patnaik offers a cogent 
sociological analysis of the subtle intricacies of identity politics, his treatment of 
nation building in Central Asia is flawed. The chapter on “dialectics of inclusion 
and exclusion in state-building” remains somewhat sketchy because it does not 
examine political issues beyond the obvious. Consider this: 


..Dation-building has become caught up in forms of identity politics, which 
are designed to produce and define nationality defined contours of community 
and to reflect nationally defined interests and values. One has witnessed radical- 
ization of identity politics that influences not only politics but also cultural life 
of the Central Asian States.... 
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_ Nation building has indeed become caught up with identity politics because of 
the requirements of power politics. The political regimes in Central Asia show no 
affinity whatsoever for political pluralism. The best example of how the impera- 
tives of power politics preponderate is provided by President Islam Karimov of 
Uzbekistan. Uzbekistan consists of several regions, represented by political elites, 
whose power was carefully balanced during the Soviet period. Some of the notable 
regions are Ferghana Valley, Tashkent and Samarkand. President Karimov comes 
from the Samarkand region. After assuming power, he consolidated his power 
base'and dominance in a bitter struggle with the political elite of the other regions 
through clever manipulation, patronage and alliances. He thus marginalized the 
competing regions. This has obviously created tremendous tensions whereby 
powerful regional groups see their interests as having “severely eroded”. Since 
the author does not handle the politics of identity, or the larger political scenario, 
he sidesteps the obvious. 

The profound lack of constitutionalism and the rule of law are many hindrances 
in the evolution of healthy preconditions for social and political stability over the 
long run. The ruling elite as well as the opposition parties are there because of 
their regional or tribal affiliations rather than for their political vision and pro- 
grarome. The growth of ethno-nationalism, etc., has to he analysed in the context 
of the existing political system which, by and large, resembles an “infantile dis- 
order”. This is an obvious outcome of the fact that the Central Asian republics 
have seen the emergence of authoritarian regimes, poor governance and rampant 
corruption. The incumbent political elites are largely interested in holding on to 
power. They openly violate human rights and brutalize their people. Thus, they 
have created a nourishing environment for the growth of extremism and instability, 
both within and around them. The self-absorbed elite is entirely responsible for 
social tensions and conflicts. The coercive controls often divert the popular dis- 
content into radical and underground movements. In view of the fact that there is 
general exclusion of people’s participation from political activity and the wide- 
spread repression and harassment, the underground Islamist movements appear 
to be gaining ground. f 

Notwithstanding the significant omission of political analysis of nation building, 
the book is undoubtedly a scholarly work of merit. There is always room for im- 
provement. No author can be denied the selectivity on the choice of issues which 
appear more important to him. Nonetheless, crucial linkages are required to be 
seen and focused on in any form of credible analysis. 
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Lessons from Canadian Federalism 


RexHa SAXENA, ed., Mapping Canadian Federalism for India (New Delhi: Konark 
Publishers Pvt Ltd, 2002). Pp. xiii + 474. Price Rs 600 (Hardback). 


For more than two centuries, federalism has provided a viable framework for 
people who can live together even as they maintain their diversity. While the 
break-up of the socialist federations of the former Soviet Union and Yugoslavia 
clearly illustrate its limitations, its abiding success in other countries is a testimony 
to federalism’s continued relevance. The need to reconcile diversity (ethnic, re- 
ligious, linguistic or others), while maintaining national unity has prompted a 
growing number of states to adopt or take a serious look at a federal political 
system. If Spain (in 1978) and Belgium (in 1993) have already opted for it, the 
United Kingdom and Italy may well do so in the near future. Indeed, the European 
Union could turn out to be the most ambitious federal experiment. One may well 
agree with what Daniel Elazar claims as “a federal revolution sweeping the world”. 
However, many of the federations are faced with demands from national minorities 
for better representation, special powers, autonomy or independence. Asymmet- 
rical federalism or “special status arrangement” is one of the strategies adopted 
by federal systems to satisfy the demand of national groups for political and cultural 
autonomy.. 

Canada was perhaps the first modern federation to take recourse to “special 
status arrangement” way back in 1867 to accommodate the aspirations of the 
French speaking majority in Quebec province. However, dunng the first half of 
the twentieth century, a variety of developments strengthened the position of the 
national government. But simultaneously and mainly as a reaction to these devel- 
opments, a powerful secessionist movement grew in Quebec during the 1960s. 
Two attempts to meet these demands, through the Meech Lake Accord in 1987 
and Charlottetown Accord in 1992, failed because of strong opposition from the 
English speaking majority in the rest of Canada. This was the background of the 
Quebec referendum of October 1995 on the question of separation from Canada. 
Like the earlier referendum of 1980, this was also defeated but by a margin of 
only 1 per cent. Since then, the issue of Quebec nationalism appears to have been 
put on hold. 

Canadian federalism faces at least two other problems. First, the incessant focus 
on Quebec, which has defeated attempts to bring about constitutional reforms, 
has led to a feeling of neglect and alienation in western Canada. Second, Canadian 
federalism has to evolve ways and means to accommodate the aspirations of the 
aboriginal people for self-government. l 

The book under review is a collection of articles which analyse the Canadian 
experiment with federalism and compare it with that of India. In the process, 
some useful lessons can be drawn from the Canadian experience. There are many 
similarities between Canada and India apart from the common colonial past. Both 
are parliamentary and federal democracies with institutonalized judicial review 
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on constitutional matters. Both are diverse and plural societies faced with demands 
from constituent parts for greater autonomy or self-determination. Incidentally, 
in the mid-1960s K.C. Wheare described both the political systems as quasi-federal. 
But he made a fine distinction. He said that the Canadian constitution was quasi- 
federal but the Canadian government was federal. In respect of India, he considered 
both the constitution and the government as quasi-federal. Rekha Saxena in her 

` comprehensive and well written “Introduction” rightly contends that “by the 1990s 
the government of India too has become federal despite its constitution”. 

Hamish Telford makes a comparative study of three multinational federations, 
Switzerland, Canada and India, on the issue of stability, which he defines as “the 
absence of secessionist movements among the constituent units of the federation”. 
He tries to explain stability on the basis of three yardsticks: the constitutions, 
fiscal arrangements and party systems. Switzerland, which he considers as “highly 
federal” on all the three counts, is “stable” (that is, free of secessionism and violence). 
Canada, which Telford believes has an ambiguous constitution, quasi-federal fiscal 
relations and a federal party system, 1s “partially stable” since it faces a peaceful 
secessionist movement in Quebec. India according to him is “quasi-federal” in 
all three respects and is therefore facing violent secessionist movements and thus 
is “unstable”. In her “Introduction”, Rekha Saxena raises valid objections to this 
characterization of India as quasi-federal. One point which both Telford and Saxena 
do not adequately highlight is the absence of a truly democratic (and federal) pol- 
itical culture in India. But Telford is correct in concluding that “the recognition of 
divided sovereignty and genuine operationalization of state level sovereignty is 
crucial for stability in multinational federations”. 

Will Kymlicka in a very insightful article contends that the root of the conflict 
lies in two contrasting notions of federalism prevalent among the Canadians. Terri- 
torial federalism (which the English Canadians favour) provides a means by which 
a single national community can divide and diffuse power and reduce the danger ` 
of tyranny. Multinational federalism (which the French Canadians espouse) accom- 
modates the desire of the national minorities for self-government. Kymlicka main- 
tains that as a general rule we can expect nationality based units to seek greater 
powers than the regional based ones. Indeed, the demand for special status by 
national minorities is not just a demand for additional powers but also for national 
recognition. It means a symbolic declaration of their “distinct identity”. 

Peter H. Russell argues that Canada 1s a federal society despite its constitution 
which is only quasi-federal. He talks about the features of the constitution that 
weaken the federal principle and also the factors that have strengthened the federal 
practice in Canada. Among the latter he includes the desire of Quebec to make 
the most of provincial powers, judicial interpretation, and the practice of regional 
representation in federal institutions like the judiciary and the cabinet. It is pertinent 
to remember that India too has moved from an essentially quasi-federal consti- 
tutional set-up to a more truly federal polity. 

Hugh Thorburn’s article discusses the contrasting notions of Canadian identity 
and the problem of reconciling the idea of two nations with equality of provinces, 
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multiculturalism and Canadian national unity. In another article, Jonathan Rose 
talks about the significance of symbols and myths in nation building and the role 
of broadcasting policy and advertising practices in this respect. He concludes by 
saying that “In a fragile federation such as Canada, where there is a significant 
competition between province building and nation building these practices may 
provide the federal government an important yet hitherto unarticulated role in the 
creation of national unity”. i 

C.E.S. Franks deliberates on the decline of parliament and the emergence of 
executive federalism in Canada and how it has affected intergovernmental relations 
and national unity. He maintains that unless it brings about constitutional reform 
and creates a consensual political system, Canada may “sleepwalk into dis- 
integration”. Kathy Brock also emphasizes the'need of building a truly federal 
and participatory democracy.in Canada. In India too, there have been certain pro- 
posals for constitutional and political reforms. Many of the suggestions made in 
these two articles can be very useful and relevant in this respect. 

Discussing the reasons behind Quebec separatism, Harish Puri maintains that 
economic neglect and backwardness, cultural discrimination or excessive central- 
ization of power and lack of provincial autonomy cannot be the reasons. The 
Quebeckers may be one of the most culturally protected and virile, economically 
advanced and politically assertive minorities in the world. Moreover, Canada at 
present is the world’s most federal polity with maximum provincial autonomy in 
practice, if not in terms of the constitution. The real reason, he feels, is the rankling 
memory of past conquest and oppression. Here again there is a lesson for India. 
We must realize that memories of ill-treatment and oppression (especially by the 
federal security forces) may become the most powerful factor in alienating national 
minorities, which may then demand separation and independence. 

Harvey Lazar examines the evolution of Canadian fiscal federalism. He believes 
that it has been a vital instrument of nation building but at times has exacerbated 
tensions between Quebec and the rest of Canada. There are two articles which 
discuss the role of judiciary in federal politics. Ian Greene shows how judicial 
activism has strengthened federal politics in Canada and India. In another article 
Hugh Mellon discusses the attempts by the Canadian Supreme Court to find a 
balance between federalism and other key founding principles of democracy, 
constitutionalism and rule of law, and protection of minorities. The issue has 
been further complicated by the inclusion of a Charter of Rights and Freedoms in 
the constitution, which has reduced the importance of federalism as the primary 
principle. 

Ronald L. Watts discusses the failure of the Meech Lake Accord and the 
Charlottetown Agreement to resolve Canada’s constitutional dilemma. He main- 
tains that experience in other federations indicates that comprehensive consti- 
tutional change is much more difficult than incremental change. But in Canada 
both have failed. The demise of Meech Lake Accord foreclosed an incremental 
approach. The attempts to bring about comprehensive constitutional change 
through a referendum have also not been successful. It has only convinced the 
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Canadians that all structural and policy problems cannot be solved by means of 
constitutional change. The article argues that many of the basic problems can be 
tackled by means other than formal constitutional amendments. Those who advo- 
cate constitutional and political reforms in India, especially the ones who favour 
referendum as a means of resolving some long standing problems, have something 
to learn from the Canadian expenence in this regard. 

There are four articles dealing with political parties and party systems and their 
impact on federalism. Alan Whitehorn examines the role of ideology in Canadian 
party politics. He also discusses the emergence of new ideological militancy during 
the 1990s, when parties such as the right wing populist Reform Party and the 
Separatist Bloc Quebecois challenged the established national parties. Nelson 
Wiseman further elaborates on the decline of national parties and the growing 
significance of regional parties, specially the two mentioned above, in the con- 
temporary and future politics of Canada. He believes that coalition government 
and the introduction of proportional representation, if it happens, will encourage 
the proliferation of regional parties which will play decisive roles in whatever 
federal government emerges. The important role the regional parties have come 
to play in the era of coalition politics in India is a matter of much academic research 
these days. M.P. Singh makes a detailed comparative study of the Canadian and 
Indian party systems and Wolfgang Rewnzsch compares the Canadian and German 
party systems. 

The most important lesson which can be drawn from the Canadian experience 
is that a tolerant political culture together with the granting of real autonomy and 
the freedom to the disaffected regions to decide their own future may in fact 
weaken separatist demands. Finally, nationalist conflict can be tackled through 
amicable and non-violent means. The book is very useful for all those who wish 
to resolve some of the most contentious problems faced by the Indian federal 
system. : 
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China and South Asia 


SWARAN SINGH, China-South Asia: Issues, Equations, Policies (New Delhi: Lancer’s 
Books, 2003). Pp. 424. Price Rs 900. 


In the 16th Communist Party Congress held in late 2002, the Chinese leadership 
formulated a policy for a “peaceful rise” for the next two decades. Since an un- 
interrupted rise includes evolving suitable policies with major powers and 
neighbouring countries, China is in the process of reformulating its interactions 
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with other countries, including the South Asian ones. Given a similar “rise” of 
India in economic and military aspects, China’s relations with this region are 
poised for twists and turns in the coming decades, with its spillover effect on the 
scholarship on both sides. In this context, the book under review is a timely 
publication. i ; 

The book is a comprehensive work on China’s relations with the seven South 
Asian countries. The author has produced a voluminous description of the historical 
and contemporary interactions between China and the South Asian countries. 

The book is divided into three major sections, consisting of fifteen chapters, on 
various issues, bilateral equations and the overall policy of China towards India, 
Pakistan, Bangladesh, Nepal, Bhutan, Sri Lanka and Maldives. The author has 
dealt with the main themes that are at the roots of potential areas of disagreement 
between the national interests of China and India, viz., Tibet, Kashmir and Indian 
Ocean Region. While there has been some progress in coming closer in under- 
Standing these issues, some, like the Tibetan issue, “still continues to generate 
` mutual suspicions rather than mutual confidence in China-South Asian strategic 
equations” (p. 67). Compared to the British Indian policy of treating Tibet as a 
buffer zone between Czarist Russia and Qing China, post-1947 Indian leadership 
has moved away from that position towards recognizing Tibet as a part of China, 
as in 1954, to Tibet as an “autonomous” part of China ın 1988 and to the Tibet 
“Autonomous Region” in the 2003 Joint Declaration. 

On the Kashmir issue, the author contends that China has distanced from its 
previous position of supporting the self-determination of Kashmiri people and 
supporting Pakistan, towards its current neutrality in the stand-off between India 
and Pakistan. While such an argument has been generally accepted in the recent 
period, it overlooks the’active Chinese military assistance to Pakistan even in 
events related to the Kargil in 1999. Nevertheless, the Chinese leadership has 
also lately shown a keen interest in countering terrorism given its problems with 
` the Uighur movement in Xinjiang. 

Important features of China’s relations with the Indian Ocean Region have 
been highlighted in Chapter four, though it is difficult to substantiate any “strong 
track record” (p. 101) of continuous relations between China and this region. The 
author has discussed the military, maritime and bilateral as well as multilateral 
linkages that China is in the process of evolving with this region. These include 
the assistance to Gwadhar naval port in the western parts of Pakistan, military co- 
operative arrangements with Myanmar and building linkages with Maldives and 
African countries. 

The book asserts that China and South Asia are “integral to each other’s evolution 
since ancient times” (p. 359 and p. 94). The contacts between the two regions at 
the elite levels are traced in the initial chapter. The elite level contacts had their 
impact at the mass level, viz., the spread of Buddhism among a significant section 
of the Chinese population. The author’s contention that this region forms “a very 
unique segment” (p. 11) in the making of Chinese foreign policy needs to be 
qualified, given the traditional Chinese focus on eastern Asia. This is not to deny 
the fact that the nucleariztion of Southern Asia and the current Western Development 
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Campaign (which borders most of Southern Asia) and subregional cooperation 
efforts reflect a new-found Chinese interest in this region. 

Given the large land mass, population, resources and international standing, it 
is but natural that China’s policy towards this region should give priority to the 
India factor—either by working with India as in the 1950s, or evolving a “special 
relationship” with Pakistan soon after the 1962 India-China war, or by taking a 
holistic view of all countries in the region in the era of globalization. The author 
argues that China has moved away “from its initial politico-strategic concerns... 
towards pragmatic approach of economic engagement” (p. 12). On India-China 
relations, the author makes an attempt “to crystal-gaze their future equations by 
examining their recent initiatives” (p. 128). In general, India’s reservations with 
China mainly, if not exclusively, relate to the unresolved border problem, Chinese 
assistance to Pakistani nuclear and ballistic missile programme and China’s role 
in expanding military relations with the states in this region. On the other hand, 
several Chinese analysts have maintained that some nuclearization of the region 
leads to destabilization, and that Indian naval development in the Indian Ocean 
Region poses a challenge to its energy security. In this context, the author opines 
that “India [is] China’s likely opponent in Southern Asia” (p. 115). 

Subsequent chapters that deal with China’s interactions with Pakistan, Bhutan, 
Bangladesh, Nepal, Sri Lanka and Maldives are also descriptive in nature. One 
major aspect of this work 1s its focus on the external factors which affected China’s 
policy towards these states. An assessment of the internal factors that led China to 
formulate such policies, as it did in the last five decades, would have been useful 
in further unravelling the dynamics of evolving relationships. 

This study is predominantly based on the English language secondary sources. 
Given the fact that the National Archives of India still does not allow scholars ac- 
cess to primary sources on China from about the time of the Shimla Conference 
in 1914, which legitimized the McMahon line, any study on this subject would 
have to be tentative in 1ts conclusions. On the other hand, certain documents kept 
in Beijing's archives are gradually being declassified, though they relate only to 
the mid-1950s. While no major reassessment of the current wisdom can be made 
through the recent Chinese writings of Liu Xuecheng, Wang Hongwei, Zhao 
Weiwen, Ye Zhengjia, Ma Jiali and others, who for the most part quote Indian 
sources, they do provide valuable sources in tracing the changes in the perception 
of the Chinese government and its policies towards this region. Several of these 
writings seem to influence the State Council’s decisions and the preparation of 
policy documents. In addition, the author also could have consulted, many other 
useful Chinese sources like the Beijing based Nanya Yanjiv (South Asia Studies) 
and the Chengdu based Nanya Yanjiv Qikan (South Asia Studies Quarterly), and 
yearbooks published by the policy division of the Chinese Ministry of Foreign 
Affairs, etc. 
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Leono Yew, The Disjunctive Empire of International Relations (Aldershot: Ashgate, 
2003). Pp. ix +215. Price £49.95 (Hardback). 


What curious conjunction permits Joseph Conard and Samuel Huntington to be 
treated as part of the same moral register? Is there a connection between imperial- 
ism and the disciplinary lineage of international relations (IR)? Did imperialism 
come to a grinding halt with decolonization? Does power transcend mere material 
force reflected in the strategic and economic realms? Is the nature and manifestation 
of American imperialism different from the British experience? These questions 
form the intellectual core of this rather candid assessment of the discipline of IR 
and Empire. 

The timing of this book according to Yew is a response to what he characterizes 
as the “shocking insularity” of contemporary US (p. vii). While Yew is willing to 
condemn the 11 September 2001 attacks, he also acknowledges the need for the 
US to resist simplistic characterizations of good and evil and consider the motiv- 
ations for widespread anti-Americanism. Yew does not mince words and is cat- 
egorical in his indictment of the imperial intent implicit in the cast of International 
Relations. This is premised on the assumption that the discipline is heavily deter- 
mined by the dominant imperial power (the US). 

In terms of inclinations, where does Yew emerge from theoretically in order to 
mount such a sustained critique of the “universalist pretensions” of the discipline 
of IR (p. 48)? While endorsing a post-colonial perspective on politics, Yew meth- 
odologically remains particularly attentive to textual readings, politics of 
knowledge formation and the imperial toll imposed by certain strands of scholar- 
ship. With keen attention to detail he also develops some criticisms that legitimately 
attend to post-modernist discourse. For all its avowed claims of subverting the 
status quo, Yew recognizes its strong western provenance and its attempt to 
intellectually influence the content of critique in large parts of the global South. 

Yew throws up a host of issues that merit consideration, especially for students 
of International Relations in the “non-West’”. My attention here is, however, 
confined to some central tropes or themes that Yew weaves consistently throughout 
the entire account. 

An illuminating point of departure is to evaluate what imperialism conveys to 
Yew. There appears no incongruity in Yew’s reading of imperialism. He argues 
persuasively that “imperialism is not just about power, acquisition of territory, or 
the governance of far-flung dominions, but also moral and cultural suasion” 
(p. 24). Conscious of its myriad expressions across time, Yew posits a close 
connection between textuality and imperialism. Texts that provide the conduit to 
cast imperialism as a legitimate political project and contribute to the furtherance 
of its more overt material dimensions. Yew argues that those from the political 
Left would reject the view that imperialism ends with decolonization. On the 
contrary, they remain unequivocal in their claim that “imperialism is a more 
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enduring form of global social relations rather than just representing a rupture in 
world history” (p. 30). While the physical toll of imperialism is more easily 
ascertainable; it is intellectual and moral scrutiny that Yew regards as far more ~ 
complicated to put a finger on. 

If we agree with Yew that imperialism is legitimated and sustained by knowledge 
structures, the logical corollary is to ask which disciplines were constituted with 
the specific intent of contributing to the project of Empire. While anthropology 
qualifies as a “colonial discipline”, Yew observes that International Relations is 
an “imperial discipline” (p. ix). States at the helm of affairs have not lost time in 
recognizing that the stakes involved in the politics of representing the world in 
their idiom are enormously high. Thus, International Relations becomes the 
instrument through which imperial projects are initially propped up and are 
subsequently peddled as neutral claims in the public domain. What is particularly 
remarkable is the apparent denial with which the discipline disregards its own 
active involvement in the onset and embellishment of the imperial project. What 
strategies does a discipline like International Relations have to rely on in order to 
bolster imperialism? Yew identifies the invention of the “other” as a powerful 
mechanism to fix meaning and hierarchy and also a corresponding “economy of 
desire, domination and civilization” that imperial projects conjure (p. 54). IR also 
tends to present its claims in the language of universality while in reality dis- 
counting the political priorities of a significant section of the people of the 
decolonized world. Illustrative of this phenomenon is the dominant Cold War 
representation of IR as “a moral space that postulates the potential supremacy of 
modernity and liberal values” (p. 44). These asymmetries are further reinforced 
when “the imperial desire for an objective representation of a ‘finished’ liberal 
egalitarian world [is] contradicted by the permanent deferral of the non-Western 
subject’s arrival on the scene” (p. 56). 

Yew introduces the notion of “disjunction” in order to capture the ambivalence 
that greets imperial projects. He observes, “i]t is the incommensurable a syn- 
chronicity between colonizer and colonized, between imperial power and post 
colonialism, and between projects that heuristically essentialize and projects that 
posit resistance that disjuncture seems to highlight” (p. 43). Conard and Huntington 
make a useful entry in Yew’s ledger in this context. Both the writers while repre- 
senting different genres eventually pander to an “imperial consciousness” that 
surfaces in their work. They both contribute to the imperial “mission” and ambigu- 
ously endorse the project. 

We are left with some rather disturbing and unresolved questions by the end of 
Yew’'s book. If International Relations is an “imperial” discipline, must we then 
abandon engagement with these terms of reference altogether? Given its visible 
Anglo-American particularism, should we not go by Yew’s suggestion to “extri- 
cate IR from its cultural grasp?” (p. 48) The critical issue stil] remains as to how 
we may answer these questions without ourselves succumbing to the internal 
logic cf disciplinary training. In terms of its overarching preoccupations, Inter- 
national Relations has demonstrated a fixation for chronicling the life of great 
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powers and their aspirations. What this in effect has translated into is a complete 
lack of self-consciousness in the disciplinary mainstream with regard to concerns 
such as imperialism. Yew's book provides a normative canvas that is critical of 
mainstream insularity in the discipline. Yew's book reminds us of the need to be 
alive to the incessant discursive strivings of an imperial project encoding itself in 
the discipline. Students of IR should find this book very useful. 
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